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PEEFACE. 


It may be necessary to mention that this History, 
in a slightly different form, has already appeared in 
a series of articles published in the Calcutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. C. G. Pfandee, D.D., so well 
known as a Christian apologist in the controversy 
with the Mahometans,* — who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of Islam, suitable for the 
perusal of his followers, should be compiled in 
the Hindoostanee language, from the early sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentic and 
authoritative. 

I had at first hoped that some one of the existing 
biographies, with certain modifications and adapta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer for this pur- 

• The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately acknowledged the 
obligations of the English Church to this distinguished foreigner, 
for his labours in this department, by conferring on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of the original sources 
advanced, and the field of enquiry expanded, I 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in view. The authorities to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentic than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. Sprbnger, which came out as I was 
pursuing my studies, appeared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of tliis treatise) to proceed 
upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. Thus the want of a complete 
and suitable biography insensibly led me on to the 
compilation of the materials which 1 now venture 
to lay, in a digested form, before the public. 

The original works firom which I have drawn, 
— their character and authority, — are discussed in 
an inti’oductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the Introduction has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on the subsequent narrative. A third reviews the 
pre-islamitc state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
account of Mecca during the century preceding the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The first and second chapters of the main work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his fortieth 
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year. In the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the grand diflSculty of my subject, — 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obscurity and the import- 
ance of the question demand. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters carry on the Biography, together 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
In each chapter, I have sought to illustrate the 
statements of tradition by the contemporaneous re- 
velations* of the Coran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the relation borne by Islam to Christi- 
anity. 

in commending my work to favourable considera- 
tion, I wiU only add that it has been written amid 
the engrossing avocations of official business; and 
that the reader mtist not, therefore, look for that 
elaborate rcjsearch and completeness of disquisition 
which, imdcr other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in expecting. It should be recoUectod, 
too, that the facilities for consulting works of occi- 
dental learning 'are, in these remote parts of India, 
rare and imperfect. 

In regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 
already naturalised in our language. Thus I write 


* It may be proper to explain, once for all, that, for the sake 
of brevity, I use the word “revelation,” for “pretended,” or 
imagined revelation.’’ 
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Mecca, not Makka; Caliph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not Muhammad. There is in this course, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinary rendering of certain 
letters: — 


t A , is xepieseated by ft 


C 

j 


» 3 

„ M 

>1 ^ 

ft ^ 




is represented by dh 

« .. 


by a sharp accent, (bnt 
not uniformly,) thus 6 
^ >» ft sh 

- „ „ core* 

0 

1 *-l »• ft ^ 


I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
farther discrimination, which would have confused 
and disfigured my pages. 

I must record the deep obligations under which 
I lie to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
materials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of W^lckidi, Hishimi, and Tabari. 

The original MSS. of the KUtib al WSekidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the manuscript of the Katib al WSokidi (as wcU as 
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copies of Tabari and HisMmi, written so as to cor- 
respond with the originals, and with the references 
throughout this book,) in one of the Public Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling to part with the original MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Wac/, or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or some other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the publication of this most interesting manu- 
script. A fac simile of the clear and ancient 
writing would be the most accurate and usefiil 
form of publication. 


Agua, 

2/i^/ January^ 1857 * 
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INTRODUCTION. 


C H A P T E Tl FIRS T . 


Sources for the Biography of Mahomet. — The Coran, and Tradition. 

The confidence reposed in the stories of former times varies Ancient story 
with the medium through which they have hcen handed down, tiaaitionai, 
Tlie exploits of Hercules carry less conviction than the feats of the tempomry. 
heroes of Troy ; while, agtiin, the wanderings of Ulysses, and the 
adventures of the early founders of Rome, are regarded with 
incomparably less trust than the history of the Peloponcssian 
war, or the fortunes of Julius Caesar. Thus there are three great 
divisions of ancient narrative. Legendary tales are based upon 
evanescent materials, and it is often doubtful whether they 
shadow forth abstract principles or real facts. Tradition, and 
the rhapsodies of bards, have for their object actual or supposed 
events; but the impression of these events is liable to become 
distorted, from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys 
them to posterity. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or 
to history deriving its facts from contemporary records, that the 
mind accords a reliance which, proportioned to the means and 
the fidelity of the writer, may rise to absolute certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess of the origin of Islam Tiic evidence 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these classes. It is belongs to aii 
legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such as tlie 
“ Light of Mahomet,” and the Cleansing of his Heart. It is tra- 
ditioml, since the main material of the story is oral recitation, not 
h 
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recorded until Islam had attained to a full growth. But it possesses 
also some of the elements of JTisioi'y, hecaiisc there are contem- 
porary records of undoubted aulhenticity, to which wc can still 
refer. Moreover, Moslem Tradition is of a peculiar and systematic 
character, and in some respects cairies an autliority not claimable 
by common tradition. 

From these heterogeneous and incoherent materials it might be 
supposed dilTicult, and often im])ORsible, to extract a uniform and 
consistent account of tlie Arabian Prophet, tlic various points of 
whieli shall he supported hy snfTicicnt evidence or probability. 
It will be my attempt, in tlie piesent chapter, to elucidate this 
to})ic; to enquire into the available sources for such a narrative; 
and the degree of credit to wliich they are severally entitled. 

We have two main treasuries from which may be drawn 
materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the first ris(3 
of Islam. These are the Cohan, and the Thaditions of the two 
first ccntimies. Two minor classes may be added, namely, con- 
tempoiary documents, and Aiab poetry: but these have been*, 
for the most part, tiansraitted hy Tradition, and may with pro- 
priety he treated as coming under the same head. 

Wlrit dependence, then, can be placed on these sources ? What 
is their individual meiit as furnisliing liistoneal evidence? and 
what their comparative value, in relation to eacli other? To the 
solution of ihcse questions, \\c shall now address ourselves. 

Tlie Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or commands 
which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive through 
Gabriid, as a message direct from (vod; and wliicli, under an 
alleged divine direction, he delivered to those about him.* At the 


* Acrording to the strict Mahometan doctrine every sjllahic of the Coinn 
is of a directly cl nine origin. The wild ihajisodicid Snras first coniRosedhy 
Mahomet (as the xci, c, eii, ciii) do not at all hear inaiks of such an as- 
sumption, and were not probably intended to be clothed in the dicss of a 
message from the Most High, winch charnctei i/cs the rest of tlic Coran. 
But when Maliomct’s die was cast (the turning point m his caicer) of 
assuming tliat great name as the Sjjcakcr of his revelations, then these 
earlier Suras also came to be regarded ns emanating directly from the 
Deity. Hence it arises tliat Maliomctans ligidly include crort/ \roid of tiie 
Coran, at whatever stage delivered, in the category of Cul allalni, or “ Tlius 
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time of pretended inspiration, or shortly after, each passage was 
recited by Mahomet before the Companions or followers who 
happened to be present, and was generally committed to writing 
by some one amongst them,* upon palm-leaves, leather, stones, or 
such other rude material as conveniently came to hand. These 
divine messages continued throughout the threc-and-twenty years 
of his prophetical life, so that the last portion did not aj)pear till 
the year of his death. The canon was then closed; but the con- 
tents were never, during the Proj)hct’s life-time, systematically 
arranged, or even collected together. We have no certain know- 
ledge how the originals were preserved. Tliat there did not exist 
any special depository for them, is evident from the mode in which, 
after Mahomet’s death, the various fragments had to be sought 
for. Much of the Coran possessed only a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important ; 
and it seems to be doubllul whether the Prophet intended passages 
of this nature for public worship, or even for eventual currency.f 
Such portions it is little likely he would take any p«iins to 


saith the I^ord.” And it is one of their arguments against our Sc*ripturc‘^, 
that they are not entirely cast in the same mould; — not cxcliihivcly oracles 
fioin the mouth, and spoken in the person, of God. 

*In the latter part of his caiecr, tJic Piophct had many Arabic amanu- 
enses; some of them occasional, as All and Othman, others official as Zeid 
ibn Tliabit, wlio learned Hebrew cxpiessly to conduct such business at 
Medina as Mahomet liad, in that language. In the Katib al Waekidi’s col- 
lection of despatches, the writers of the original documents are mentioned, 
and they amount to foui teen. Some say there were four-and-twenty of his 
followers whom Mahomet used more or less as scribes; others, as many as 
forty -two. W eiVs Mohammed, p. 350. In his early Meccan life, he could 
not have had these facilities; hut even then his wife Kliadija, Waraca, All, 
or Abu Baer, who could all lead, might have recorded his revelations. At 
Medina, Obey ibii Kab is mentioned as one wlio used to record the inspired 
recitations of Mahomet. Kdtib al Wdclckh, p. 2771. Another, Abdallah ibn 
Sad, was excejited from the Mcccan amnesty, because he had falsified the 
revelation dictated to him by the Piophct. llV/fs Mohammed, p. 348. 

It IS also evident that the rcvchxtions were recoidcd, because they are 
called frequently throughout the Coran itself, Ktidh, i,e. “the Wntitig,” 
“ Scriptures.” 

t Weil holds the opinion that Mahomet either destroyed or gave away 
these ])arts of his revelations ^Mohammed, p. 349, note 549); and that great 
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preserve. Whether he retained under his own eye and custody 
the more important parts, we have no indication; perhaps he 
regarded them as sulficiently safe in the current copies, guarded 
by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab memory. The 
later, and the more important, revelations were probably left with 
the scribes who recorded them, or laid up in the habitation of 
some one of the Prophet’s wives,* However this may have been, 

portions liavc thus been lost (p. 351). lie farther holds, that the Piophct 
did not intend that the abrogated passages should continue to be inserted in 
the Coian. Exnhhnng^ p. 46. But this, (except possibly in a few isolated 
cases) cannot be admitted, for Mahomet lost no opportunity of inij)rcssing 
on his people that every jiassage of liis Revelation, wliethcr superseded or 
not, was u direct message fiom God, to be reverentially preseiTcd and re- 
peated. The cancelled passages are so frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance and context of the Coran, that we cannot doubt that it was tlie 
practice of Mahomet and of his followers during his life-time to repeat the 
whole, including the abrogated ]>assages, as at iirescnt. Had he excluded 
them in his recitation, wc may be sure that his followers also would have 
done so. It is to ho icracmbcrcd that Mahomet, who always, when present, 
led the public devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration 
of public wor'ihip. 

♦ The later revelations arc much more uniform than the earlier, and their 
connection less broken and fragmentary. Tliis may have resulted m jiart 
from the greater care taken of them its supposed in the text, though no 
doubt in pait also from the style of composition being more regular and less 
rhapsodical. 

There is a tiadition tliat Abdallah ibn Masud wrote downi a verse from 
Mahomet’s mouth, and next morning found it erased fiom the papier ; 
which the proiihet explained by saying, that it had been recalled to heaven. 
Maracci ii. 42 , WeiVs Mohammed^ p. 382. The presumption from this is 
that the leaves lemained with Mahomet. In latci traditions, the incident is 
told with the miraculous addition that the erasure occurred simultaneously 
in the copies of a numbei of Mahomet’s followers. GcschtcJite dei Chaltfen, 
i. 168. This, of course, is a fabrication, ami we must believe tliat (if 
there be any truth in the tradition at all) the crasui’e occurred in the 
original whtht in Mafiomet's own keeping^ 

If the originals were i etaincd by Mahomet, they must needs have been in 
the custody of one of his wives, since at Medina the prophet had no special 
house of liis own, hut dwelt by turns in the abode of each of his wives. As 
Omar committed his exemplar to the keeping of his daughter Ilaphso, one 
of the widows of Maliomct, may it not have been in imitation of the pro- 
phet’s own practice? The statement made by Sale (^Prehm. Dmc. p. 77,) 
that the fragmentary revelations were cast promiscuously into a chest, docs 
not seem to be home out by any good authority. 
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it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, there was nowhere 
any deposit of the complete series of original transcripts, and 
it seems doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves were 
then generally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during the life-time ofcommittca 
Mahomet was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. iu«n7 by the 
/riie divine revelation was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital lems, 
of a passage formed an essential part of every celebration of public 
worship ; and its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a 
duty and a privilege, fraught with the richest religious merit. 

This is the universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered 
from the revelation itself. The Coran was accordingly committed 
to memory more or less by every adherent of Islam, and the extent 
to which it could be recited was reckoned one of the chief distinc- 
tions of nobility in the early Moslem empire.* The custom of 
Arabia favored the task. Passionately fond of poetry, yet possessed 
of but limited means and skill in committing to writing the effusions 
of their bards, the Arabs had long been habituated to imprint them 
on the living tablets of their hearts. The rocollcctive faculty was 
thus cultivated to the highest pitch ; and it was applied, with all 
the ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran, Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and so great their power of applica- 
tion, that several of Mahomet’s followers, according to early tradi- 
tion, could, during his life-time, repeat with scrujmlous accuracy 
the entire revelation.^ 


*Thus aiuoug tt heap of wanior martyrs, lie who had been the most versed 
in the Cormi was lionoied witli the lirst buiial. The person who in any com- 
pany could most faithfully icpeat the Coran, was of right entitled to be the 
fwaw, or conductor of the piibhc i)raycrs (a post closely connected with that 
of government,) tmd to pecuniary rewards. Thus, after the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils taken on the field of Cadesia, A. II. 14, the residue was 
divided among those who knew most of the Coran. Caw>stn de Perc, HisL 
de{» Atabes iii. p. 48C. 

f The Katib al Wackidi mentions four or five sucli persons. Scvcial 
others are specified who were very nearly able to repeat the whole, belorc 
Mahomet’s death, pp, 172, 270. 

In speaking accoiding to Maliouictan idiom of “the entire revelation,” I 
mean of course that which was preserved and cun cut m Mahomet’s later 
days, exclusive of what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become 
obsolete. 
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We are not, however, to assume that the entire Coran was at 
this period repeated in a fixed order. The present compilation, 
indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement pre- 
scribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might appear to imply 
some known secpience.* But this cannot be admitted; for had 
any fixed order beem observed or sanctioned by the Prophet, it 
would unquestionably have been presciTed in the subsequent 
collection. Now the Coran, as handed down to our time, follows 
in the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenatiou. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
them, j The internal sequence at any rate of the contents of the 
several Suras cannot, in most cases, have been that which was en- 


♦Thus, the secretary of Wackidi mentions a few of the companions, who 
could repeat the whole Coran in a given ime^ which W'ould seem to imply 
some usual conuectiou of the ]«u*ts ; but the onginal tiadition may have 
referred to the portions only wdiicli were commonly used by Mahomet in 
public worship, and these may have followed, both in copying and rci>ctitioii 
from memory, some understood order ; or more likely the tradition refers 
to a later penod when the order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and 
by a common eiTor has been referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed 
order observed (as in tlie regular course of “ Lessons” in Christum chuiches) 
in the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. The selection of 
a passage was dependent on the will and choice of the Imam. Thus Aha 
Hureira one day took credit to himself for rcmcmhcruig which Sura the 
Prophet had read the day bcfoie. Katih al Wackidiy}}. 173J. On urgent 
occasions (as on that of Omai’s assabbinatioii), a bhoit Sura used to be read. 
It is only in p/ hate lecitals that the whole, or large portions of the Coran, 
are said to have been recited consecutively. 

Tlie common idea of the Mahometans that the Coran was fixed by Ma- 
homet as we have it now, oiiginates in the tradition that Galiricl hud an 
annual recitation of the whole Coran with their Prophet, as well as in the 
dcsiic to augment the authority of their present edition. 

fBut there is reason to Ijelievc that the chief of the Suras, including all 
tlie passages in most common use, were so fixed and known by some name 
or distinctive maik. Some of them are spoken of, in early and well authenti- 
cated traditions as referred to by Mahomet himself. Thus be recalled liis 
followers from Medina, at the discomfiture of Iloucm, by shouting to them 
as the men of the Sura Baer'* (“the cow.”) 
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forced by tbe Prophet. The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and 
anon disjoined as well by chronology as by the sense; — a portion 
produced at Medina sometimes immediately preceding a passage 
revealed long before at Mecca ; a command placed directly after a 
later one which cancels or modifies it; or an argument suddenly 
disturbed by the interjection of a sentence utterly foreign t(^ its 
purport; all this forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed 
any complete, arrangement was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 

On the other hand, there docs not appear reason to doubt that 'nio frap- 

11 /.ir. . ii 11. inunts from 

several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both in matter which the 
and order, as Mahomet left them ;* and that the remainder, though compiled, ore 
often resembling a mosaic of various material, mdcly dove-tailed Mrihome? 
together, is yet composed of genuine fragments, generally 
considerable size, and each for the most part, following the connec- 
tion in which it was recited at the public prayers, and committed 
to memory or to paper from the mouth of the T'rophet by the 


Several peisons arc stated in the traditions to have learnt by heart a 
certain number of Suras in Mahomet’s life -time. Thus Abdallah ibn Masud 
Icai’ncd seventy Suras from the I’rophct’s own mouth, Kdtib at ^YClck^di, 
p. 169^; and Mahomet on Ins death bed repeated seventy Snras, “among 
which weic the seven long ones,” Id. p. 124^. Tliese appear to be good 
traditions, and signify a recognized division of at least a part of the revelation 
into Suras, if not a usual order in repeating the Suras themselves. 

Weil has a Icanied note {Mohammed, p. 361) on the meaning of the word 
“ Suia,” as used by Mahomet. It wa> probably at first employed to desig- 
nate any portion of Ins revelation, or a string of vei>es; hutitsoonafterwaids, 
even during Maliomet’s life time, acquired its present technical meaning, 

♦Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the 
case; but short passages in dnhlets, and often single verses, were given forth 
at a time, as occasion required. With regard to these, it is asserted in 
some traditions that Mahomet used to direct his araauuen.sis to enter them in 
such and such a Sura, or rather “in the Sura which treated of such and 

such a subject,” Mishcat i. p. 526; 

we also the Persian Commentary/. This, if an authentic tradition (and it is 
piobably founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished the Coian 
to be arranpd according to its matter, and not chrouologicaJly. 

The traditions cited above as to the number of Suras which some of tlic 
Companions could repeat, and which Mahomet himself repeated on his dcath- 
ed, imply the existence of such Suias in a complete and finished form. 
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earliest Moslems.* The irregular interposition and orderless 
disposal of the smaller fragments have indeed frequently destroyed 
the sequence, and produced a perplexing confusion. Still, the 
fact remains, that the fragments themselves were Mahomet’s own 
composition, and were learned or recorded under his instructions ; 
and this fact stamps the Coran, not merely as formed out of the 
Prophet’s words and sentences^ but to a large extent as his in 
relation to the context likewise. 

However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that source. 
But there is good reason for believing that many fragmentary 
copies, embracing amongst them the whole Coran, or nearly the 
whole, were made by Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca, I it was without doubt generally known there long before 


* Anecdotes are told of ftome, who in reciting the Coran used, especially 
when tired, to pass over passages from the similar termination of the verses ; 
and of others, who having been guilty of the omission, eould spontaneously 
correct themselves. Such hornoioieleuta are of very frequent recurrence, from 
the rhythm of the verses being formed by the repetition of common place 
phrases at their close, such as the attributes of God, &c. The anecdotes 
certainly suppose a settled order of the parts repeated; and though the jicnod 
referred to is subsequent to Mahomet’s death, yet the habit of such connected 
repetition was most probably formed during his life- time, and before the col- 
lection into one volume. 

f De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A.1). 660. Mem. de VAcad. 
vol. 1. p, 306 ; C, de Perc. i, p. 294. The chief autliority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn lOiallican, that the Arabic system was invented by 
Moramir at Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, shortly aftef* 
its invention, introduced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abu Sofian the 
great opponent of Mahomet, Ibn Khallican^ by Sfone, vol ii. p. 284 [480]. 
Other traditions give a later date; but M. C. de Perceval reconciles the dis- 
crepancy by refemng them rather to the subsequent arrival of some zealous 
and successful teacher, than to the first introduction of the art. Vol. i. 
p. 295. 

I would observe that either the above traditions are erroneous, or that 
some sort of writing other than Arabic must have been known long before 
the date specified, i. c. A.D. 560. Abd eX Muttalib is described as writing 
from Mecca to his maternal relatives at Medina for help, in his younger days 
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Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Many of his followers 
are expressly mentioned as employed by the Propliet at Medina in 
writing liis letters or despatches. And, though himself delighting 
in the title of the ‘‘ Illiterate Prophet,” and abstaining by neces- 
sity or design from the use of penmanship, he by no means looked 
with a jealous eye upon the art. Some of the poorest Meccan 
captives taken at Badr were ollered their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Medina to write.* And although the people of Medina were not 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them also 
arc distinctly noticed as having been able to wiitc before 
Islam. j* Tlic ability being tlius possessed, it may be safely 
inferred that what was so indehitigably committed to memory, 
would be likewise committed carefully to writing. 

We also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Mahomet Traniwripta 
was in the habit of deputing one or more of his followers to teach ?ho comn!* 

commun 

amonRtlie 

t.e. al)out A.l). 520. And still larther hack, in the middle of the fifth ccntuiy, 

Cuht'Ci addressed a wntten demand of a similar tenor to lus brother in 
Arabia Petraea. Katib al Wdckidi, 11 J , Tabari 18 & 28, 

The Ilmiyar oi Musnad writing is siud by Ihn IChalhcan to have been 
confined to Yemen; hut the verses quoted by C. de Perceval (vol. i. }>. 295) 
would seem to imply that it had at one period been known and used by the 
Meccans, and was in fact supplanted by the Arabic. TJie Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known, and proliably exteiifcivcly used in Medina and 
the northern parts of Aiabiafrom a remote period. 

In fine, whatever tlic system employed may have hecn, it is evident that 
wilting of some sort was known and practised at Mecca long before A.D. 

500. At all events, the frciiuent notices of written papers leave no loom to 
doubt that Arabic wnting was well known, and not uncommonly i^ractistd, 
tbeic in Mahomet’s early days, I cannot think with Weil, that any great 
“want of writing mateiials” could liaNe been felt, even “by tlic i) 00 rcr 
Moslems in the early days of Islam.” Mohammed, p. 350. Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting. 

* Thus the Kdtih al Wddcidi, p. 1 OlJ, relates • — Now the people of Mecca 
were able to write, but those of Medina were unaccustomed to the art. 
Wherefore, when the cajitives could not pay any laiisoin, the Projihct made 
over to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, and wlicii tlic'^c lads became 
expert in writing, that stood for the ransom of the captives.” 

f Tims, to cite one of a score of instances, “Abu Abbas used to wnlc 
Ai*al)ic before the 1 ISO of Islam, while .is yet writing was raie among the 
Aiabto.” KuUb at WiiiLidi, p. 209. 
c 
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them the Coran and the requirements of his religion. We are 
frequently informed that they carried urntten instructions with 
them on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that they 
would provide themselves also with transcripts of the more 
imj)ortant parls of the Revelation, especially those upon which the 
ceiemonies of Islam were founded, and such as were usually 
reciled at the public prayers.* Besides the references in the Coran 
itself to its own existence in a written form, we have express mention 
made, in the authentic traditions of Omai*’s conversion, of a copy of 
the twentieth Sura being used by his sister’s family for social and 
pi-ivate devotional reading. I This refers to a peiiod preceding, by 
three or four years, the emigration to Medina. If transcripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at that early time, when 
the followers of Islam were few and oppicssed,it seems a sure de- 
duction that they multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came 
to power, and his Book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

letcan™" perhaps hardly necessary to add that the limitations 

agmentary, already applied to the Coran as committed to memory, must be 
equally understood here. The transcripts were mere fragmentary 
copies compiled, if compiled at all, with little or no reference to 
concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used in 

♦A curious illu^tiotion of thib is "ivcn in the case of the despatch and 
embassy to the Hiiiiyurites, — the Pioj>hct’s ambassador, Iluntli ibu Abi 
Babia, among other things was told to direct them to “translate,” (peihaps 

“explain”) the Coian, when they recited it in a foreign tongue 

or dialect. Kuiib al Wachdi, p. 55. 

Abdallah ibn Abbas is mentioned as a good “translator’’ (jierhaps 
“explainer”) of the Coran, lb, p, 174. 

f I have before alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “Kitab.” 
Other pas'-nges invohe the existence of copies in common nse. “ The Coran, 
, . . none shall touch the same, excepting such as are clean.” Sura Ivi. 
80. This IS an carhj Meccan Sura, and the passage was referred to by 
the sister of Omar when at Ins conversion he desned to take her copy 
of Sura XX. into his hands. Such passages aic not only evidence of the 
extreme care, if not awe, witli which all transcripts of tlie Coran were treated, 
hut they themselves served as an important safeguard agiunst corruption. 
The account of this transaction may be rcfcircd to below, in the 5th Chuptei 
of tliis work. 
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public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for private 
perusal and recitation, would be those of which the gi’eatcst 
number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier Suras, and 
of those of evanescent interest, even if extant, would be few in 
number.* 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran durinpr state of the 

. Comn up to 

Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his a ycai after 
' •' Maliomet’B 

death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary death 

copies of it increasing daily. These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the Prophet’s life- 
time, was regarded with a superstitious awe as containing the 
very words of God himself; so that any vaidations would be recon- 
ciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, f and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet’s confidential friends and amanuenses. 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, when a great The Coran 

collected, 

carnage took place amongst the ^Moslems at Yemama.t and Large a h. ii, by 

^ 1 . I . Zeid, whose 

numbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slam, that a mis- text was an- 
giving first arose in Omar’s mind as to the uncertainty and duriuR the 
embarrassment which would be experienced regarding the text, am Sr 
when all those who had received it from the original source, and ^™***^' 


♦ Those revelations, however, must be excepted whicli i elated to iiidividujiJs, 
Such passages as praised or exculpated specified iiersoris, would be most 
caiefully treasured up by the persons to whom they referred and by their 
fannlics, however little interest they might possess for any one else; — e,ff, the 
veises m Sura xxiv. regaiding Ayesha, and Sm a ix. 120, respecting Kab 
ibn Malik and otheis, who were pardoned for not accompanying the TabCik 
expedition. 

f Sec instances of such references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdalhih 
ibn Masud, and Obey ibn Kab, at pp. 521 & 522, vol. i. of the Mishcat, Eng, 
Tranblation. 

J Tlie exact date of the battle of Yemaina is imccitain. Wackidi makes 
it to fall m Kabi I. A.IT. 12, or one year after Mahomet’s death, and Abu 
Masliar follows him, Tabari mentions the lltli year of the Ilcgiia, and 
others give tlic end of tliat year. The latter ojumou is the hkehest, as 
Khalid set out foi Iiak after the battle, and in the beginning of A.H. 12. 
Weil would jdacc it in Shabaii of A.I1. 1 1, or only about five months after 
Mahomet’s death, winch apparently leaves too little time for the intervening 
transactions. WeiFs Gesch, der Chalifen i. p. 27; KaUb al Wdckkdi, p, 19.5. 
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thence stored it in their memories, should have passed away. “ I 
fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Baer, that the 
slaughter may again wax hot amongst the repeaters of tlu* Coran, 
in other fields of battle ; and that much may be lost therefrom.* 
Now, therefore, my advice is, that thou shouldest give speedy 
orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu Baer agreed, and 
thus made known his wishes to Zeid ibn Thahit, an Adjutor or 
convert of Medina, and one of the Prophet’s amanuenses, — Thou 
art a young man, and wise; against whom no one amongst us can 
cast an imputation; and thou wert wont to write down the insjured 
revelations of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now search 
out the Coran, and bring it all tog(‘ther.” So new and unexpected 
was the enterprise, that Zeid at first shrank from it, and doubted 
the propriety, or even lawfulness, of attempting that which 
Mahomet had neither himself done nor commanded to be done. 
At last he yielded to the joint entreaties of Abu Baer and Omar, 
and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from every cpiarter, 
“ gathered it together, from date-leaves, and tablets of wliite 
stone, and from the breasts of men.”f By the labours of Zeid, 


Vide MishcafvoX, Liu Eng, Trans- 
lation, Bk. VIIL ch. ill. jit. 3. 


.JW> — ^ ^ properly signifies hranchos of the date-tree, on 
which there are no leaves, it ajipcars, howe> er, here to mean date-^Pf/ri's. 


, ;l j signifies thin white stones. The commentary on this passage adds 
traditions to the eiFect that Zeid gatlicied the Coran also from “fiagnicntbof 
pareliment or paper,” and “pieces of Icatlici,” ji, 

and “the shoulder and rib bones of camels and goats,” j 

Mishcdtj os ahore. 

Leather was freiiucntly used for wi iting. Many of Mahomet's ti oaties and 
letters are mentioned as recorded on it. Sometimes red Icatlicr is specified. 
Kutib al Wadidt, p. 59. There is a curious tradition regarding a man who 
used a leathci letter leeoned from Mahomet, if)rtlio ])urj)Osc of mending Ins 
bucket, and whose fiinily weic thence called the Dam yire(/ci—“ children of 
the mendcrX oi “ cobbler Ibidy p. 54 
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these scattered and confused materials were reduced to the order 
and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended that Zeid used to repeat the Coran in the presence of 
Mahomet. The original copy j^repared by Zeid appears to have 
been kept by Abu Baer during the short remainder of his reign. 

It then came into the possession of Omar, who committed it to the 
custody of his daughter Ilaphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. 

The compilation of Zeid, as copied out in this exemplar, continued 
during the ten years’ caliphate of Omar to be the standard and 
authoritative text.* 

But variety of expression either orininally prevailed in the pre- Rpconsion in 
^ ^ ^ ^ . . , thrCaliplulo 

vious transcijpts and modes of recitation, or soon crept into tljc oi onmnu, 

copies which were made from Zeid’s edition. Mussulmans were afio? a 

ijjj \ 

scandalized. The Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
there were several varying texts, where was its unity? Hodzeifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbdijan, and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Irac, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
warned Othman to interpose, and ‘‘ stop the people, before they 
should differ legarding their scriptures, as did the Jews and 
Christians.”f The Caliph was persuaded, and to remedy the evil 
had recourse again to Zeid, with whom he associated a jury of 
three Coreishitcs.J The original copy of the first edition was 


* Tin's consistent account is denved from the traditions in the Mislicut, 
The autlionties 111 the Kudh a I W(ithdi\&vj. Aim Baer is said to have been 
“ the first wlio collected the Corun into one hook,” p. 216. “ He died before 
he had collected the Coian” (probably it is meant the collection,”) 

p. 219]. 

Again, in regaid to Omar it is said — “ Omar was the first to collect the 
Coran into one volume.” This must refer to Abu Baer’s collection, licro 
ascribed to Omar, because made at his suggestion, p. 234]. Again, at page 
237, wc read, that “ho died before he had colK'tcd the Coran.” This may 
probably he a loose mode of intimating that his was not the Jinal collection. 

t j i<'i\ ijji 

t Zeid, it will be remembered, was a native of Medina 
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obtained from Haphsa’s depository, and a careftil recension of the 
whole set on foot. In case of difference between Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
Coreishite idiom, was to preponderate; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had 
given utterance to his inspiration.* Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, committed 
to the flames.’l’ The old original was returned to Ilaphsa’s 
custody. 

The recension of Othman has been handed down to us unaltered. 
So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, that there are no varia- 
tions of importance, — we might almost say no variations at all, — 
amongst the innumerable copies of the Coran scattered throughout 
the vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending and embit- 
tered factions, taking their rise in the murder of Othman himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death of Mahomet, have 
ever since rent the Mahometan -world. Yet but One Coran has 
always been current amongst them ; and tlie consentaneous use by 
aU to the present day of the same scripture, is an irrefragable 
proof that we have now before us the very text prepared by the 
commands of the unfortunate Caliph.J There is probably in the 


* It is one of tlic maxims of the Moslem world, supported perhaps by the 
revelation itself (see Suia xi. 2), that the Coran is ineorruptible, and jire- 
served from error and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of 
God himself. In order, therefore, to escape the scandal and inconsistency of 
the transaction here detailed, it is held that the Coiaii, as to its extemal 
dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Aralnc tongue. See ti aditions 
at p. 520, vol. 1 . of the MisJicat; and WetVs Mohammedy\\ 349, note 551. It 
is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have ongmated or countenanced 
some idea of this kind, to avoid the embarraasment of dilleiing versions of the 
same passages of revelation. See also WeiVs Emkitung^ p. 48. 

t Mishcat^ vol. 1 . p, 525. Wackidi, however, mentions that twelve jiersons 
were employed by Othman in this work, among whom wcie Obey ilm Kab 
and Zeid. "I’hc thice Coicish noticed in the text weie probably umpiies 
from among the twelve. Katib al Wackidi, p. 278J. 

J The Moslems would have us believe that some of the self-^ame copies, 
penned by Otlimaii or by his order, aie still in existence. M. QuatrcAiere 
has collected a number of facts bcaiing on this head. Journal Asiatujue, 
Juillet, 1838, pp. 41, et seq. The very copy which the Caliph held in his 
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world no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so 
pure a text. The various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to dilFerences in the vowel points and 
diacritical signs. But these marks were invented at a later date. 
They did not exist at all in the early copies, and can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othraan.* 

hand when he was murdeicd is said to have been pre'scived in tlie village of 
Antartus Othcis hold that lea\es of it wcie treasured up in the giand 
niosipicof Coidova; and Edrisi dcKTibcsin detail the ceicuionics with whieh 
they were treated they were finally transferred to Fc/^ or Tclemsan. Ibn 
Batuta, v'hcn in tlie fourteenth century he visited Basra, declares that this 
Coran was then in its nio«!(pie, and that the inaiks of the Caliph’s blood were 
still vibddc at the words (Siua ii. v. 138), “God shall avenge thee against 
them.” Xee’s tian^Ialion, p. 35. [The Kaltb nl Wnrktdi^ p. 193, states that 
the unfortunate Cahidi’s blood ran <lown to these woi ds.] Other of 0th- 
nnian’s originals aic said to be prcscivcd in Egypt, Morocco, and Damascus; 
as well as at Mecca and Medina, The Medina copy, it is said, has a note at 
the end, relating that it was compiled hy the injunctions of Othman; and the 
compilcis* names arc also given* Cnf, GayarKfos vol. i. pp. 222 — 224, 

and 497, 498; and WeiVti EinktU p. 51. In Qiiatiomere’s conclusion that 
though the preservation of such co]»JC8 is not impossible, yet the accounts on 
the subject aie of doubtful authoiity, I am disposed to concur. It appears 
very unlikely that any of Othman’s copies can have cscajicdthc mnumcrahlo 
changes of dynasty and party to which every part of the Moslem woild has 
been subjected. Any veiy ancient copy would come, however unfounded 
the claim, to lie called that of Othman. 

* There arc, however, instances of vaiiation in the letters tlicmscivcs, and 
these aie not confined to difference in the dotfj, as \jJlj for (Sura vji. 

68, and xxv. 49), ^ for u-iiio (iv. 83), Tlicy extend sometimes to tho 

formal the letters also, as (Ixxxi. 23), for / 

(xxii. 37.) 

This almost incredible purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over 
the world, and continually coi)ied by jieoplc ol diftereut tongues and lands, 
is without doubt owing mainly to Othmau’s recension, and the ofScial 
enforcement of his one edition. To countenance a various reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such. An instance may he found 
in WeiVs History of the Caliphs, voL ii. p. 670. Yet the various readings 
for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear to have been very 
innocent and harmless to the government. We need not wonder that, when 
sneh means weie resorted to, a ficrfcct uniformity of text has been main- 
tained. To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, 
with the various readings of our Scrijitures, is to compare things betivcen the 
history and essential points of which there is no analogy. 
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t(‘\7 ot ^oth- possess the undoubted text of OthmSn’s recension, 

fill rcproluit’ inquired whether that text was an honest re-produc- 

tion of the tiou of Abu JJaci ’s edition, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 
e«litlon of . . ^ 

Abu Baki ? portant variations. 1 here is tlie fullest ground for believing that it 
was so. N 0 early or trustworthy traditions throw suspicion of unfair 
dealing upon Othm^n.* The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend 


* Weil, indcetl, impugns Othmaii’s honesty, by saying that he committed 
the task not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself; 
Chalif, i. p. 167. Bnt he seems herein mistaken, for Wriekidi, as we have 
seen, Ijolds that Otliinan selected twelve men for the woik,anioug whom was 
Obey ibn Kab as well as Zcid, the two best authoiiticsln mg. Abdallah ibn 
Masud, It is tnic, was vexed at Zeid being cutmsted with the revision, and 
cast sus])icions u]ioii him, but this, as will be shown in the next note, was simple 
jealousy. Zeid was selected for the first compilation by Abu Baer and 
Oniai, and Othinuu cannot be blamed for fixing ujion the same jicrson to 
re'Msc it. The traditions legardmg Zeid assign to him a high and uncx- 
cc])tionablc chaiactci ; ? ide Katthaf ir/Jc/ii(/i,p. 172^ 173, lie is spoken of 
as “the first man in Medina forlns judgment, decision, leading of the Coian, 
and legal knowledge, during the caliphates of Omai', Othiuau, Ah, and until 
he died in Muai la’s reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes to Otliman any change is one in the 
Mishcitt (i. p. 526), where the Calipli, hcing a^ked why lie had joined Suras 
Yiii. and ix. without intcrjiosing the usual fonnula, “In the name of God, 
&C.,” is said to have answered that “the Pro]ihct, wdien dictating a jiassage, 
used to direct the senhe to write it in the Sura i elating to such and such a 
subject; that Mahomet died before explaining the iiosition of Sura ix. which 
was the last revealed; and that, as it resembled in subject Sura viii, ho 
(Othmun) had joined them together without the mtci venmg formula.” Hci e 
certainly is no charge of con’uption, or even of changing the iiosition of any 
portion of the Coran, but simply a diicctioii as to the form and heading with 
which one of the chapteis should be entered. There is also a tradition fiom 
Dzaliaby given by Weil {Chaltf i. p. 168, note), which apparently implies 
that, previous toOthman’s collection, the Coian, though arranged into Suras, 
was not brought together into one volume oi scries. “The Coraii,” it says, 
“ was composed of books, — ^ — ^but Othman left it one book.” 

This would coircspond with the principle regarding the two editions laid down 
in the commentary on the MishcaU — “ Tlic difference hetwTen the collection of 
Abu Baer and that of Othman, is that the object of the former was to gather 
up everything, so tliat no portion should ]>c lost, the object of the latter, to 
prevent any discrepancy m the copies.” Tlic former oh)ect mnjht have been 
attained without arranging the Suras into a volume. Still, 1 incline to think 
that Abu Baer did so nriungc them. 
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that Othm^ left out certain Suras or passages which favored Ali. 

But this is incredible. He could not possibly have done so without 
being observed at the time ; and it cannot be imagined that Ali 
and his followers — ^not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 
mans who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God — ^would 
have permitted such a proceeding. 

In support of this position, the following arguments may be iicm,ons for 
adduced. First — ^When Othmuu’s edition was prepared, no open timu?w^s( 
breach had yet taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. 

The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. All’s 
pretensions were undeveloped. No sufficient object can, there- 
fore, be assigned for the perpetration by Othman of an ofFence 
which Moslems even then regarded as one of tlie blackest dye. 

Second . — On the other hand, Ali, from the very coinmcnccmeiit 
of Othmau’s reign, had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace in the 
heart of Medina, and to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, when the very evi- 
dence of their leader’s superior claims was being openly expunged 
fiom the book of God? lliitd . — ^At the time of the recension, 
there were still multitudes alive who had the Coraii, as originally 
delivei’ed, by heart ; and of the supposed passages favouring Ali — 
had any ever existed — there would have been numerous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family and followers. Both of these 
sources must have proved an effectual check upon any attempt at 
suppression.* Fourth , — The party of Ali shortly after assumed 


♦Weil supposes that Othman threatened the seveiest punishments against 
those who did not bum all tlie old manuscnjitp. Gesch der Chalifcn, i. p. 
1 69, note. But we find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any 
inquisitorial proceedings at all. The new edition, and the destruction of foimer 
copies (though subsequently forming a convenient accusation against 0th- 
man,) do not appear to have excited at the time any sui])ri8e or opposition. 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn ^Losud oi iginutcd in 
his discontent and jcidousy. That his Coran v as bui nt foi its siqiposcd eri ors 
{Chalif. i. p. 169,) is not supported by any good tradition; it was jjrobaldy 
burnt with all the others, on the new edition being pioniulgatcd The 
following lb all that Wac*kidi has upon it, A traditam luiis tIm^ —“Ab- 
dallah ibn Masud addressed us when the command was received icgiiding 
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an independent attitude, and be himself succeeded to the Caliphate. 
Is it possible that either Ali, or his party, when thus arrived at 
power, would have tolerated a mutilated Coran — mutilated ex- 
pressly to destroy his claims ? Yet wc find that tliey followed one 
and the same Coran with their opponents, and raised not even the 
shadow of an objection against it.* The insurgents are indeed 


(tlic compilation oi* recension of) the Coran ; and referring to the verse in 
the Coran reprobating robbeiy (of the booty, Sura in. 162,) he added, 

“ And they have made secret robbciy in the Coran ; and certainly if I were to 
recite the Coran according to the reading of any other person -whatcA er whom 
I might chance to select, it would be better in iny opinion than tbc reading 
of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seventy Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet himself, at a time when Zcid was but a ciirly-hcaflcd urchin 
playing with the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned 
than myself in the book of the Lord, I -would travel to )nm,weie it never so 
far.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 169. These are the words evidently of a piqued 
and discontented man. Had there been any foundation for Ins calumny, wc 
should undoubtedly have heard of it from othei quarters. 

♦ So far from objecting to Othman’s revision, Ali multiplied cojues of his 
version, Quatremerc, in the papci cited in a former note, among other 
MSS. supposed to have been ^vTlttcn by Ah, mentions one whicli was pre- 
served at Mesched All up to the fourteenth century, and which bore Ids 
signature. Some leaves of tlic Coran, said to have been copied by him, are 
now in the Lahore Toshn-Khana ; others in the same rcpositoiy are ascribed 
to the pen of his son, Husein. AV ithout leaning uj)on such uncertain evidence, 
it is abundantly sufficient for our argument that copies of Othraan’s Coran 
were notoriously used and multiplied by Ah's partizans, and have been so ub- 
interruptedly up to the present day. 

There is a curious tradition in Wachidi to the following effect : — ^“Ali 
delayed long to do homage to Abu Baer, who happening to meet him asked, 
*Art thou displeased with my being elected chief i' — * Nay,* replied Ali, ‘ hut 1 
have sworn with an oath that I shall not put on my mantle, except for py ayers, 
until I have collected the Coran,* And it is thought that he wrote it (cliro- 
nologically) according to its revelation ” But it is at the same time admitted 
that nobody ever knew anything of such a collection ; the traditionists add 
— “ Had that hook reached us, verily there had been knowledae for us therein** 
Katib al Wachidi, p. 168;^. A similar tradition appears to be referred to by 
Weil {Chalif, i. p, 169, note). But the idea is preposterous, and is simply an 
invention to exculpate Ah from tbc charge of having done homage to Abu 
Baer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we should have 
had multitudes of traditions about it. Besides, the notion, as already 
observed, is incompatible with his subsequent reception of Othman’s version. 
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said to have made it one of their complaints against Othml.n that 
he had caused a new edition to be made of the Coran, and had 
committed all the old copies to the dames ; but these proceedings 
were objected to simply as unauthorized and sacreligious. No hint 
was dropped of any alteration or omission. Such a supposition, 
palpably absurd at the time, is altogether an after-thought of the 
modem Shias. 

We may then safely conclude that Othmun’s recension was, n was the 

, 'edition of 

what it professed to be, a reproduction of Abu Baer’s edition, Aim uaur a 

^ > r ^ ^ f,athtul copy 

with a more perfect conformity to the Meccan dialect, and possibly of the reve- 

./T . , Ml . 1 1 of 

a more uniform arrangement of its parts, — ^but still a faitlinil Maiiomet? 
reproduction. The most important question yet remains, viz., 

Whether Ahu Baer's edition was an authentic and complete collection 
of Mahomet's revelations. The following considerations warrant 
the belief that it was authentic and, in the main, as complete as 
at the time -was possible. 

First. — W e have no reason to doubt that Abu Baer was a Reasons for 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the divine tiSw^so. 
origin of the Coran. llis faithful attachment to the Prophet’s ^^criiy and 
person, conspicuous for the last twenty years of his life, and his niScr^nd the 
8 imj)le, consistent, and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to 
admit no other supposition. Firmly believing the revelations of 
his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, his natural 
object would be to secure a pure and complete transcript of them. 

A similar argument applies with almost equal force to Omar and 
the other agents in the revision. The great mass of Mussulmans 
were undoubtedly sincere, nay fanatical, in their belief. From 
the scribes themselves, employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little store of writing on stones 
or palm-leaves, all would be influenced by the same earnest desire 
to reproduce the very words which their Prophet had declared as 


Ali was moreover deeply versed in the Coran, und liis memory (if tradition 
be true) would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage 
that had been tampered with. Ah said of himself, “ there is not a verse 
in the Coran, of wliich I do not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
refers, and the place and time of its revelation, whether by night or by day, 
whether in the plains or upon the mountains.” Katih al W&ckidi. . 168 j. 
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his message from the Lord. And a similar guarantee existed 
in the feelings of the people at large, in whose soul no principle 
was more deeply rooted, than an awful reverence for the supposed 
word of God. The Coran itself contains frequent denunciations 
against tliosc who should presume to “ fabricate anything in the 
name of the Lord,” as well as conceal any part of that which he 
had j'evealed. Such an action, represented as the worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contemplate.* 


* Curaii, Sura \i. ft, 21. ^ ^ 

\Jl\ ^ jt — The same sentiment, in 


nearly the same words, is repeated in eleven other ])lnccs. 

The considerations abo\ e detailed seem suflicicnt to i elnit the supposition 
advanced by Dr. Weil {Mohammed, p. 350,) that Abu Bncr might have col- 
luded witli Zeid, 01 home other of the Projdut’h scribes, and made tliem pro- 
duce at pleahun* scraps which Mahomet never {^aic forth, poitions of the 
Covan. The ONLY pu'ssagc bicmj^ht for\\ard, as fa\ounn^ this mow, is that 
regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as W cil holds, fabi icated) 
by Abu Baci immcdi.itoly after hih death The people vicrc at tlic time 
frantic 111111 giicf, and lefuscd to belieie that their Prophet and then Itulcr, 
whom a few hours before tiicy had seen in tho mosque upj>nicntl\ (oinal- 
cscent, and upon IV horn they hung f(u tempui.il guidaiire and fur spiritual 
duectiun, na^ leally dead. The\ pcisnaded thenische^ that he wa-^* only in a 
swoon, and would soon again return to eunscH)usne«:s,a‘i fium some heavenly 
journey. It was thus that when Abu Baer sounded in their cars MahunietV own 
woids,iu wliuh (with reference to his peiilous position in a held of battle) he 
had announced his mortality, they were hew ildcrcd, and “ it iv as as if the\ had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Ahu Baer iccited it; and 
the people took it up from him, and forthwith it was in all their months.” 
Another i elates — “By the Lord! it was .*'0 that when I heard Abu Baeric])cat- 
iiig this, I was horroi -still ek, my limbs shook, I fell to the eaith, and I knew 
of a certainty tliat Mahomet was indeed dead.” AV/tih of Wnrluh, p. 155j; 
Ilishdml, p. 462. The whole circumstances ajqicar natural and leadily expli- 
cable by the highly excited feelings and wild giicf of Omar and those wdio were 
ivith him. The traditions are tliioiighout consistent with the Conui, Mahomet 
always contemidatcd death as awaiting liim, and spoke of it as such. The ti adi- 
tion of his haling declaicd tliat the choice of botli worlds, {t,e, the option of 
death and tiaiisfer to paiadise, or of continuance in tins woild,) ivas offered 
him IS a fiction, or a highly -coloiucd cxaggei atioii. Whatever expectations 
of a miraculous nitcrfeiencc and resuscitation Mahomet’s ^ uddon dccea'^c may 
liavo excited, they were ccitamly w’aii anted neither by the Cornu noi hy any 
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Second . — The compilation was made within two years of -The 
Mahomet’s death.* We have seen that several of his followers iwemiby 
had the entire revelation (excepting peihaps some obsolete frag- freaii 
ments) by heart; that every Moslem treasured it tip more or less mo^iyofiiis 
in his memory ; and that there were official reciters of it, for 
public worship and tuition, in all countries to A\hich Islam extended. 

These formed an unbroken link, a living stereotype, between the 
revelation, fresh from Mahomet’s lips, and the edition of it by 
Zeid. Thus the people were not only sincere and fervent in their 
desire for a faithful copy of the Coran ; they were also in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wish, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume placed by Abu Baer in 
Iheir hands. 


Third . — A still greater security would be obtained from tlie Third - it 

^ J ^ ^ mugt have 

fragmentary transcripts, which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, 

and must have greatly multiplied before the Coran was thrown merous tian- 

° ^ n 1 scilptsinthc 

together, ihese were in the possession, probably, of all who iuuuIb of the 

•. * 1 1 \ 1 M . ^ *1 MoslcmB 

could read. And as we know that the compilation of Abu Baer 
came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is reasonable to 
conclude that it embraced and corresponded with every extant 
fragnu'iit ; and therefore^ by common consent, superseded them 
all. '\Fe hear of no fragments intentionally omitted by the com- 
pilers, nor of any that dilFered from the reci*ived edition. Had 
any such been discoverable, they would undoubtedly have been 
preserved and noticed in those traditional repositories which 
treasured up the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings attri- 
buted to the Prophet, 



speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that could tenmicvi- 

(1( ncc* of tlio 
hiiiipliclty 

speech of Mahomet. I entirely di'«sent from Weil, that tliere is any suspicion Jless of ^ 
whatever of the verse repeated by Abu Baer having been fabricated for the compilers 
occasion. To mo such suspicion aiipcars to be gratuitous incredulity. Cnf. 

WtrJts Mohimimd,\}\\ 333 , 350 ; his Einkitungy p. 43 ; and his Ue^ck dir 
Chahfen, vol. i. pp. 4 & 15 . 

* The battle of Yemama, as before mentioned, occurred within a year 
after Mahomet’s death. Abu Baci’s caliphate lasted little moic than two 
ycais and two months. The compilation was certainly in jnogicbs, il nut 
completed, between the former date and Abu Baer’s death. 
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possibly be obtained have evidently, with the most artless simpli 
city, been joined together. The patchwork bears no marks of a 
designing genius or a moulding hand. It clearly testifies to the 
faith and reverence of the compilers, and proves that they dared 
not do more than simply collect the sacred fragments and place 
them in juxta-position. Hence the interminable repetitions ; the 
palling reiteration of the same ideas, the same truths, the same 
doctrines ; hence the scripture stories and Arab legends, told over 
and over again -with little verbal variation ; hence the pervading 
want of connection, and the startling chasms between adjacent 
passages. Again, the confessions of Maliomet, and his frailties 
which it was sometimes expedient to represent as having been 
noticed by the Deity, arc all with evident faithfulness entered in 
the Coran. Not less undisguised arc the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editor 
plainly contented himself with simply bringing together, and 
copying out in a continuous form with scrupulous accuracy, the 
fragmentary materials wdriiin his reach. He neither ventured to 
select from repeated versions of tlie same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single letter to dove-tail 
abnipt transitions of context, nor by tampering vrith the text to 
soften discreditable appearances. Thus we possess every internal 
guarantee of confidence. 

But it may be objected, — If the text of Abu Baer’s Coran was 
pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon corrupted ; 
— and to require, in consequence of its variations, an extensive 
recension? The traditions do not afford us sufficient light to 
determine decisively the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the older fragmentary 
transcripts, which remained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
difie-rent modes of pronunciation and orthography ; or they may 


* Though the convenieut doctrine of abrogation is acknowledged in the 
Coran, yet tlie Massulmans endeavour as far as possible to explain away 
such contradictions. Still they arc obliged to confess that the Coran con- 
tains no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones. 
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have sprung up naturally, before a strict uniformity in aH private 
manuscripts was officially enforced. It is sufficient for us to know 
that in Othman’s revision recourse was had to the original exem- 
plar of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise every 
guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the same as 
that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used.* 


* I have already refeiTcd to the MaJiometan theory of ike seven dialects^ as 
possibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet to account 
for two or more varying vcreions of the same text, both given foith by 
himself as divine. The idea, however, was probably not fully developed or 
woiked into a systematic fonn till after his death, when it was required to 
account for the vai'ious readings. 

Vai iety of readings in the onginah might arise from two causes. First , — 
Passages actually distinct and revealed at different times might he so similar 
as to appear really f/ie snine with insignificant variations , and it is possible 
they might thus come to be confounded together, the diflerenccs being 
regarded as various leadings. This, howevci, is opposed to the tautological 
character of the present Coran, which renders it likely that such pas^^ages 
were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations, without any 
attem])t at collation or combination with other ])assages which they might 
closely resemble. 

Second, — Different tianscripts of one and the same passage might have 
variations of reading. It is possible that such transcripts might be cath 
copied in extenso in Zeid’s compilation as sepaiate passages, and that 
hence may arise some part of the repetitions of the Coran. But from the 
care with which the times and occasions of the several revelations arc said to 
have been noted and remembered, it seems more likely tJiat such passages 
were inserted but oiico. How, then, were the various readings in the difler- 
ent transcripts of the same jiassage treated? Some, leaning on the dogma of 
the “ seven dialects,” suppose that they were all exhibited in Zcid’s first 
collection. But this is very improbable. Zeid evidently made one version 
out of the whole. The vanous readings would thus remain with the posses- 
sors of the original transcripts. 

We have then the following sources from which various readings may 
have crept into the subsequent copies of Abu Baa^s version, L Tlie varia- 
tions in the private transcripts just referred to might have been gradually 
transferred to such copies. II. Differences, in the mode of repetition from 
memory, and peculiarities of dialect, might have been similarly transferred; 
or III. The manuscripts not being checked, as was afterwards done by Cth- 
mun’s standard copy, would natuially soon begin to differ. 

Variations, once introduced into what was regarded as the Word of God, 
acquired an authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision 
such as Othman's, and by the authoritative decision of the Successor and 
Representative of the Prophet of the Lord. 
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While, however, it is maintained that we now have the Coran 
as it was left by Mahomet, there is no ground ibr asserting that 
passages, once given forth as inspired, may not at some subsequent 
period have been changed or withdrawn hy the Prophet Jiwiself 
On the contrary, repeated examples of such withdrawal are 
noticed in the traditions; and alterations (although no expiess 
instances are given) seem to be clearly implied in the following 
early traditions: — 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said that he was the most 
perfect repeater of the Coran. We, indeed,” he added, are in 
the habit of omitting some portions included by Obey in his 
recitation. For Obey is wont to aflirm, — heard the Prophet 
saying so, and I omit not a single icord entered in the Coran by the 
Prophet:' whereas the fact is that parts of the book were revealed 
in the absence of Obey,” (which cancel or alter some of the verses 
W’hich he repeats.)* 

Again, — Ibn Abbas stated that he preferred the leading of 
Abdallah ibn Masml; — “for Mahomet used to have the Corau 
repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Kamazan; and in the 
year of his dcatli it w\as twice repeated, and Abdallah was present 
(on l)oth occasions) and w’jtnlsskd what was rli'I-alld tiieklof, 

AND WIIAT W AS CH \NGED.”| 

The Coran itself recognizes the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they had been given forth as a jiart of the Revelation ; — 
“ Wliatcver verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget^ we give thee 
better in their stead, or the like thereof.”^ 

Any passages which Mahomet, thus finding to be inconvenient, 
or otherwise inexpedient for publication, altered or withdrew from 
the original transcripts before they went into circulation, will, of 
course, not be found in our present Coran. But this does not in 
any measure affect tlie value of the Coran as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hold ; since what we now have, though possibly corrected and 
modified hy himself, is still his own.\ 


* Kutih al WacLidi, p. 169. t ibtd, p. 1G9J. t Sura II. v. 100. 

§ TliC following arc, I l»cliovc,the only instances of withdrawal or omission 
refen-ed to in the tiaditions:— 
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It is, moreover, not impossible that verses which had been Nor some ob- 
allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, wcrcpawilgt^ 
sought out by the blind zeal of his followers and, with pious 


Fu St. — Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bii Mauna, Mahomet 
pictended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
is given by dilTcient traditioiiists (with slight variations) as follows: — 

j Uji \j\ He LHyi |^ilj—“Con- 

vey to our people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord,'' 
and that lie is well pleased with us, and we arc well pleased with Him.” 
Kdtih af Wdchdi^ pj). 108 J and 280]; Tahmi, p. 415. After this had been 
repeated by all the believers for some time as a verse of the Coian, it was can- 
celled and withdi awn. No adcipiate i eason is recognizable for this cancelmcnt. 
That supjiosed by Wed, viz., that the message is from the slam Moslems 
and not like the rest of the Coran, from Cod himself, is hardly sufficient, 
because in other places also the ioimula of the divine mes‘'agc has to be 
supplied. Here the insertion ot some such exinessioii as — “Sat, thus saith 
thy Lord, — My rompoDums say unto me, convey to our people,'* &c., would 
reduce the jiassage to the Mahometan rule of coming from the mouth of God 
himself. 

S((on(l — Omar IS said thus to ha\c addicssed his subjects at Medina. — 
“Take heed, ye pcojilc, tliat ye abandon not the verse which commands 
stoning foi adultciy , and if any one ^ay, we do not Jind two pumshments (/ e. 
one for adulteiy and another for fornication) m the ImL of the Loid, I leply 
that verily 1 have .seen the Ih ojihct of the Lord executing tlic punishment of 
stoning for adultery, and ivc have put iii foice the siunc iiftei him. And, by 
the Lord ' if it wei e not that men would say “ Omar hath introduced somethintf 
new into the Coranf 1 W'ould have inserted the same in the Coran, foi truly f 

have read the vcrbc — U jJ \d\ ^ y — 

“ The man icd man and the man led it oman when they commit adultci y stone them 
both without doubt** Kdfib al Wdclidi, p. 245], U eiPs Mohammed, p. 351. 
That this coimmiTid should have been omitted, aftci being once entered in 
the Coran, apjicars strangely unaccountable when we icmcnibcr its gi’cat 
impoitancc as a civil rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the contro- 
versy with the Jews, who were accused of hiding the similar command 
alleged to he in the Old Testament. There inu'st, however, be some founda- 
tion for Omar’s speech, because stoning is still by Mahometan law the 
imnishinent for adulteiy, and the only authonty for the practice is the with- 
drawn verse. 

Third.--' A tradition is quoted by Marncci (ii. p. 42), to the effect that a 
verse about a valley of gold has been omitted from Sura x. at v. 25, but the 
authority seems doubtful. 

e 
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veneration for everything believed to be the word of God, entered 
in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early passages of 
ephemeral interest may, without any design on the part of 
Mahomet, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; and no 
trace being left, they must necessarily have been omitted from the 
compilation. But both of these are hypothetical positions, unsup* 
ported by actual evidence or tradition. * 

CospLi'sioN. The conclusion, which we may now with confidence draw, is 
an .luthpntic that the editions both of Abu Baer and’of Othmtin were, not only 
Mahomet’s faithful, but Complete as far as the materials went; and that what- 
ever omissions there may have been, they were not on the part of 
the compilers intentional. The real drawback to the inestimable 


Fourth. — I have already noticed the tale hy Abdallali ihii Masud, of h s 
discovering that a verse had disappeared during the night fiom his leaves, it 
having been cancelled from heaven. Vuk above, p. iv. 

There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, whicli Mahomet 
is said to have rcyieatcd at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coian, 
and wliicli is held to have been expunged under dnine direction l»y Mahomet 
himself. Kdtib al IFtfcW/, p. 39; TaWi, p. 140, Note hy Dr. Sprenrfrr, 
p. 128; Astatic Journal^ No. xii. See also below in Chapter v. But 
accoiding to Moslem ideas, these words never formed an actual portion of 
the Revelation. 

The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes* 
I. Where the wnthuj is cancelled and removed, hut tlie jiurport or command 
remains, as in the first and second instances given above. II. Whcictbc 
command is canceUed, but the writing or passage itself remains, as in the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalem being the Kibhah, &c. TII, Where the 
writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, 
([noted 111 this note. Sec Maracd^ ii. p. 42. 

♦The i>ossibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran before its 
fragments were collected into one volume, is admitted in the very reason 
urged by Omar for its collection; — he feared, if there was farther slanglitcr 
among those who had it by heart, that much might he lost fiom the Coian. 
Mishedt, i. 525. There is also a tradition from Zeid himself that the last 
verso of Sura ix. (or, as otlicrs say, a section of Sura xxiii.) was found 
with Khuzeima, after all the rest of tlic Coran had been collected. The tra- 
dition, however, is suspicious. It seems improbable that any portion of 
eitlicr of those Suras should have been so imperfectly preserved, seeing that 
both are Medina ones, and the former, (Sura ix.) the very last rcvcjilcd. 
Possibly the recovered verse had been revealed bo lately, that sufficient time 
had not elapsed for copies to get abroad 
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value of the Coran, as a contemporary and authentic record of 
Mahomet’s character and actions, is the want of arrangement and 
connection which pervades it; so that, in inquiring into the mean- 
ing and force of a passage, no infallible dependence can be placed 
upon the adjacent sentences as being the true context. But 
bating this serious defect, we may upon the strongest presumption 
afErm that every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered 
composition of Mahomet himself, and conclude with at least a 
close approximation to the verdict of Von Hammer — That we 
hold the Coran to he as surely Mahomefs wordj as the Mahometans 
hold it to he the word of God,’^ 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimated, importanoc 
The Coran becomes the ground-work and the test of all inquiries as fimiiaiiiug 
into the origin of Islam and the character of its founder. Here m°;^evS£icc 
we have a store -house of Mahomet's oion words recorded during his own^worus*^** 
h/s, extending over the whole course of his public career, and tSl 
illustrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
character. By this standard of his own making we may safely 
judge his life and actions, for it must represent either what he 
actually thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 

And so true a mirror is the Coran of Mahomet’s character, that 
the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems, 

TIis character is the 0(^an,f Tell me,”— was the curious 
inquiry often put to Ayesha, as well as to Mahomet’s other 
widoN^ s, “ tell me something about the Prophet's disposition.” — 

*“D{jr Koran eben so sicher fur Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslinien 
fur das Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting from this opinion, allows 
that no important alterations, additions, or omissions have been made:” 

“ so glauben wir auch nicht an WeMfendc Veranderungen, Zusatze oder 
Auslassungen.” Mohammed, p, 352; But Cnf, Pref. p. xv. 

So Dr. Sprenger: “Though the Coran may not be free from interpolations, 
yet there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity.” Life of 
Mohammed, p. 63. 

Even on this ground, the Coran would still form the grand basis of 
Mahomet’s biography. 

^ Katih al Wdekidi, p, 70}. This tradition is repeated by the Katib al 
p Wackidi from different authorities, many times, and in the same words. It 
would appear to have become proverbial. 
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“ Thou hast the Coran,” replied Ayesjia, “ art thou not an 
Arab, and readest the Arabic tongue?” — “ Yea, verily.” — “ Then,” 
answered she, “why takest thou the trouble to inquire of me? 
For the Prophet s disposition is no other than the Coran.” Of 
Mahomet’s biograpliy the Coran indeed is the key-stone. 

tUo^Sfma gained this firm jiosition, we proceed to inquire into 

tonal of the credibility and authoiity of the other source of early Maho- 
early Moslem , . . ^ ^ 

liwtory, metan history, viz., TiiADiriON. This must always form the chief 

material for the biography of the Prophet. It may be possible 

to establish from the Coraii the salient events of his life, but 

tradition alone enables us to determine their relative position, 

and to weave them together witli the tissue of intermediate 

affairs. 

ikscribed. Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the friendvS and 
followers of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain 
of narrators to the peri(xl when they were collected, recorded, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most pait 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

Tiie iiaijts of After the dcatli of Mahomet, the main employment of his 

the early , a ./ 

Moslems followers was arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and the formal 
ffro'Bth of round of religious obseiTances, filled up the interstices of active 
life, but afforded scanty exercise for the higher faculties of 
the mind. The tedium of long and irksome marches, and the 
lazy intervals from one campaign to another, fell listlessly upon 
a simple and semi -barbarous race, d'hese iiiteiwals n ere occupied, 
and that tedium bcgiulcd, chiefly by calling up the past in 
familiar conversation or more formal discouise. On what topic, 
then, would the early Moslems more enthusiastically descant than 
on the acts and sayings of that wonderful man wlio liad called 
them into existence as a conquering nation, and had placed in 
their hands “ the keys both of this Woild and of Paradise?” 
which In the Thus the converse of Mahomet's followt'rs would be much 
Mu- about him. The majesty of his character gained greatness by 
?upm.^u^a contemplation; and, as time removed him farther and farther from 
attributes lineaments of the mysterious mortal Avho was w'ont to 

hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of heaven, rose in 
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dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supematuial agency. Here was 
the material out of which Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever 
there was at hand no standard of fact whereby these recitals 
might be tested, the Memory was aided by the unchecked efforts 
of the Imagination; and as days rolled on the latter element 
gained complete ascendancy. 

Such is the result whicli the lapse of time would naturally Suporstitioua 

Kvoii'nce 

have upon the minds and' the narratives of the As~hdh or “ Com- with whuu 

^ the tiJuU- 

PANioNs” of Mahomet, — more especially of those who were young mojis of the 

' •f 111 ^ ’ompantom 

when he died. And then another race sprang u]) who had iievei seen wi u- \ e- 
the Prophet, who looked up to his contemporai les with a super- uie succced- 
stitious reverence, and who listened to their stf)ries of him as to 
the tidings of a messenger from the other world. “ Is it possible, 
father of Abdallah! that thou hast been with Mahomet?” was 
tlic question addressed by a pious JMosleiii to Hodzeifa, in the 
mosque of Kufa; “didst thou really see the Prophet, and wort 
thou on familiar teniis with him T — “ Son of my uncle 1 it is 
indeed as thou sayest.” — “ And how wci t thou wont to behave 
towards the Prophet?” — “ Verily, we used to labour hai’d to please 
him.” — “ Well, by the Lord!” exclaimed the ardent listener, “ had 
I been but alive in his time, I would not liavc allowed liim to jmt his 
blessed foot upon tlie eaitli,but would have borne liim on my shoul- 
ders wherever he listed.”* — Upon another occasion, the youthful 
Obeida listened to a Companion who was reciting before an assem- 
bly how the Prophet’s head was shaved at the Pilgrimage, and the 
hair distributed amongst his followers ; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he interrupted him with 
the impatient exclamation, — “ Would that I had even a single one 
of those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world.”*|* Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion Mith A\hich the Prophet came to 
be regarded by the foDowers of the “ Companions.’ 

* lltshnmi, p. 295. 
t Katib al Wikktdt, p. 279. 
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Ti)o sucem’> As the tale of the Companions was thus taken up by their 

or$ belong to * , * ^ ^ r j 

iHif oMhe distance began to invest it with an increasing charm, 

first century, while the products of a living faith and warm imagination were 
being fast debased by superstitious credulity. This second gene- 
ration arc termed in the language of the patriotic lore of Arabia, 
Tdbiun^ or Successoks. Here and there a Companion survived 
till near the end of the first century; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before the commencement of 
its last quarter. Their first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in'the latter half of the same 
century, though sonic of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in tlie second.* 

Meanwhile a new cause was at work, which gave to the tales of 
Mahomet’s companions a fresh and an adventitious importance. 

Tiie wants of The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 

t]>e expand- . ^ 

ing empire* Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 

rt'fiuiixd an . i i i i i 

eniiugemcnt religious, social, and political. But the aspect of Islaiii soon under- 

minjstratne Went a mighty change. Scarcely was the Prophet dead when his 

Coran, followers issiied forth from their barren peninsula, armed with the 
warrant of the Coran to impose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they had, as a first step to 
this universal subjugation, conquered every land that inteiwened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of their 


* Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the l^rophet who sur- 
vived the latest. He mentions the last six, who died tictwoen the years 
A.II. 86 and 100. Among these is the famous traditionist, Anas ibn Malik. 
Mohammad, p. 67, note 3. 

But those who lived to that advanced period must either have been veiy 
young when they know Mahomet, or have by this time become decrepit and 
superannuated. In the former case, their evidence as the contemporaries of 
the Prophet is of little value; in the latter, their prime as naiTators must 
have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, we would limit gcncndly 
the age of the Comimnions to the first half or tliree-quarters of the seventh 
century. Thus, su^iposing a Companion to have reached his sixty-fifth year 
in A.i). 675, he would have been only twenty-two years of age at the 
Prophet’s death, and but twelve years of age at the time of the flight. A 
possible margin of ten or twelve additional years may bo left for cases of 
great ago and unusual strength of memory. 
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peoples under the standard of the Coran. This vast empire differed 
widely indeed from the Arabia of Mahomet’s time ; and that which 
well sufficed for the patriarchal simplicity and limited social system 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the hourly multi- 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, like Fostut, 

Kufa, and Damascus, required an elaborate compilation of laws for 
the guidance of their courts of justice: new political relations 
demanded a system of international equity: the speculations of a 
people before whom literature was preparing to throw open her 
arena, and the controversies of eager factions upon nice points of 
Mahometan faith, were impatient of the narrow limits which con* 
fined them : — all called loudly for the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the development of its defec- 
tive code of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 

standard of I^aw, of Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and 

the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in his rule of con- 
^ 1 • 1 * uuct* 

teaching he always referred; from it lie professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the Messen- 
ger of the Lord, and the Founder of the faith, was thus bound by 
the Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes 
New and unforeseen circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It no longer sufficed for 
its original object. How then weie its deficiencies to be supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the Custom or “Sunnat’’ The defld- 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his pi^acticCy as a supplement T|iied 

• • • . - SdnnaTj or 

to the Coran. The recitals regarding the life of the Prophet now and 
acquired an unlooked-for vidue. lie had never held himself to Mahomet, 
be infallible, except when directly inspired of God; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring giudance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was thus 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous 
recitals of tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of reality. 

The prerogative now claimed for Tradition stimulated the growth 
of fabricated evidence, and led to the preservation of every kind 
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of story, spurious or real, touching the Prophet. Before the 
close of the century it liad imparted an almost incredible impulse 
to the search for traditions, and had in fact giv(*n birth to the 
new profession of Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the busi- 
ness. They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan woild; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet’s biogra]>hy yet lingering among the 
Comjmnions^Xhc Successors their descendants ; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to 
edify their wondi'ring and admiring auditors. 

The work, however, too clo.‘?ely affected the public interests, 
and the political asjiect of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and indi\idual zeal. About a hundred years after ]\Iahomet, the 
Caliph Omar 11. issued circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions.* The task thus begun continued to be 
vigorously prosecuted, but we possess no authentic remains of any 
compilation of an earlier date than the middle or end of the second 
century. Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to us both in the shape of Bio- 
graphics and of general Collections^ which bcjir u])Oii eviuy imagin- 
able i)oint of ]\Iahomet’s character, and detail the minutest inci- 
dents of hi.s life. 

It thus appears that the traditions we now possess remained 
geneially in an unreeoided form fur at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed denied that some of Mahomet’s sayings 
may possibly have been noted down in writing duiing bis life- 
time, and from that source c<)i)ied and propagated afterwards. 
Wc Sixy possibly, for the evidence in favour of any such record is 
meagre, suspicious, and contradictory. The few and uncertain 
fatatements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity which a habit of the kind would impart to the name of a 
Companion, supposed to have jiractised it. All the original 
references which I Jiave been able to trace bearing upon this 


* lie committed to Abu Baer ibu Muhammad the taslt of compiling all 
the traditions he could meet with. This tiaditioui&t died A.II. 120, aged 84. 
Sprengei's Mohammed, p. 67. 
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question have been thrown together in the subjoined note * It is 
hardly possible that, if the custom had prevailed ol* writing down 
Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not have had fie- 
quent intimation of the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority ot 

♦From certain early tiaditions it may be concluded tliat it was not 
customary^ before the time of the Caliph Omai- II (A.II, 100), to reduce to 
writing tJie cuiTcnt traditions. “ Omar 11, son of Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu 
Baer ibn Muhammad tlius; — ‘Look out (at Medina), for Avhatever traditions 
there ai*e of Mahomet, or of the by-gone SuTtnaty or foi any traditions of 
Amaral i daiiglitei of Abd al Bahman, and commit them to wi king, for veiily 
I fear the obliteration of knowledge (tiadition) and the dejiaiture (death) of 
the people possessing it.” Katih al Warkidi^ p. 178. 

Again — “ Salili ibii Kci«ian related as follows. — Zohii (died A.II. 124) 
and I joined each othei and sought aftoi knowledge (traditions); and we 
spake one to another saying — ‘Let us wnte down the SunnaV — (traditions 
regarding Mahomet;) so we recorded the traditions which came down from 
the J^ro] diet. Then said Zohii — ‘Let us now record tliat also which doth 
emanate from the Companions of the Piophet, toi it too is SunnatJ I 
replied, ‘it is not Sunnat ’ and I lecoided none ol it. So he wTote (the 
lattci,) but I did not; and thus he obtained his olyect, but I lost the opjior- 
tunity of obtaining tins knowledge.” JhM. p. 178J. 

And again, the sccictaiy of Wackidi lelates the following sitcech ]»y 
Zohii — “ J used to be greatly averse to wilting down knowledge (tiaditions) 
until these luleis (the Calijdis &c,) fuiccd me to do so. Then J saw it (to 
be right) that none of the Miisleiiis should be Iiiridcied fioin it” (z.e from 
readily acquiring tiaditiunal knowledge in a rccoidcd form.)— 

Laj^ jJsxJl c— jjli 

^ Ibidem. 

This important ti adition seems to be decisive against the previous practice, 
at any rate as a qeneial one, of lecording tiaditions. The other authorities 
I have met with on the point are vciy weak. They aie as follows.— 

Marwaii (wdieii Govcrnoi of Medina, in MnaMa's reign) secictcd scribes 
behind a curtain; then ho called Zeid ibii Th.ibit, (one ol Malioinet’s Com- 
panions, and the collector of the Coian,) and began to question him, the men 
meanwhile writing his answers down But Zeid tuiiiing round saw them 
writing and called out, “ Treaclieiw, Marwaii ! My woi ds are those of my 
own opinion only” (ic, not authoritative tradition.) Ibid, p. 173. 

Again — Abdullah ihn Amr asked jHinnission of Mahomet, to take down 
m writing what he heard fiomhiin, and Mahomet gave him pcmiission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book A I Sadica (*‘ The True.”) 
Mujahid (born A.I1. 11, died A.II 100) says he saw a hook Abdallah 
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their records. But no such references or quotations are anywhere 
to be found. It cannot be o])jected that the Arabs trusted so im- 
plicitly to their memory that they regarded oi-al to be as authori- 


had, and he asked him regarding it, and he replied, “This is A1 Sudtea; 
therein is >\hat 1 heard from the Prophet; thcic is not in it between him and 
me any one” (i.c. its contents aic derived immediately from him.) Jhid. p. 175j. 

Again* — “ Omar (the successor of Abu Baer) intended to write down the 
Siiiinat, and piayed to the Lord icgaiding it foi a montli when at laj-t he 
was ready to eoinmeiice the woik, he desisted, saying — ‘ I leineinbei apeojile 
vho recordeii a wiitmg snniUi ihcrennto, and then followed after it, leaving 
the Book of the Loid.’” Jhtd. p. ‘2tl5L 

Di. Spicngci lias caiefully collected sevcial traditions, both for and against 
the opinion that Mahomet’s sayings were reeoideil during his life-tiinc. At 
p. h7 of his Lffe of Molifunmcdf notes 1 and 2, will be found a few' traditions 
in which the abo^c-mcntumed Abdallah, and one or two others, arc said to 
have w*ritten down sneb memoranda. On the other hand, at ji. G4, note 1, 
are tiansenbed thiec oi four tiaditionsto the eflett that Mahomet forhad his 
followers to icconl any of his sayings, and stoj^ped them when they had 
begun to do so, “lest they should tall into the eonfuMonof the dews and the 
Chiistiaiifc.” Both .sel*^ of tiadiiions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text I would iciect both as nnti iislw oi tin . See also simic 
traditions in Dr. Spicrigei’s note on Zohii; Asifftic Journal loi 1851, p. 39G. 

The phrase or “such a one infunncd me” — the 

technical link in the traditiomd chain — does not ncu .«?'?(?/ #/// inqdy that the 
traditional matter was convey cd orallif and not m a i ecoi ded foi in With the 

later traditionists it ceitainly came to bt applied likewise to lelations 
presermd in mntuaj by the i»arty on wdiose authoiity lhi*y aie delnx*red. 
This IS very clcaily shewm by l)i. S])icngei,in his notice of Tabaii; AuaUv 
Journal, No ccxii, p. 1090. Tahaii comtanlly introduces tiaditioiis, amIIi 
tins formula, fioiu Ibn Isli.ie and W.ickidi, and on turning to these authois, 
we find the same matter w'oi 1 for woid, as quoted by Tabaii. The fan 
conclusion is that it may be the same wuth some of the authorities cailicr 
than Ibn Isliac; and we shall sec reason below lor belie\ing that it w' as so in 
the case of Orw a and Zohi i. 

After the above was in ty]>c, 1 have been fiivoured by Dr Sincnger wdth 
Ins Set ond Notice on A. von Kipmer\ Wnrlidt, in the Cal. As Joiiiiial for 
18.'56. The subject of the cai best biograjdicis of Mahomet, and their autho- 
rities, is there discussed with his u'-uai leanimg and re'^eaieh. He estah- 
lislics it as at least highly ])iobal)le that Orwa (horn A II. 23, died 94) wnote 
a biogiaihy of the Pioi)het; “hut unfortunately the prepidicc that it w’as 
not projicr to bate any other hook than the Coruii induced him toeflaee all 
his traditions.” No farthei light is tlnown on the recording of events, or 
traditions, contemporaneously wuth Mahomet, or shortly after his death ; and 
that is the point on which the argument in the text turns 
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tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for wc see that Omar was afj*aid lest even the Coran, 
believed by him to be divijie and itself the subject of heavenly 
care, should become defective if left to the memory of man. Just 
as little wei»^lit, on the otlui* hand, should be allowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet j^roMi^e^Zhis followers from noting down his 
words ; though it is not easy to see how that tradition could have 
gained currency at all, had it been the regular and constant prac- 
tice of any persons to record his sayings. The truth appears to be 
that there was in reality no such practice ; and tliat the story of 
the prohibition, though spuiious, embodies the after-thought of 
serious Mahometans as to wliat ]\fali(jinet wonid have saidj had he 
foreseen the loose and fabricated stories that sprang uj), and the 
real danger Ins people would fall into of allowing Tradition to 
supersede the Coran. The evils of Tradition wiTe, in tmth, as 
httle thought of as its v[due was perceived, till many years after 
Mahomet’s death. 

But even were wo to admit all that has been advanced, it would Lvemf 
prove no more than that some of the Companions used to hep memmnda 
memotauda of the rro[)liet’s sayings. Now, unless it be j>ossible rfahomet’s*'' 
to connect such memoiaiida with extant Tradition, the concession 
would be useless. Jhit it is not, as far as T know, demonstrable of ^ith 
any single tradition or class of tradiln)iis now in existence, that |llt?ol!s*^now 
they weie coined from such nuarioiaiida, oi l»a\e l)(‘en derived iii 
any way from them, 'ib prove, tlicrefoie, that some traditions 
were at fii-st recorded, will not help ns to a knowledge of whether 
any of these si ill exist, or to a diseadmination of them fioin 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The very most that coidd 
be urged fiom the piemises is, tliat our present collections may 
contain some tiaditions fmiided upon a recorded original, and 
luuided down in writing; but we arc unable to single out any 
individual tradition and make such afJirmation regarding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this resjiect on the same 
uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches equally to the 
whole. We cannot with confidence, or even with the least show 
t>f likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was recorded till 
nearly the end of the first century of the Hegira. 
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Majonjetan We See, then, how entirely Tradition, as now possessed by 
being ut first US, rests its authority on the memory of those who handed it 
is not only ttowTi; and how dependent therefore it must have been upon their 
but aflfectid convictious and their prejudices. For, in addition to the common 
projuSSce'^ frailty of human recollection whicdi renders traditional evidence 
notoriously infirm, and to the errors or exaggerations which 
always distort a narrative transmitted orally through many wit- 
nesses, there exist throughout Mahometan Tradition abundant 
indications of actual fabrication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and dangerous influence 
of a silently working bias, winch insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Pro])het treasured up in the 
memories of the believers. 

lore^tiiu.i. To form an adequate conception of the value and defects of 
iiifiueuecs Tradition, it is absolutely necessary that the nature and extent of 
this influence should be thoroughly understood; and it is ihcrc- 
ucte'ifecir) essential that the reader should possess an outline of the 

political aspect of the emjnre from the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which our uritten authorities commence. Such an 
outline I will now endeavour briefly to trace 
Pniingthe Maliomet survived for ten years the era of his Hegira or cmi- 

Uui first , ^ 

Cniiphates, gration from l\lecca to Medina The caliphates of Abu Bakr and 

faction un- iii 

kiioiMi of Ornar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, during wJiicli the 
new-born empire, animated by the one ruling passion of enforcing 
an universal submission to Islam, was still unbroken by division. 
The distorting medium of Faction had not yet interposed betwixt 
us and Mahomet The chief tendency to be dreadiid in the Tiadi- 
tion transmitted through this pciiod, or originating in it, is one 
which was then perhaps even stronger and more busy than in the 
approaching days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 
A u 23-35 The weak and vacillating reign of Othinan nourished or gave 
ditionofihe birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 
foiiowng the by the murder of the aged prince, caused a fatal rent in the unity 
Ofhrarin?^' of the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 
favViribic new competitors for the caliphate. The immediate elFcct of this 
disunion was not unfavourable to the historical value of Tradition. 
For although each party would be tempted to colour their recol- 
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lections by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticisni was opposed to them. And, while as yet 
there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Prophet’s 
actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denounce and expose every false 
statement of their opponents.* 

The caliphate of Ali, after a trbubled and doubtful existence of a n 35-40 
four-and-a-half years, was terminated by assassination, and tlieJicsoMho' 
opposing faction of the Ommeyads then gained undisputed DySy f.i- 
supremacy. During the protracted sovereignty of this Dynasty, the ouihfui- 
that IS for nearly one hundred years, the influence of the ruling 
power directly opposed the superstitious dogmas of the adherents 
of Mahomet’s more immediate family. The authority of a line 
which derived its descent from Abh Sofiaii, long the grand oppo- 
nent of the Prophet, may naturally have softened the asperity 
of Tradition regarding the conduct of their progenitor, while it 
aided with perhaps the loudest note in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in fivour of the uncle or the descendants 
of the Founder of Islam; and w]io,for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never had existence. 

Such in the process of time were the motives, and such was the 
practice, of the partizans of the houses of Ali and Abbas, the son- 
in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the early part, however, of 
the Ommeyad succession, these insidious tendencies had but little 
room for play. The fiction of divine nght, even had it been 

* The following tradition seems to illustrate this position.—- 

Otliiuau (wlieii Caliph) eomiiiandcd, .saying. — “It is not permitted to any 
one to relate a traihtion as from the Prophet, which he hath not already 
heard in the time of Abu Baer or Omar. And venly nothing hinders me 
from repeating traditions of the Piopliet’s sayings, (altliougli I be one of those 
cmiowed with the most retentive mcmoiy aiuong.st all his Companions,) but 
that I have heaid him say, Whovvar shall lepeat of me that which I have not 
said, his restmj-place shall be in Hell.” Kutih al WMidi, p. 168'.. 

This tradition, if well founded, gives pietty clear intimation that even 
before Othnian’s murder, fabricated traditions were projiugated by his opj>o- 
nents to shake his authority, and that the unfortunate Cahph endeavoured to 
c eck the practice, by forbidding the repetition of any fresh recitals which 
a not already liecn made known in the caliphates of his two preilecessors. 
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thought of, contradicted too directly the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the early ATosloms to have met with any support. The 
unqualified opposition of a largo section of IMahomet’s most inti- 
mate friLMids to Ali Inmseif sliows how little ground there then 
was for regal ding him as iho peculiar favourite of heaven. The 
Khaiijitivs, or sectarians of the theocratic principle and the 
extreme opponents of the Ommeyads, went the length of con- 
demning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of parlejing 
with Mn.ivia* and submiting his claims to arbitration. It is 
hence evident that the extravagant jiretensions of the Alyitos and 
Abbav^idcs were not entertained, <t even dreamt of, in the early 
part of the Ommeyad c.aliphate. 

The tyi)e DuiTiig this ceiitury the mam labric of Tradition grew up, and 
i)cinKi invcr assumed permanent shape. Tow'ards its close, the extant tradi- 

'iftcr iiMteri- i i i* i 

aiiytutuai tioiis began to be systematically sought out, and publicly put 

upon record. Ihe type then moulded could not but be maintained, 
in its chief features at least, ever aftei. Subserpient sectaries 
might strive to re-cast it; llu'ir efforts could secure but a veiy 
partial success, because Ihe only standard they possi'ssed was 
formed under the inlluence of tlie Ommeyad princes. In the tra- 
ditional impiess of this jieiiod, although the features of Mahomet 
lumself were magnified into nuyesiic and supernatural dimen- 
sions yet tlie chaiactei nf his friend^ and folli)wers, and tlu* general 
events of early I'llam, were undoubtedly pieserve<l with tolerable 
accuracy, and thus a bioad basis of historical tnitli has been 
maintained. 

Ai5itettn«i But 111 the latter part of the peiiod now liefore us, an und(‘T- 
partleh’con- cuTTent of great volume and intensity comnienc(*d to How. Tlie 
adherents of the house of Ali, lieaten in the field ami in all their 
Ommajad p^jijt^Uious attempts to detlirone the Ommeyads, were driven to 
other expedients; and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to both temporal 
and spiritual laile. They established secret associations, and sent 
forth emissaiies in every direction, to decry the Ommeyads as 
godless usuqiers, and to canvass for the Alyite pretender of the 
day. These claims wxre ever and anon strengthened by the 


* The first of the Ommeyad line. 
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iTiystcrious report that the divine Imam of Ali’s race was about to 
step forth from his hidden recess, and stand confessed tlic Con- 
queror of the world. Such attempts, however, issued in no more 
permanent results than a succession of rebellions, massacres, aud 
fruitless civil wars, until another party leagued themselves in 
the struggle. These were the Abbassides, who desired to raise 
to the tlirone some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abbas. 

They combined with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the 
present dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was 
but distantly related to Mahomet. By their united endeavours 
they at length succeeded in supplanting tlie Ommeyads; when the 
Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abbasside Caliph 
was raised to the throne. 

It is not dithcult to iierceive how much Ti.idition must have andfor Uiat 

^ ^ , , object fjbil- 

been affected by these unwearied coiispiiatoi s. VervevUd tradition cate aurt 
was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish their tradition, 
ends l^>y it they blacla'iied the memory of the forefathers of the 
Oinmeyads, and exalted the progemtors of the Abbassides. By 
it they w^ere enabled almost to deify All, and to assert their prin- 
ciple tliat tlie right of empire vested solely in the near relatives of 
the Prophet, and in their descendants. Fur these ends no device 
was spated. The Coran was misinterpreted, and tradition falsely 
colored, distoited, and fabricated. TJieir opeiations were con- 
cealed; studiously avoiding the eye of any one likely to cipposc 
them, they canvassed in the dark. Thus they w^ere safe from 
criticism ; aud the stories aud glosses of their traditional schools 
UDobtnuMvely acquired the chaiaeter of prescriptive evidence. 

In the 13()th year of the Hegira, the Abbiissides were installed Acowionof 
in the imperial caliphate: and the factious teaching, which had kuV 
hitherto flounshed only in the distant satrapies of Persia or, wlieii 
it ventured near the throne, lurked m the purlieus of crow'ded 
cities, now stalked forth with the prestige of sovereignty. The 
Ommeyads, regarded as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, were 
persecuted even to extirpation, and their names and descent over- 
whelmed with obloquy.* 


irc*/’ .<5 Gebch der Chahjln^ lol. u. p. 7. 
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under the auspices of the two first of the Abb^ssides tha* 

the earliest biograi)hy of which wc have any remains >vas com 

(the wiliest posed, that, mimely, of Ibn Isuac. It is cause for little wonder 

thinp is ex- then, that he follows in the steps of his patrons ; and that, whih 

tant,)Ma8 it,. , , . . 

compiled, laudmg thoir ancestors, ho se(‘K:s to stigmatize the Ommeyads, anc 

to denounce as miscreants those of their forefathers who acted a 
prominent pait in the first scenes of Islamite history. 

The filth Caliph from this period was the famous A1 MAmCln, 
uho, during a reign of twenty years, countenanced with a princely 
Mamuii, support the pursuits of literature. He affected a combination with 
the followers of Ali,* and adopted with enthusiasm the peculiar 
teaching of the Motazelitos ; — a sect whom the learned Weil 
applauds as the Uatmialists of Islam. But however fiecly this 
Caliph may have derided the doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, 
and in ojiposition to orthodox believers asserted the freedom of 
the human wdll, he W’as not a whit less bigoted or intolerant than 
• his predecessors. He not only declared Ah to be tlie noblest of 
mortals, and Muuvia the basest, but he denounced the most severe 
punishment against any one who should venture to speak evil of 
the one, or attribute good to the other f He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological \iews ujion all. He WTiit so fiiras 
to establish even a species of inquisition, and \isited with penal- 
ties those who dared to differ fiom hiiu.J Unhappily for us, this 
very roigii was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
v.jstiioerd period at which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ish.ic) the 
pi tat tr i- earliest extant biographies of Mahomet W'cre composed. It was 
under A1 Marntin that Wackiw, Ibn Hishxm, and Madaini, lived 
nol’ eJaHnt aud wrote. Justly, indeed, may Dr. Weil sorrow over this as a 
Kurin- coincidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth. 

^ misfortune, that the 

* When the Abbassides reached the throne, tlity cast aside the Alyidc plat- 
form from which they hud made llic fortunate ascent. They weie then 
obliged m self defence to crush with an iron band c\cry rising of the Alyites 
w^ho found to tlicii cost that, aftci all tlicir wnles and iimchmations, they liad 
at last become tlie unconscious tools for laising to power a party with whom 
they had in reality as little fellow-feeling as with tlic Ommeyads. Tluy 
deserved their fate, 
t Gesch. ChahfeHy vol. ii. p, 2.58. 


J Ihtd p. 26.5. 
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very tliree oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were written 
under the Government of Mumfin. At a period when every 
word in favour of Muavia rendered the speaker liable to death, 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow- 
ledge Ali to be the most distinguished of mankind, it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tiality, a history of the Companions of Mahomet and of his Succes- 
sors ; because, as we have before seen, the personal interests of 
All and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest manner with the most important 
political events of the first two centuries.”* 

But besides the biographers of Mahomet and the historians of The genemi 
early Islam, the Collectors of general who likewise fiourished tralutloir 

at this period, came within the circle of Abbasside influence, and 
some of them under the direct persuasion of A1 Mamfin. This 
class of men, as shown above, travelled over the whole empire, 
and searched after every kind of tradition which bore the slightest 
relation to their Prophet. The mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by a pseudo-critical canon, 
founded on the general repute of the narrators who fonnod the 
chain from Mahomet downwards; and the apprt)ved residuum 
was published under the authority of the Collector’s name. Such 
collections were more popular than the biograpliicaJ or histoiical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and still form the groundwork 
of the diflercnt theological schools of Islam; and, having been used 
universally and studied continuously from the period of their 
appearance, exist to the present day in an authentic and genuine 
shape. Copies of them abound m all Moslem countries; whereas 
the eiirly biographies ai’c cither not extant at all, or can only 
be procured with great difiiculty. 

The six standard Sunni collections were compiled exclusively iwosciioois; 
under the Abbasside Caliphs, and the earliest of them partly 
duiing the reign of A1 Mamfin.'l' The four canonical collections 

* Gesch, Chalifen^ vol. ii. p. 267 , 

t The names of the autliors of the six collections, with those of tlic othei 
popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Sprenger (Ltje oj 
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of the SMas were prepared somewhat later,* and are incomparably 
less trustworthy than the former, because their paramount object 
is to build up the divine Imdmat or headship of Ali and his 
descendants. 

That the Collectors of Tradition rendered an important service 
to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Moslem 
empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable tributaries, 
was composed of the most heterogeneous elements; without the 
laboui’s of the traditionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, would have mingled 
together in undistinguishable confusion. It is a legitimate infer- 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the second 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived traditions often contained much that was exaggerated 
and fabulous, is an equally fair conclusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Collectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were current in their times, which possessed not even 
a shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the imago 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
moie valuable parts were fast commingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 

The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 
gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
this topic the opinion of Dr. Weil may be received with con- 
fidence and approbation: — “Reliance,” he writes, “upon oral 
traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 


Mohammedy p. 68, note 2,) together with the date of each author’s death. 
Dr. Sprenger has, however, omitted the earliest collection of all, viz. that of 
Imam Malik A1 Muatta — bom A.H. 95, died A.IL 179. This work was 
lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very great esteem, and although 
not generally included among the standard sue, it is yet believed by many to 
be the source whence a great portion of their materials are derived. “It is, 
as it were, the origin and mother of the two Sahih” i.e, of the collections of 
Bokhan and of Muslim. 

• Sprenger^B Mohammed^ p. 68, note 3, 
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alone, and every day produced new divisions among the professors 
of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. 

There was nothing easier, when required to defend any religious 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner 
in which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact 
that Bokhuri, who travelled from land to land to gather from the Collectors, 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the conclusion, 
after many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions ascer- 
tained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 

And of this selected number, the European critic is compelled, 
without hesitation, to reject at least one -half.”* Similar appears 
to have been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of 
the day. Thus Abu Daud, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as trust- 
worthy only ijOOO.j* 

The heavenly vision which induced Bokhari to commence ^Hustrat^dby 

1 • . 11 1 1 * 1 . • ^ 1 anetdote 

his pious and herculean task, is sumcently siffnincant of the irom 

. , 1 • 1 . 1 Bokhtirl 

urgent necessity that then existed lor searching out and preserv- 
ing the grains of truth scattered here and there amid the chaff. 

These are his words: — a dream I beheld the Messenger 
of the Lord (Mahomet), fi oni whom I seemed to be driving off 
tlie Hies. When I awoke 1 inquired of an interpreter of dtcams 
the meaning of my vision. Jt w, he replied, that thou shall 
drive away lies far from him. This it was which induced 
me to compile the Sahih,'' And well, indeed, in the eyes of 
Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; for, to this day. 


* Gesch, Ckahfen, vol. li. p. 290; Ibn KhaHiedUy by Slane^ vol. ii. p. 595. 

t Gtsch, Chahfen, voL ii. p. 291 ; Ibn KhaUicdn, vol. i. p. 589. The latter 
authoiity makes tlie number selected 4,800, but the selected number is still 
spoken of as doubtfuL “ I wrote down,” says Abu Daud, “ five hundred 
thousand traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
the number of four thousand eight hundred, which are contained in thit> 
book (the Sunan^, I have menL.ioncd herein the authentic, those which seem 

to he authentic ^ ^ and those which are nearly so.” 
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the SahIh BokhAri is regarded by them as one of the most authentic 
treasuries of Tradition.* 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was practised 
by the Compilers ; and tliat, too, so imsparingly that out of 
a hundred traditions not more than one was accepted, and the 
remaining ninety-nine entirely rejected. But the European 
reader will be grievously deceived if he at all regards such criti- 
cism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discriminat- 
ing investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. 
It was not the suhject-mattei' of a tradition, but simply the names 
attached thereto, which decided the question of credit. Its autho- 
rity must rest on some Companion of the I*rophet, and on the 
character of each individual in the long chain of witnesses through 
whom it was handed down.f If these were unimpeachable, the 
tradition must he received. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration thus attested from its place 
in the authentic collections The compilers would not venture 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steered slavishly by this 
single miserable canon along tlie shallows of a mere formal 
system Iliey dared not inquire into internal evidence. To 
have arraigned the motives of the first author or subsequent 
rehearsers of a story, discussed its probability, and brought it to 


* Ahu Abdallah Muhammad^ siirnamcd from his country, Al Bolhtiri, was^ 
bom A.H. 194 ; but, with rare precocity, he had in his eighteenth year already 
commenced the labour of his life m collcctmg and sifting traditions. Wi 
may therefore loncliide that the full influence of tlie Ciiliph Msimuii was 
brought to bear upon his w orks. Ibn Khallican says of him ; — “ Animated 
with the desire of collecting traditions, he went to see most of the tradi 
tionists in all the great cities, he wiotc dow'ii m Khurasan, in the cities oi 
Irak, in the lTija/,in Syiia,and m Egypt, the information he thus acquired.’ 
Ihn K/iallicunt vol. li. p. 595. 

f This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari aud Muslim. Out ol 
40,000 men, w'ho are said to have been instramcntal m handing down Tra- 
dition, they acknowledged the authority of only 2,000 by receiving thcii 
traditions. A later writer states that, of these 40,000 persons, only 226 
should be excepted as undcbcrving of credit. This may throw Lglit ujion 
one cause at least of the vast store of fabulous narratives in the works of 
the more modem biographers, viz., that they were less careful about theii 
authorities. See Sprengei*s Mohammad^ p. 65, note 1. 
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the test of historical evidence, would have been a strange and 
uncongenial task. The spirit of Islam would not brook the spirit 
of free inquiry and real criticism. The blind faith of Mahomet 
and his followers spumed the aids of investigation and of evidence. 

Tfm saith the Prophet of the Lord, and every doubt must vanisli, 
every rising question be smothered. If doubts did arise, and 
questions were entertained, by any rash philosopher, the temporal 
authority was at hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas 
of Islam were so closely welded with the principles upon which £1? eien^eiit 
the Moslem government was reared, that it had no option but to extulljiiisiied 
enforce with a stern front and iron hand an implicit acquiescence 
in those dogmas on winch its existence hung. Upon the apostate 
Moslem the sentence of death, — an award resting on the Prophet’s 
authority, — ^was rigorously executed by the civil power; and 
between the heterodoxy of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the 
renegade, there never existed any well-defined boundary. To 
the combination, or rather the mity^ of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan Government, must 
be attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully charac- 
terizes the Moslem mind even in the present day. The faculty 
of criticism was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the But nicy 
Collectois were sincere and honest in doing that which tliey pro- in uccoui- 
fessed to do. It may well be admitted tliat they sought out in \vhat they 
good faith all traditions actually current, inquired carefully into 
the authorities on which they rested, and recorded them with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The sanctions of religion were at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bokhjiri, who, as we 
have just seen, commenced his work at a supposed divine moni- 
tion, was heard to say “ that he never inserted a tradition in his 
Sahihf until he had made an ablution, and offered up a prayer of 
two rakas.^''* The prepossessions of the several Collectors would 
undoubtedly influence them in accepting or rejecting the chain of 
witnesses to any traditions ; but there is no reason to suppose that 


* Ihn Khalhcan, vol. li. p. 596. 
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they at all tampered with the traditions themselves. Thus a 
Shia collector would cast aside a tradition received from Ayesha 
through an Omiiieyad channel; whilst one of Ommeyad predilec- 
tions would discard every traditional chain in the links of which 
he discovered an emissary of the house of Ali. But neither the 
one nor the other was likely to falncate a tradition, or interpolate 
a narration, whatever its pui'port or bearing might be, which they 
had once received on an unexceptionable array of names as credible. 

Guamntecs The honesty of the compilers is warranted by the style and 

and evidence ^ 

of theii contents of their works. The complete series of 'witnesses, by 

honesty. . ... , 

which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis- 
sion to one of the Prophet’s Companions, is invariably prefixed ; 
and we cannot but admit the authority which even the names of at 
least the later witnesses in such a chain would impart.* These were 
not feigned names, but the names of real characters, many of whom 
were personages of note. The traditional collections were openly 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the fabrication of such cvidence.f The Collector 
was likewise, in general, the centre of a school of traditional 
learning which, as it were, challenged the public to test its autho- 
rities. So far, then, as this kind of attestation can give weight to 
hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded. Again, the simple 
manner in which the most contradictory traditions arc accepted, 
and placed side by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected seem to have been thrown together -with scrupu- 
lous simplicity. Each tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or 


* A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it is 
supposed to have been originally uttci ed. Thus; — “ A informed me, saying 
that B had spoken to tlie eflect tliat C had told him, saying D mentioned 
that he heard E relate that he had listened to F, who said / htai d G enquirim/ 
of Ayesha ‘ What food did the Prophet of the Loid lUce^' and she replied^ 
‘ Verily^ he loved sweetmeats and honey, and yreatly relished a pumpkin* ** 

The technical links m these narrations arc generally 

1 have heard from such a one, or such a one informed me / and JlS i^lS 
— ** quoth he,” “ quoth she.” 

f Even the omission, or disguising the names, of any authorities in 
a traditional chain, destroyed the credit of a traditionist. It was called— 
tadlis. Sec Sprcngcr’s Second Notice of Wackidt, As, Journal , 1856. 
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possibly the direct opposite, of a dozen preceding it, is noted down 
unquestioned, with its special chain of witnesses ; whilst no account 
whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of incidents 
plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* Now this 
appears evidence at least of an honest design. Pains would 
otherwise have been taken to exclude or to soften down opposing 
statements ; and we should not have found so much allowed to be 
credible Tradition, which either on the one hand or on the other 
must have crossed the views and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose design^ we must suppose at the same time a less even- 
handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors in making now fnrcio 
their selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, yet hond fide tionrof^Sa- 
from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected compila- fain pieimita 
tions, and inquire whether they contain any authentic elements of 
the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adventitious or erroneous 
matter. 


In the first place, how far does the present text afford us ground 
for confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses ? To 
place the case in the strongest point of view, we shall suppose 
a class of traditions purporting to have been uritten by the 
Companions, and to have been recorded at each successive stage 
of transmission. There is a peculiarity in traditional com- 
position which, even upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful authority; namely, that each tradition is short and 
abrupt, and completely isolated from every other. The isolation 
extends not simply to the traditions themselves as finally cora- 


Thefiag- 
mentary and 
isolated cliar- 
acter of each 
tradition pre- 
vents appli- 
cation ot tho 
ordinary 
checks on a 
continuous 
naiTative. 


piled by the collector, but to tlieir whole history and descent 
throughout the two centuries preceding their collection. At 


* No Maliomotan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contra- 
dictory traditions. All properly attested traditions are lecorded; but many 
of tliem are acknowledged weak or doubtful; and when they contradict one 
another, tho choice is left to the student. The historians of Mahomet and 
of early Islam, when they relate contradictory or varying nairatives, some- 
times add an expression of their own opinion as to which is preferable. 
They also sometimes mark doubtful stories by the addition;— “But the Lord 
(only) knows whether this be false or tnie.” 
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every point they are each completely detached and independent; 
and this, coupled with the generally^ brief and fragmentary 
charficter of the statements made in them, deprives us of the 
checks and critical appliances which may be brought to bear on 
an extended and continuous narration. From tlio disconnected 
character of the composition, the common tests of authenticity are 
gt'oerally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge the 
soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though pro- 
lessing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in elFect an inde- 
pendent authority; and we cannot tell how far, and at what stages, 
variations may or may not have been allowed, or fresh matter 
interpolated by any of them. Even were we satisfied of the 
integrity of all, we are unacquainted with their views as to tlie 
liberty with which Tradition might bo treated. The style of the 
narrations marks them for the most part as communicated at the 
first with all the informality of social conversation, and with 
much of the looseness of hearsay; and a similar informality and 
looseness may have attached to any of the steps of their subse- 
quent transmission. 

i.iciiti.i- Again, each tradition was not only isolated, but was held by 

(lirionMas o ? . . . 

rejf.ndedus the collectors to bean indivisible unit iiud as such received or 

ti unit, to be, 

without in- rejected. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the tradi- 
of itCpans, tion must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There could 
be no sifting of component parts. Whatever in each tradition 
might be true, and whatever might be fictitious, — the probable and 
the fabulous, — composed an indissoluble whole ; so that the accept- 
ance or rejection of one portion involved the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of every portion, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded or erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The good seed and the tares were reaped 
together, and tlie latter vastly predominated. 

Coincidence It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation from the 
tfadhd verbal correspondence of separate traditions regarding the same 
practfi/r^ event; for, if such traditions sprang at the first from a common 
proof^of”* source {t.e. some Companion of Mahomet), and if they were 
franmUion. really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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wiih one another^ the coincidence of expression would argue faith- 
fulness of transmission. But the conditions here required, it 
would be difficult, even in a single instance, to prove to the satis- 
faction of a critical mind. The earlier links of tradition are 
removed far back in the obscurity of an imperfect dawn. It is 
impossible to say whether the hncs of transmission supposed to 
have been entirely separate, may not have come into contact, and 
how often ; and whether the matter common to them may not have 
been thus obtam(‘cl, or previously existing variations thus recon- 
ciled. Many traditions, though supported by unexceptionable 
names, and corresponding with others even to minute verbal coin- 
cidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and statements so erroneous, 
as to render it impossible that they could ever have formed part 
of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence in the 
whole system of ‘‘ respectaUc namesP There is also reason for 
believing (as will be seen farther below) that much of the coin- 
cidence of naiTative is derived from those traditionists who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized tlie traditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, even me cxciu- 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the first. 

But we have shown that there is no ground whatever for believing a,'tioCde'- 
that the practice of committing traditions to writing was observed Jvcr^Hicck 
in the first days of Islam, or became general until the greater Ssoo?** 
part of a century had elapsed. The existence of an early record 
would have afforded some check; but, as the facts stand, there 
is absolutely no check at all. The record would have at the 
least induced a fixed cast of expression and an element of invari- 
ableness ; whereas Tradition purely oral is as wavering and change- 
ful as the character and habits, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No possible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what at the first may have been real fact and 
trustworthy representation. The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situ ited in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied lhat little dependence can be ]»hje(>d on 
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otherwise unsupported details of ordinary historical incident; and 
none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conveyed 
for any length of time through such a channel.* That Mahometan 
experience proves no exception to the general principle, the 
puerile extj'avagancies and s])londid labrii'ations of oriental ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical test applied by the collectors had, as 
wo ha^e just seen, no reference whjitever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modem fabrications, it failed to place the earlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain basis, or to supply any means of judging, 
between the actual and the fictitious, between the offs])ring cf 
the imagination and the sober evidence of fact. 
ii.idiiK.u It remains to examine the traditional books, with icfciviicc to 
their contents and internal probability. And here W'c are fortu- 
curjir ° nate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the Coran, 
which has been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document. 

Tiicniain In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 
miil iMo- torical points the Qorm is at one with the standard traditional 

collections. It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 
the topics which, from time to time, most interested Mahomet; 
and w'ith th('se .salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the wdiole to tally. The statements and allusions of this 
description in the Coran, though themselves comparatively few, 
ai e linked more or less with a vast variety of important incidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to pubhc events and the progress of Islam. A just 
confidence is thus imparted that a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition, 

iimgroe- Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran is 
tain iiiMioit- directly at variance with Tradition. For example, tlierc is no 
?he po^'er to** position more satisfactorily established by the Coran than that 
nmucicB Mahomet did not in any part of his career perform miracles, or 

*This subject has been well discussed mthe Treatise on Politics by Lcives, 

\ol i. pp. 187, 188. 
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pretend to perform them. Yet tradition abounds with miraculous 
acts, which belie the plain declarations of tlie Coran; and whicli, 
moreover, if ever attempted, would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned in those pretended revelations which omitted nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen the prophetical claim 
Here, then, in matters of simple narration and historical lact, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 

The result of the comparison, then, is precisely tliat which wo rtrpiexin« 
have already arrived at, a ^non, from the foregoing historical 
review. But though it strengthens this conclusion, the com- 
parison does not afford us much help in the practical treatment 
of Tradition itself. Excepting in a limited number of events, it 
furnishes us with no rule for eliminating truth from falsehood. 

Facts which we knoiv from the Coran to be well foimded, and 
tales which we know to be fabricated, are indiscrimiualely 
woven together; the whole tissue of Tradition, it may reasonably 
be concluded, is formed of tliis double class of heterogeneous 
mateiiids; and of both the fabric and colour are so unvaryingly 
uniform, that wc arc at a loss for any means of distinguishing the 
one from the other. The biographer of Mahomet continually 
runs the risk of substituting for the realities of history some 
puerile fancy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid this 
danger he is exposed to the oj)]iosite peril of rejecting, .is pious 
fabrications, what may in leahty be important historical f.ict, oi 
at the least contain its substance.* 

* Tins IS well expressed by Dr. Weil — “Itb durfte dahei nicht bloss die 
Quelle ubertragen odcr jc uacli Gutdunken exccipiien, sondein iiiU'^stc iliim 
Angaben voiber eiiier streugen Kritik uiitenverfeu ; denn weiin man ubei- 
baiipt gegen allc oricntalisclicn Schnttstellcr luisstrauisch seyii muss, so bat 
man liicr doppeltcn Giund dazu, wcil sic nicht nur von ibici Lchlciibchaft 
and ibrcr Phantusie, sondem auch von ilircr icligiosen Schwarmeici gcleitet 
waren. Schon im zweiten Jahiiiundert, als die crs,ten Biographen Moham- 
mods auftraton, die ihre Erzahlungcn noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgenossen 
Zuruckzufubren wagen, war hem ganzes Lebeii, nicht nur von semer Gcbuit, 
sondern schon von semer Zeugung an, bis zu scinem Tode, von emcm Gewebe 
von Mincben und Legenden uinsponnen, das auch das iiucbteruhte euiopaische 
Augc nicht immer ganz zu durchscliauon and abzulo&en vermag, olme Gcfalir 
zu laufen, aus allzu grosser Ac igstlichkcit auch wirkliche liistoiihcJic Facta 
als fromme Diclitung anzusehen.” WeWs AMammed, pp. xi v, x> . 
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Dr!”sinenger indeed, the opinion of Dr. Sprenger that “although 

t?rruUiUoS° nearest view of the Proj)het which we can obtain is at a 
distance of one hundred years,” and although this long vista is 
formed of a medium e.cclitsiv€jy Mahometan, yet our knowledge of 
the bias of the narrators “ enables ns to correct the media, and to 
make them almost achromatic.”* The remark is true to some 
extent; but its full and absolute application would carry us, I 
think, much beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To bring to a right focus the 
various lights of Tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper diiection the rays reflected by a false and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extent of aberration, and make 
due allowance for a thousand disturbing influences ; — ^this is indeed 
a work of entanglement and complication, which would rc(iuire 
for its perfect accomplishment a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however 
imperfect the success that may attend it. It is possible tliat, by 
An attempt a Comprehensive consideration of the subiect, and a careful discri- 

to lay down . « , 

tests for <11!,- nation of the several souices of error, we may reach, at the least, 

Cl imuiatiiig , , , 

vlut IS an approximation to the tiuth. With this view 1 will now endca- 

reliable m , , • . i i i i i 

Tradition vour to lay down some principles which may prove useful to the 
histoiical inquiier in separating the true from the false in Maho- 
metan Tradition, 

Traiiiiionai Tlic grand defect in tlie traditional evidence regarding Mahomet 

CVUlpTlCC 

jtma. Our consists in it^ being wholly ea im tc. It is the statement of a wit- 
depemron ness regarding himself, in which the license of partiality and sclf- 
ttmiiiitiom' interest is unchecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audience is wanting. What was thus defective 
or erroneous in the process by whicli tbe testimony was obtained, 
may in some measure be corrected or rejiaired by a close semtiny 
of the record itself. By analysing tlic deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affoiding grounds for credit or for doubt; while 
in reference to some classes of statements, it may even appeal 
that a Mahometan public would itself supply tbe place of ar. 
impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the pro- 

* Sprmyei ’s Mohammad, p. C8. 
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Lability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be firsts 
whether there existed a bias among the Mahometans generally 
respecting the subject narrated ; second^ whether there are traces 
of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the 
narrator; and thirds whether the narrator had opportunity for per- 
sonally knowing the facts. These topics will perhaps best bec^ntnur- 
discussed by considering the Period to which a narration relates, 
and then the Subject of which it treats. 

I. A. — The PERIOD to which a tradition purports to refer, is a i. Pekiod. 

, . . -Up to 

point of vital importance. The original authors of all reliable oiitianc© of 

* . ^ -1 1 r'. • nr 1 Muhoractoii 

Tradition were, as has been shown, the Companions of Mahomet public life, 
himself; and the era of its first propagation was subsequent to witucsses 
the Prophet’s decease. But Mahomet was above threescore years aSIi’Si of 
old when he died; and few of his Companions, who were instru- ymm^ubin 
mental in giving rise to Tradition, were of equal age, — ^hardly any ^^“*^°*“®** 
of them older. In inverse proportion to their years, the number 
of aged men was small, and the period short during which they 
survived Mahomet; and these arc precisely the considerations by 
which their influence, in the formation of Tradition, must be 
limited also. The great majority were young; and in proportion 
to their youth was the number that survived longest, and gave 
the deepest impress to Tradition.* We may, then, fix the teim of 
Mahemet’s own life as the extreme backward limit within which 
our witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtu- 
ally no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 


met; few, if any, were bom before him; the great majority, very 
many years after him. They are not, therefore, trustworthy 
witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for the details thei-cforc ko 

n^ /.-I**! ni. farther back 

ot bis childhood; lew of them, even, for the incidents of his youth, than iiw 

m. ITT MM- T 1 1 youth nt the 

iney could not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge earliest. 


* Abu Baer, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet’s age; but 
then he sui^ivcd him only two-and-a-half years. Most of tlie eldeily Com- 
panions either died a natural death, or were killed in action hefoi*e Tradition 
came into vogue. Thus Katibal Wackidi writes; — “The reason wliy many 

of the chief men of the Companions have left few traditions, is that tlicy died 
before there was any necessity of referring to them.” I le adds — “ The cli icfcst 
among the Companions, Abu Baer, Othiuun, Tallia, &c., ga\e forth fewer 
traditions than others. There did not issue fioni them, anything liLe the 
number of traditions that did from the younget Companions.^* p. 176. 
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of these things; and to admit that they gained their information 
at second-hand, is to introduce an element of uncertainty whicli 
entirely impairs the value of their testimony as that of contempo- 
rary witnesses. 

Attention not li. — But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the decree 

excited till . , . . . *111 ® 

MaUonict 111 wliicli the facts are noticed by tlie witness at the time of their 
liad publicly -/• 

nssuinedthe occiiiTcncc. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 
event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report; 
and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
importants facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Mahomet up to the time wlicn he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable about Lim. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffensive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all tlie inhabitants of IMecca the least likely to have the eyes of 
his neighbours turned upon him, and their memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pieteu&ions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the rcgaid of a few only among his earliest 
adherents): but to the entire iuter\"al picceding the pein^d when 
he stood forth puhlirhj to assume the piophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. 
Then, indeed, he began to be narrowly watched; and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted 
on the score at least of insufficient attention. 

>01 events c. — It follows necessarily that, in all cases affected by either 

Mabomet’s of thc fovegoiug rulcs, circumstantiality will be a strong token of 
cirlumstau- fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
laoilmuf Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of winch is 
suspicion. strictly contemporary with the facts related, is worthless exactly 
in proportion to the particularity of detail* This will relieve us of 


♦Adapted from Alford. Gieek Teht, Prokg. p. 5 G. His remarks are 
strikingly illustrative of Mahometan tradition. “As usual m traditional 
matter, on our advance to later writers, wc find more and more particular 
accounts given; the year of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under 
which the Gospel was wntteu.” But Christian traditionists wcic mere tyros 
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a vast number of extravagant stories, in which the minutise of 
close narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the 
pseudo -freshness of yesterday. 

D — ^It will, however, be just to admit an exception for the Fxrcption in 

^ favour of the 

main outlines of Mahomet’s life, which under ordinary circum- leadmu out- 
lines ot 

stances his friends and acquaintances would naturally remember Maiioinot’d 
or might learn from himself, and would thus be able in after days 
to call up with tolerable accuracy. Such, for instance, aie the 
death of his father, liis nurture as an infant by the Bani Sad, his 
mother’s journey with liim to Medina, and the expedition with 
his uncle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception must 
be allowed in favor of public personagcjs and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet’s birth; because the attention of the people at 
large would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habits of the Aiabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation 
of Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, with Abraha, 

Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to be founded in fact than events, 
any of the much later conversations which Mahomet himself is 
said to have had with the monks on either of his journeys to 
S}Tia; and yet the leadijig facts regarding these journeys tliere is 
no reason to doubt. 

lianged under the same cxco])tion wdll fall those genealogical national 

and historical facts, the preservation of which for five or six 
centuries by the memory alone, is so wonderful a phenomenon in 
the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing ihapsodics of the bard were at once caught 
up by his admiring elan, and soon passed into the mouths even of 
the childi'en. In such poetry were presented tlie names of the 
chieftains, their feats of bravery, their glorious liberality, the 
unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse. 

Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family 


in the art of discovering such “ particular accounts,” m companson with the 
Mahometans, at the talisman of whose pen distance vanishes, and even 
centimes deliver up the minutest details wliich they had engulphed. 
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Thus poetry, superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal 
reminiscences, and the singular capacity of imprinting them 
indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to us the 
interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 
particularity that would excite suspicion were not their reality 
in many instances established by other evidence and by internal 
coincidence.* 

E. — second marked section of time is that which inten^enes 
between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking of 
Mecca. Here indeed we liavc two opposing parties, marshalled 
cHgamst each other in mortal strife, mIiosc statements might liavc 
been a check one upon the other. But during this inteiwal, 
or very shortly after its close, one of the parties was wholly 
extirpated. Its chief leaders were nearly all killed in battle, 
and the remainder amalgamated with the victors. Where- 
fore, we have no surviving evidence whatever on the side of 
Mahomet’s enemies. Not a single advocate was left to explain 
their actions, often misrepresented by hatred; or to rebut the 
unfounded accusations and exaggerated charges imputed to them 
by Maliomet and his followers. On the other hand, we have 
no witnesses of any kind against Mahomet and his party, whose 
one-sided assertions of their innocence and justice might perhaps 
otherwise have been often successfully impugi led. The intemperate 

* M. A. r Caussin dc rciceval who, with incredible labour and ]iro- 
pnrtioiiatc succcS'^, has sonj^ht out and arranged these fails into an uniform 
liistory, thus .lustly expresses liib estimate of tlie Arab genealogical tra- 
ditions: — 

J’ai dit quo toutes les genealogies Aiabes n’etaiciit point certaines; on cn 
trouve en eflet un grand norahre d’cvidemmcnt iiiconiidctcs. Miiis il en est 
aussi beaucoup d’authentiques, ct qui remoiitcnt, sans laenne probable, jusqu’a 
environ six siecles avant Mahomet. C’est un phenonienc vraiment singulicr 
chez un pcuplc inculte et cn gcniral eti anger a fait dc recritiirc, comme 
I’etaicnt Ics Arahes, quo celte fidi'dite a gai der Ic souvenir dcs nncetros. 
Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiment de fierte, daiib I’estime iju’ils faisa- 
ient dc Icur nobles'-e. I^es noms dcs aicu\, graves dans la memoirc dea 
cnfjints, etaient les aiThivcs des famillc** A cesnoms sc raUachaicnt necos- 
sairement quelques notions sui I.a vie des individus, sur les e^enclncnts dans 
Icfifjucls ils avaient figure; ct e’est ainsi qiic les tiaditiona so perpetuaient 
dVige en Age. Essm Sur VJJistoire (k<i Arahes, %ol i. prof. p. 9. 
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and unguarded language Mahomet and the Companions is 
sufficient proof that, in speaking of their adversaries thoir 
opinion was seldom impartial, and their judgment not always 
iinerring. 

F. — It may bo urged in reply, that the great body of th(' liostile To wimt ^ 
Meccans who eventually went over to Islam, would still form a Meican 

11 . 1 . ■ /. 1 -r 

check upon any material misrepresentation of their party. It finally mcor- 
may be readily admitted that they did form some check on the thrMoJems, 
peiTcrsion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with cheli npon 
the credit of Islam and of its Founder. Their influence would also 
tend to preseiwe tlie reports of their own individual actions, and 
perhaps tliose of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible. But this influence at best was partial It must 
vxci be borne in mind that the enemies of the Projdiet who now 
joined his ranks acquired, at the same tunc or very shortly after, 
all the esprit de corps of Islam.* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begun to 
look back upon the heathenism of their own Mcccan career with 
the same horror or contempt as the early converts did. The 
stains of the ]\Ioslein’s unbelieving life wen*, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarnish to his subsequent character. 

He liad sinned “ ignorantly in unbelief;” but now, both in his o>\ti 
view and in the eyes of his comrades, ho was another man, lie 
might therefore well speak of liis rnad opposition to “ the Propliet 
of the Lord and the divine message, witli as hearty a reproba- 
tion as other men; nay, the violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such arc the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the ex imie story told by Maliometans of 
their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca. 

G. ' Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us, in estimating the follv, 

bofiim, himself the leader in the last stage of the opposition 
agai^t Mahomet, became a acaloiis Moslem, and lought under the bauneis 
of his own son in tlio liist Syimn campaign. 

Le vieil Abu-Sofyan, qm autiefois av.iit soiivent eoinl>attn contjc 
oinct, evenu alor;> un des plus zcles sccUitcuis do rislamismc, auiit 
VO u servir sous son fils, ct I’aidcr dcs conseils de son experience.” Caus, 

«c Perc. Vllmtonc des Arahes^ vol. in. p. 429 . 
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tion alone in whose favour it originated, and therefore not to be 
controverted at all. Where it might be otherwise, the story 
would probably at the first be confined within the limits of its 
own party, and no opportunity would be afforded for its contradic- 
tion, until it had taken root and acquired a prescriptive claim. 
Under any circumstances, the considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance ; 
so that without doubt a vast collection of exaggerated tales have 
come down to us, which owe their existence to party spirit. 

By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 
ence of faction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 
lesser circles which formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. 
The fonner we are less in danger of overlooking. ‘Where the full 
development of faction, as in the case of the Abbassides and 
Ommeyads, has laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion ; — he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of AH and Abbas, of 
Muuvia and Abu Sofian. But, though on a less gigantic scale, 
tlie influences of tnbe, of family, and of the smaller associations of 
party clustering around the several heroes of Islam, were equally 
real and effective. The spirit of clanship, which ran so high 
among the Arabs that Mahomet endeavoured in vain to supplant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated Uie confederacies* 
and antipathies of antc-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
annals of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upon the 
destinies even of the Caliphate, It cannot be doubted that tlicse 
combinations and prejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue to the sources of tradition. As an example, may be specified 
the rivalry which led the several families or parties to compete 
with each other for the earliest converts to Islam, until they 
arrived at the conclusion, and consequently j>ropagated the tradi- 
tion, that some of their patrons or ancestors were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himself.* 

* See Sprmfjer's Mohammed^ pp, 108, 162, &c.; and his notice in No.cxii. 
of the AHUitk Journal, p. 123. “Tlicrc ih a j^reat deal of sectarian spirit 
mixed up m the disputes who ‘wcie tlic fust believers?* The buimiea say 
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-We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 3 mumta 
most dangerous to the purity of Tradition, namely, those which mou’to the 
were cmnnon to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases the isiam, and 
bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the nation most fatail 
might form a check upon the fractional aberration. But here the 
bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through which we 
have received Tradition ; and leaving us, for the correction of its 
divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned aU Tradition the object of which is T^dcru^ 
to glorify Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural attributes. 

Although in tlie Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of work- him supor- 
ing miracles, yet he imi)lies that there existed a continuous inter- attributes, 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
whole Coran, indeed, assumes to be a message from the Almighty, 
communicated through Gabriel. Besides being the medium of 
revelation, that favoured angel is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of his Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed commtmication with 
heavenly messengers, thus countenanced by Mahomet himself, 
vras implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 
his lifetime to regard him with a superstitious awe. On a subject 
so impalpable to sense, so readily apprehended by imagination, 
it may bo fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of 
his susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet ; that even simple facts were construed by 
their excited fidth as pregnant wdth marks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship; and that, after the object of their 
veneration had passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and enhanced the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to the right hand or to tlie left. 


Abu Baer, and the Shiahs say All” Tabari also starts another candidate, 
Zeid ibn Haritlia (p. 111 ). One of the traditions, to strengthen the case 
against Abu Baer, says that JiJly persons were believers before him I Jbid, 
Well then may Dr. Sprenger style them ** childish disputes on the seniority of 
their saints in the Islam,” Mohammed, p. 158 . Yet he himself builds too 
much upon them. 
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it was Gabriel witli whom he was holding mysterious converse.* 
Passing gusts raise a cloud from the sandy track ; the pious 
believer exults in the conviction that it is the dust of Gabriel and 
his mounted squadrons scouring the pL'iin, and going before them 
to shake the foundations of the doomed fortress.f On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the marshalled army ; again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, wliile ]\Iichael and Sorafil each with a like angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem front.J 


* Vide Katih al Wuckidi^ p. 33, See also Sprenyer's Mohammed, p. 112, 
note 5. 

f TIow ah'-urd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the 
hiogrujdiers of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition ujjainst the unfortu- 
nate Bani Coreitza. KuUh al Wuchdi, p, 114. Mahomet countenanced, il 
he did not originate the notion. 

X VideKatib al Wtukidi, ]). 114, and p. 100’. Similar statements are 
made regarding the battle of Honein. IhidL p. 130J. At p, 198, the angelic 
host is represented in the unifoim of Zobeir, one of Mahomet’s Companions, 
namely, with yellow tui bans, on i ncbald horses. Hishatni (p. 227,) and Tabari 
(p. 290,) gn e their dicss at tJic battles of Badr and Klicibar. The Meccans 
on their return vanqui bed from Badr, are introduced as dt seribing the 
warrior angels against whom they had to contend. Uishnmi, j). 238; 
Tabari, p. 301; Cans, de JWc, vol iii. pp. 66 & 73. Various traditionists 
a.s‘<crt that the heads of the unbelievers dioppcd oil' bcfoic the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the invisible scimitais of the angels did tlic 
woik with greater rajadity and effect than the grosser steel of Medina 
Ilisfiami, p. 227; Tabari, p. 289. Gabriel fought l)y Abu Baer, Michael b> 
All, and Isriifil looked on, Kutib a! WCukidu p. 212]. Gabriel, after tlic 
battle of Badr was concluded, asked leave of Mahomet, witliout whicli he 
could not ret ire 1 Ibid. p. 102 J. MaJiomct had a conversation with Gabriel 
and tlic particulars are related by llantha, who actually saw the angcL Ibid 
p. 276. These arc only samidcs of what recurs m almost evciy page of 
tradition, and they are quoted to bear out what might otlierwise have 
appeared over-statement in the text. 

The following may be viewed as tlic type of a large class of rairoculou.. 
stories. Othman, when attacked in the last fatal struggle by the conspirators, 
made no resistance, and being asked the cause replied that ^ Mahomet hod 
mode with him a covenant, and he i>atiently abided tlicrcby.” The Moslenv 
(concluding, no doubt, that it was impossible their I’lopliet should not have 
foreseen so important an event as the assassination of liis beloved son-in-law; 
referred this saying to a supposed prophecy by Mahomet, when he said t»; 
Othman “ that the Lord would clothe him with agannent which ho was not 
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Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed angels 
are detailed by the earliest and most trustworthy biographers 
with as much naivete as if they had b(*en veritable warriors of flesh 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein of legend and extra- 
vagance which pervad(‘s even the purest sources of tradition. 

It will frequently be a quCvStion, extremely difficult and some- of 

times impossible to decide, what portions of these supernatural natinK what 

^ ^ ^ ^ , ontfiniU'd 

stories either ()ri'dnat(‘d iii Mahomet himself, or receiveil his eoim- with Maho- 

11 1 • 1 • 1 1 hiniBclf, 

tenaiice; and wliat portion owed its birth, after he was gone, to m sui>er- 
thc excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real facts taioB. 
have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring 
of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions of the lond 
believer have been reflected baek upon the biography of the 
Prophet, and have encircled (wen the objective realities of his life, 
as in the pictures of oni saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colouimgaiid fictitious light so intermingle with the jncture, as to 
place Its details beyond the reach of analytical cnticisin.* 

E. — To the same universal desire of Mahomet’s glorification Miracles, 
must be ascribed the iintpiestioned miracles with which even the 
earliest bi()gra[)hics abound. They are such as the Ibl lowing: — A 
tree fiom a distance moves towards the Prophet ploughing up the 

to divest himself of at the call of the disaffected.” Ibtd. p. 191. The gar- 
ment was the cahpluitp, whicli the coiispiiatois would summon him to abdicate. 

Ayesha too was not at a loss for a scene to give a farther meaning to the 
mystciious words. “When Mahomet,” slie said, “lay on his death- bed, 
he summoned Otliimln, and desired me to depart out of the ehamlier; and 
Otlnuan sat down by tlie dying Prophet; and a.s he siinkc with him, 1 beheld 
and lo, the colour of Otlinian changed.” Without doubt, say the credulous 
hehevers, it was Mahomet foretelling to liis son-in law the violent death 
tlmt awaited him. Ibid p. 19 IJ. Such Att/i/wsiV/ons and carp/uwatmas w^ere 
in tlie course of time repeated as farts. 

* The following tnulition is illusti.itive of this. The corjise of Sand lay 
m an cm])ty nnim Mahomet cntcied alone, lucking Ids steps caiefiilly, as 
if lie walked in the niidsi of men seated closely on the gnumd. On being 
asked the cause* of so stinugo a pixiceeding, he replied, — “Tine, tlicie weie 
no men in the room, hutitw^as so filled with angels, all seated on the ground, 
that I found nowlieic to sit, until one of the angels spiead out his wing for 
me on the ground, and I sat do.vn theicon.” Ibid. p. 264 It is almost 
imjiossible to sny what in tins is Mahomet’s own, and what has been con- 
cocted for him. 


k 
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earth as it advances, and then similarly retires ; oft-repeated 
attempts to murder him are miraculously averted ; distant occur- 
rences are instantaneously revealed, and future events foretold ; a 
large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate for the supply 
of a single person ; prayer draws down immediate showers from 
heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. A frequent and 
favourite class of miracles is for the Prophet, by his simple touch, 
to make the udders of dry goats distend with milk ; so by his 
command he caused floods of water to well up from parched 
fountains, and to gush forth from empty vessels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers.* With respect to all such stories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, that they are opposed 
to the clear declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 

Tiiat it con- It by no means however follows that, because a tradition relates 
ivcitaiofa a miracle, the collateral incidents arc thereby discredited. It 
notTecem- may be that the facts were fabricated to illustrate or embellish a 
an^entii?^- current miracle ; but it is also possible that the miracle was 
Btoryl ^ invented to adorn or account for well-founded facts. In the 
former case, the supposed facts are worthless ; in the latter, they 
may be true and valuable. In the absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design of the narrative is all that can 
guide the critic between these alternatives. 

Tales and F. — The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 

far aaenbaWe bornc in mind when we peruse the childisli tales and extravagant 
to Mahomet tradition into the mouth of Mahomet. The Coran, 

it is true, imparts a far wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of miraculous 
powers. When the Prophet ventured to place such fanciful and 
unw^orthy fictions as those of “ Solomon and the Genii,” of “ the 
seven Sleepers,” or “ the Adventures of Dzfd Camein,” in the 
pages of a Divine Revelation, to what puerilities might he not 
stoop in the familiarity of social conversation ? It must, on the 
other hand, be remembered that Mahomet was taciturn, laconic, 

* All these and scores of like incidents adorn the pages of the “honest ” 
Secretary of Wackidi, as well as of every other biographer and traditionist. 
Sprenger has over-praised die discrimination and sense of the Secretary. 
Mohammed^ p. 72. 
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and reserved; and is therefore not likely to have given forth 
more than an infinitesimal part of the masses of legend and fable 
which Tradition represents as gathered from his lips. These are 
probably the growth of successive ages, each of which d(3posited 
its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's pregnant words, 
if indeed there ever was any such nucleus at all. For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictures and gorgeous scenery of the 
Prophet’s heavenly journey lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. That he subsequently expanded this germ, and 
amused or edified his companions with the minutiae which have 
been brought down to us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also possible, and (by the analogy of Mahomet’s miracles) 
incomparably more probable, that the vast majority of these 
fancies have no otlier origin than the heated imagination of the 
early Mussulmans.* 

G. — Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but connected Supposed 
immediately with the credit and tlie evidences of Islam, is another of Mahomet 
class of narrations which would conjui'c up on all sides prophecies andcinjtian 
regarding the Founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
a])proach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Prophet 

♦ See Sprenger, pp. 123 — 137, wlieic tijcse piiiiciplcs arc aduutted. That 
learned wntei, at the same time, gives a clue to the real facts of the eiu'^c. 

“We must never forget,” lie well writes, “that when his religion was victo- 
nous, he was sunounded liy the most cnthasiastic admirers, whose craving 
faith could he satiated only by the most cxtiavagant stones. Then heated 
imagination would invent them by itself j he only needed to give the key, and 
to nod assent, to augment the number of his miiaclcs to the infinite.” His 
tlieoiy however appears to attribute too much to Mahomet in the construc- 
tion of the legend. 

It is curious, as illustrating the barrenness of the Mahometan canon of 
criticism, to observe that this wild legend is according to its rules one of the 
best established in tiadition, not only in the mam features, but in all its 
marvellous details. Sprenger, who is too much guided by the canon, writes 
here from the Maliometan stand-jioint. “ Though the accounts which we 
find in Arabic and Persian authors are not fiec fi*om later additions, the 
numerous recoids of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that the 
nan*ativc, in its mam features, emanated from himself. There is no event in 
his life, on which we have more numerous and genuine traditions than on 
his nightly journey'* p. 126. 
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himself, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews arc often accused 
in the Coran of wilfully rejecting IMahoniet, “ although they recog- 
nized him as f h(‘) did one of tlieir own sons.” Tradition provides us, 
accordingly, Avilh a host of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
■who found it written in their books that the last of the Prophets 
■was at this time aliout to arise at IMeeea : they asserted that not 
only his name, but his personal appearance, manners, and character, 
were therein depicted to the life, so that recognition could not but 
be instantaneous; and, among other absurd particulars, the very 
city of Medina is pointed out by name as the place ■svhere he 
would take refuge from the persecution of his people! Again, the 
Jews are accused by Mahomet of grudging that a Prophet bad 
arisen among the Arabs, and that their nation liad thus been 
robbed of its prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in fit illustration we 
have iiinuinerable stories c»f Mahomet having bciui recogni/ed by 
the ralibms, and of attempts made by them to kill liim; and this, 
too, lung before he had any suspicion himself that he Avas to be a 
Prophet, nay during his venj infancy! It is enough to have alluded 
to this class of fabrications.* 

n. — Such unblushing inventions atHI lead us to receive ■w’ith 
suspicion the aaIioIc senes of biles in A\hieh it is pielended that 
IMalioinet and his religion Avere foreshadowed^ so that jdous men 
anticipated, long before the Prophet, many of the ])ecu]iar rites and 
doctimes of Islam. It AA-^as a fond conceit of ^lahoinet tliat Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faith of all 
good men A\ho looked forward to luin^elf as the great Prophet 
charged Avitli winding up the j>reAuous dispiaisations. It. Avas 
therefore natural for his credulous folloAvers to carry out this idea, 
and to invest any serious-minded man or earnest in(]uiicr who 

* As s])eciniens, the Arabic scholar may consult the Kalih id Wiididiy 
pp. 29 , 30 , OOJ, 31 , 3 rd, ''vholc c]i!»])tci, Beset ijUrm of Mahomet 

in the Old Testamenf and (Jospd, j» f/Jj. The key to the iiNt>eitious of 
Mahomet alluile<l to jn the text, lies suii|,ly in ihc-se two taels, Isl that the 
Jews did l(X)k for a Projihet to lonu, which exi)ectjitioti Mahomet affbeted to 
aj>]irojinale to liim^clf, 2 im!. that they lield llii.s ]*roj)het AAoiild he of the seed 
of David, whiiJi assertion Mahomet believed, or i»ictendcd to believe, was 
founded in meic envy and grudge against himself. 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of the dawning rays of the divine 
effulgence about to burst upon the world.* 

I. — To the same spiiit we may attribute the continual and pal- Historyoftht 

^ •' . . T 1 1 j Prophet B an- 

nable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition and the legends of cestors, and 
Arabia iallu with the Scriptures of the Old lest anient, and A.abia, 
Jewish tradition. This canon has little application to the bio- from, or con- 

1 1 j. j* toimed to, 

Grranv of Mahomet himself, but it has a wide and most eiieciive jewWi scrip- 

o X J tur0 HTlcI 

range in reference to tlie legendary history of his ancestors and of tradition, 
early Arabia. The desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour 

* Such are the talcs icgaidiiig Zcid, {Hhhumh pp. 55 — .59, and Kaiih al 
WucLidi, ]). 30i) wlio, It IS s.aid, spent liis life in scaiching “for the religion 
of Abraham,” till at last a monk, meeting him at Halea, sent him back to 
Mecca to await ike Prophet about to arise ikcie! Sentences of the Coran, and 
piiiyeis in the exact expressions of Mahomet, arc put into the li]»s of Zcul by 
the traditionists. The disii editable nature of these nairativcs is ])alpal)le 
fiom their veiy style and contents. Vide Spienyer\ Mohammed, p. 43, 
note 4. Still I am t.ir from (lenying that Zeid’s enquincs and doetiinesmay 
have constituted one ot the e.iuscs winch piompled Mahomet to enquiiy and 
religious thought, but >vhatcver giouuds may exist for rcgaidiug Zeid as a 
philosophical or a leligious eniimier, one ’would only have smiled at the 
clumsiness of the stiuetuio eieetcd by the tiaditioiiists on so slender a base, 
had it not been that Dr Sprengci appears himself to leeogniyc it, and even 
builds thereon in jiart bis own tliooiy that Mahomet *^did nothing more than 
gafhei the footing elements which had been imported or oi iginated by others,^' 
and, instead ot canying Aiahia along with him, was himself earned 
“ by the irresistible toieeof the spiiitol the time.” Vide Lije oj Mohammed, 
pp. 39-— 49. 

Aiabia was no doubt picpaicd for a icligious change. Judaism and 
Chiistiamty had sown tlie seeds of di\iiic knowledge every hcic and there, 
and many enquiiing niiiids may have groped the way to truth, and paved the 
road for Mahomet’s investigations and convictions, but to none of these is 
Islam duectly attributable Its peciiliaiities arc all the l^ro\>hci’s own. 

Mahomet alone is responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to all the 
credit (w'liatevcr it may be) of iis sole founder. It is the workmanship of 
his wonderful mind, and bcais in e\ery part the impress of Ins iiuiividualily. 

Such ])assages as the following are in this view strangely mistaken. — 

Islam is not the work o/ Mahomet, it is not the doctitne of the Impostor.'' 

Sprenger's Mohammcd,p. 175. Yet the learned writer ehaiges him wnth its 
faults: “There is liow'evei no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his 
immorality and perverseness of mind, and that most of the objectionable 
doetiines are Ins.” Ibid. This is hardly the even-handed justice we might 
have expected fiom the philosophical principles of Sprongcr. 

Since the above note was in type, I am glad to find that some of its 
yiew^s receive confirmation fiom a leanied and judicious wi iter, T.Noeldeke, 
m his treatise De origine et compositione QoJam. Gottingae, 1856, p. 15. 
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to prove, the Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began 
even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, were false to their own 
creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Mahomet 
and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long well-known in 
Medina and in the countries over which Islam early spread, and 
the Mahometan system was now made to fit upon it; for Islam 
did not ignore, but merely superseded, Judaism and Christianity, 
as the whole does a part, or rather as that which is complete 
swallows up an imperfect commencement. Hence arose such 
absurd anachronisms as the attempts to identify Cahtan with 
Joktan (between whom, at the most moderate estimate, fifteen 
centuries intervene); thus were forged the earlier links of the 
Abrahamic genealogy of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ish- 
mael and the Israelites, cast in a semi- Jewish semi- Arab mould. 
These, though pretending to be original traditions, can generally 
be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture and rabbinical lore, 
or as Arabian legends forced into accommodation with them. 
Abundant illustration of this important position wiU bo met with 
in the two following chapters. 

Traditions of J. — Of analogous nature may be classed the traditions which 
and Chris aflirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated their 
Sing niuti- Scripturcs. After a careful and repeated examination of the 
intcrjSiated. whole Coran, I have been able to discover no grounds for believing 
that Mahomet himself ever expressed the smallest doubt at any 
period of his life in regard either to the authority or the genuine- 
ness of the Old and New Testaments, as extant in his time * He 
was profuse in assurances that his system entirely corresponded 
with both, and that he had been foretold by former prophets ; and, 
as perverted Jews and Christians were at hand to confirm his 
words, and as the Bible was little known among the generality of 
his followers, those assurances were implicitly believed. But as 
Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries where the 
Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepancies between 
them and the Coran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 

♦ See a Treatise by the Author, entitled “ The testimony borne by the 
Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures** Agra; 1856. ITie subject 
will be farther alluded to in the concluding chapter of this volume. 
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with an easy conscience, laid the entire blame at the door of the 
dishonest Jews and Christians (the former of whom their Prophet 
had accused in the Coran of hiding and “ dislocating” the prophe- 
cies of himself); and according to the Moslem wont, a host of 
stories with all the necessary details of Jewish fabrication and 
excision soon grew up, exactly suited to the necessities of Islam. 

If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable stories ^v^ly BJirh 
of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should not mui un- 
have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible Maho- were 
metans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it must be dieted, 
kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion were completely 
stifled under the crushing dogmas of Islam. Any sim]>leton 
might fancy, every designing man could with ease invent, such 
tales; when once in currency, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no well-known 
fact or received dogma were contradicted by them, upon what 
general considerations were they to be rebutted? If any one, 
for instance, had contended that all human experience was contra- 
dicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel. Honest 
inquiry into the genuineness of holy Scripture would have sapped 

* All iiistiiTicc of this vciy numeious cliuss of stones will be found in the 
Katib al Wackidt p. 70. A Copt, rciuling Ins uncle’s Bible, is struck by 
finding two leaves closely glued together. On opening them, he discovers 
the most copious details regarding Mahomet, as a Prophet immediately alniut 
to appear. His uncle was displeased at his curiosity and beat him, saying 
the Prophet had not yet arisen. Cnf, Sprenger^s Mohammed^ p. 140. 

The following is an example of the puerile tales of later days growing out 
of the same spirit; — “ A nanator relates that there was, in the kingdom 
of Syria, a Jew, who while busied on the Sabbath perusing the Old Testa- 
ment, perceived on one of the lca\es the name of the blessed Ibropbet in 
four places; and out of spite he cast that leaf into the fire. On the following 
day, he found the same name written m eight places; again he burnt the 
pages. On the third, he found it written in twelve places. The man 
marvelled exceedingly. Ho said within himself, ‘ the more I cut this name 
from the Scripture, the more do I find it written therein. I shall soon have 
the whole Bible filled with the name.* At last he resolved to proceed to 
Medina to see the Prophet.’* The story goes on to say that he reached 
there after Mahomet’s death, embraced his garments, “and expired in tlie 
arms of his love.” See Calcutta Review, vol. xvii. p. 408, in an article on the 
Maulud Siiarif, or of Mahomet^ p 46, published at Ciiwnporc and 

at Agra, 1267-B; Hegira. 
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the foundations of Islam, and was therefore out of 'the question. 
Wlio would dare to argue against a miraculous tale that did 
honour to Mahomet, on the ground that it was in itself impro- 
bable, that the narrator might have imbibed a fajse impression, or 
that even in the Coran miraculous powers were never arrogated 
by tlie Prophet? The argiuneiit would have j(*oparded tlic neck 
of the logician ; for it has been already shoum tliat the faith and 
the ]K)lify of Islam were one; — that free opinions and heiesy were 
synonymous with conspiracy, tieason, and icbellion.* W’liere- 
fore it came to pass that, under the slndter of the cnil arm and of 
the laiialieal credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends giew np in pel feet security from the attacks of doubt and 
of honest iinpiiry. 

K. — The converse principle is likewise true; that is to say, 
traditions, founded upon good evidence, and undisputed because 
notorious in the lirst days of Islam, gradually fell into disiepute, 
or were cntiicly rejected, because they aj)})eared to dishonour 
Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinion. The natuie of 
the case rendeis it ini})ossibIe to juove this position so fully as the 
preceding ones, since we can now have no trace of such tradi- 
tions as were early dropped. But w^c discover vestiges of a sjiirit 
that would necessarily produce such results, woiking even in tlie 


* The Arabic student will find tins well illiiviiatod by the treatment v\ Inch 
the “hypocrites” or “ di«!aflectcd ” are rcpic^eiitcd ns rcccniuj^ c\cn during 
Mahomet’^ life-timc. On the cxiicdition to T.ibiik, Mcdiomet ]H'nyed for 
ruin, which accoidmgly dc-ccndcd A ]»ei verse iloulitci, ln>we\er, s.ud, “ It 
was Imt a chance cloud that liappcncd to pass ” Slmrtly aflcr, tlic Tnipliet’a 
camel strayed, again the doubtci said, “Doth not Mahomet deem himself 
a Prophet? lie profe^seth to bring intelligence to you fiom the Ilcinens, 
yet is he unable to tell where his own camel is!” “Vc sen ants of the 
Lord!” exclaimed his comrade, “there b a idiigiie in tin*' ])lace, and I knew 
it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of the Lord! \V retell, remain not in 
ni} presence!” Mahomet had of course, in dm* time, ^upermitiiraf intimation 
conveyed to him not only of the douhtei’s sjx'ech, hut of the spot where tho 
camel was; and the doubter aftenvards repented, and was confirmed in llic 
faith. Jluihumt, p. .1111. 

Omar’s sword wa.s readily unsheathed to imn^h such secptieal temerity, 
and Mahomet himself trequently visited it in the early part of liis Mcdim^i 
career with assassination, and on the conquest of Mecca by open execution . 
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second and third centuries. There is an apparently well-sup- 
ported story which attributes to Mahomet a momentary lapse and 
compromise with the idolatry of Mecca; and traditions on the 
subject from various sources are related by the earliest and the best 
historians. But theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thus degraded himself 
after he had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore 
denied, or entirely omitted, by some of the earliest and by most of 
the later biographers of the Prophet, tliough the facts are so 
patent that the more candid fully admit them.* The principle 
thus found in existence in the second and tliird centuries, may be 
presumed to have been at woik also in the first. 

L. — The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the axioms Pious frauds 
^ 1 1 /» 1 • 'liiowuLle in 

of Islam. Deception, by the current theology of Mahometans, is Islam. 

allowable in certain ciicumstances. The Prophet himself, by 

precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that to tell 

an untruth is on some occasions allowable; and what occasion 

would approve itself as more j‘ustifiable, nay meritorious, than 

that of furthering the interests of Islam ? f The early Moslems 

* Dr. Sprenger Iiab some valuable rciuaiks ou this subject in his notice of 
Tiibari; Asiatic Joumaly No. ccxii. p. 19, et. seq. The stoiy of the lapse is 
honestly told by Wackiili and Tabari, .xiid (as wc find by a quotation iii the 
latter) liy Ibn Isliac; but it is cnliiely .‘iiid tacitly omitted by Ibii Ilisliam, 
although hih book professes to embrace that of Ibii Ishac. Vide Kdtib al 
Wdckidi^p 29; Tahari^p, 10, and Sprciujet's Mohammedjp, 184, 

The author of the Mawnhib AUadoniya, in au iiitcicsting passage in 
elucidation of the authenticity of the story, traees the objectious and 

doubts to fear of heresy and mjury to Islam; thus; — ^ 

“It IS said that this story is of a hcictic.il character and h.is no foundation. 

But It 18 not so; it is really well founded.” And again, — ^ ^ 

r* Jli 1 ^ Sij iljjj j! cA! j Ju 

tiUi Jjlw — “Again (another author) rejects it on tlic ground that if it 

liad really happened, many of those who had believed would have become 
apostates, winch was not the case.” 

t The common Moslem beliet is that it is allowable to tell a falsehood on 
four occasions: 1st, to save one’s life; 2nd, to effect a peace oi reconciliation; 

3rd, to persuade a uoinau; 4th, on the occasion of a journey oi expedmom 
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would suppose it to be fitting and right that a divine religion 
should be supported by the evidence of miracles, and they no 
doubt believed that they were doing God service by building up 
testimony in accordance with so laudable a supposition. The case 
of our own religion, whose purer morality renders the attempt 
incomparably less excusable, shows that i>ious fabrications of this 
description easily commend themselves to tlie conscience, where 
there is the inclination and the opportunity for their perpetration. 

There 'were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would jirobably have scrupled at such open fiaud; 
but these are the very individuals from whom wc have the fewest 
traditions. Wc read of some cautious men among the Companions 
who, ])erceiving the difficulty of reciting accounts of their Prophet 
with perfect accuracy, and perhaps disgusted with the barefaced 
eflfrontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and unfoimded tra- 
ditions, abstained entirely from repeating the sayings of Mahomet.* 


The fust is borao out by Maihomot^ express sanction, Amraar ibii Yasir 
wa^ sorely jieiseeiiteJ by the ]ia;ranis o( Mecca, and denied the faith for his 
deluerance. Tlic Pioi>liot aiijirovcd of lus comlucl. — “ If they do tlus> again, 
then repeat the snnu recantation to them atjaiuy Katxb al WucLidi, j). 227 J. 
Another tradirioii pre^eived in the tainily of Yasir, if» ns follows: — “The 
iduliUor> seized Ainniar, and they let him not go until he had abused Mahomet 
and ^j^okin >^ell ot their g(Mls. 11c then rejmned to the Projihet, who asked 
of Jiim what had haj)fK‘iied.” — ^“Evil, oh Projihet of the Lord! I was not 
let go until I had almsed thee, and sjiokeii well of their gods.” — “ But how,” 
leplicd Mahomet, “dost thou find ihiiic owm heart?” — “Secure and stedfast 
in the faith.” — “ Then” saul Mahomet, “</" the^ lepeat the balnea do thou too 
repeat the same” Ibid, Maliomet also said that Animal’s lie was better 
than Abu JahVs truth. 

The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition: — “That per- 
son IS not a liar who makes ]>eacc between two jieojde, and speaks gixxi 
wold's to do away their quarrel, alUiouyh they should he lies. ”il/w/<ca<, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

As to the Mof/, wc have a melancindy iristanec that Maliomet did not 
think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
his Egyptian maid. And regarding the fourth^ it was Ms constant habit in 
projecting cxjxiditions (exee]>tirig only that to Tabuk) to conceal his inten- 
tions, and to give out that he was about to jiroceed in another direction from 
the true one. UUuhni, p. 392; Katib al Wackidi, p. 133^. 

♦ Thus Omar declined to give ccitaiii information, saying, “If it were not 
that I feared lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take there- 
from, verily I would tell you.” Katib al Wtickidi, p. 2361. Similar tra- 
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But regarding those Companions from whom tlie great mass of 
tradition is drawn, and their immediate successors, it does not 
appear that we are now in possession of any satisfactory moans 
for dividing them into separate classes, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would vary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were more constantly than others with 
Mahomet, and had therefore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Ayesha, were specially 
given to gossiping tales and trifling frivolities ; but none ol them, 
as far as we can judge, was free from the tendency to glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be witliheld from the 
marvellous, by the most glaring violations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression derived from their evi- 
dence in the shape in which it has reached us,* 


ditions are given regarding Othman. Ihid,^ 1681,1891. See one of these 
quoted above at p 28, note. 

Abdallah tin Musud was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s words, that he 
always guarded his relation by the conditional clause, “ he spake soniethnig 
like this, or near unto it,” but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the un- 
conditional formula of repetition, — Jli “ sy)ake 

the Ptopket of the Lord** — csca]>ed Ins lips, and he became opi>re&se<l with 
anguish, so that the sweat dm]>pcd irotn his ioiehead. Then he said, “Jf the 
Ixird so will, the l*rophct may have said more than that, or less, or near 
unto it,” //ml, p. 209. This is no doubt grc.itly exaggerated. 

^^Saad ilm Ahi WackLds was asked a question and he kept silence, saying 
I fear that if I tell you one ihuif/, ye will yo and add theieto, as fom me, a 
hundred,** Ibid, p. 206^ Thus also one enquired of Abdallah ibn Zobeu , 
“ Why do we not hear thee telling anecdotes rcgauling the Prophet, as such 
and such jversons tell? ” He replied, “It is very true that I kept close by the 
Prt>phct fiom the time I first believed, (and thcicfoi e am intimately acquainted 
with his words); but I heard him say, ‘Whosoever shall repeat a lie con- 
cerning me, liis resting place shall be in hell-fiic.” Jhid. p. 199. So m 
exphiiiiing why several of the principal Companions have left no traditions, 
Waekidi wiitcs, “From some thcie arc no remains of tiadition rcgaidmg the 
Pniphet, althougli they were more in his company, sitting and lieaiing him, 
than others who have left us many traditions, and iJiis we attribute to their 
fear** (of giving forth erroneous traditions,) &c. Ibid, p. 176*. 

* It is possible that farther investigation may bring to light facts on 
which some principle of classification of the early traditionists, us tmst- 
worthy or otlicnvise, may he based. Thus Dr. Sprenger writes;— “As it 
IS of great inq>oitance to know the character of the witnesses, I intend to 
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► M. — The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature of 
which I have been endeavouring to trace. But the testimony of 
the Companions, as delivered to us, is so unaccountably lickle and 
capricious that, even ^\hcro no motive whatevei can be guessed 
at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of observation, 
the traditions often flatly contradict one another. For instance, a 
score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed his hair; they men- 
tion the substances used; some not only maintain that they were 
eye-witnesses of the fact during the Pj*o])het’s life, but produce 
after his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. A 
score of otliws, possessing equally gnod moans of information, 
assert that he never dyed his hair, and that moi cover he had no 
need to do so, as his groydiairs were so few that they might be 
counted.* Again, wdlh respect to Ins Signet ring — a matter 
involving no faction, family iiiteicsi, or dogma — the traditions are 
most discordant. One party relate that, feeling tlie want of a 


embrace the first opportunih \>luch I nan have to ])ul)hhli the notes >\hich 
I have collected on tlic inventors of minules and of legends regarding Mo- 
hammed.” Second Notice of Waqidij^ p. 19. But after all there is not much 
prospect of material advantage from such ciKjuiries, since the worst descrip- 
tion of bias — that, nameh, which tends to glorit) Mahomet— pervades the 
nhok of Mohametun tradition. 

* Vide Kiitih fd Wackidi^ pp. 83J-85. E\en tlic exact number of his 
white hairs n given by dilicieiit authoiiticb vaiion^ly, as 17, 18, 20, or 30. 
Some say that when he oiled Im head they a]>]>eaied; others that the juo- 
cess of oiling concealed them. As to ilie eoloi used, the amounts also diller. 
One says he employed Henna and K.itain which ga\ e a i eddish tinge, hut 
that he hked ydlvir best One traditionist ap[no\es of a jet black dye, wliilo 
Others say tlie Pio[)}ict forl^adc this. 

The following traditions on the subject arc curious — Moliomct said, 
“Those who dye their hair black like tlic crops of pigeons, shall never smell 
the smell of Paradise.” “ In the day of judgincni, the Lord will not look 
upon him who dyes ins Iiair black.” 

A grey-headed man one day ajipjoachcd tlie Prophet with his hair dyed 
black. Mahomet not recogni/ang him, asked who he was. The man gave 
his name. “Nay,” rojilied the Piojihet, dmt thou art the Vevtl!” The 
only sujiposition (apart fiom wanton and gratuitous fuhiication,) which one 
ran imagine to account for th(‘se contraiy tiadilioiLS, is that they w'erc in- 
vented by grcv^-hcadcd men to countenance and sanction the sevcial modes 
of djeing piaciised hv themsebes! 
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seal for his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for 
that purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that Khalid ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring plated with silver; and that 
Mahomet, taking a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states, that the ring was brought by Amr 
bin Said from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Mu6dz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen. One set of traditions hold that 
Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on his left; one 
that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it outside; one 
that the inscription upon it was while the rest declare 

that it was jJJl Now all these traditions refer to 

one and the same ring; because it is repeatedly added that, after 
Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Baer, by Omar, and by 
Othman, and was lost by the latter in the well Arts. There is 
yet another tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
immediate successors ever wore a ring at all.*)’ Now all these 
varying narratives are not given doubtfully, as conjectures which 
might either be right or wrong, hut they are told with the full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and with such minute particulars and 
circumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simjde 
reader’s mind that each of the narrators had the most intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, to unsupported 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the sheer love of story-telling, {JisuSent 
arc we to attribute such gratuitous and wholesale fabrications ? 

And from this we may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only, unless 
there be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral 
evidence in its favour. 


* Sec the interesting paper by M.Belmm the Journal Abuitique^ regarding 
the seal of Muhoinel iq^on his letter to the Egyptian goveiiior,Macouctu«,the 
6ni)j)oscd original of which waT discovered by M. Bartlielemy in a Cojaic 
monastery. It seems desn able that the gciiiiineiiess of this Miigulai ly dis- 
covered document should be farther discussed by the scholais of Europe, 
t All these traditions will he found in Kuhb al Wachdi, })p. 911-92J. 
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ni.^What IIL I will now proceed to mention the considerations which 

tions confirm should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, os well 
individual . . . i i t i . 

traditions? as the caution to be observed in their application. 

Ajnreement A. — ^Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between tradi- 

imiri?mient tions independent of one another, or which, though traceable to a 
traditions, origin, have descended by different chains of witnesses, 

may generally be regarded as a presumption of credibility. We 
know that the first sources of tradition were numerous ; and, as 
already stated, the stream often flow^s through separate cliannels. 
Evidence of tliis description may therefore afford a cumulative 
presumption that the circumstances common to so many separate 
traditions were currently reported or believed at the iKiint of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Mahomet’s 
death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; for, 
in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, close agree- 
raent may be even a ground of distnist. It may argue that, though 
attributed to different sources, the traditions really belong to one 
and the same fiimily, peihaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great as to exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for believing that 
either the common source is not of old date, or that tlie channels 
of conveyance have not been kept distinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepancy must be looked for, and it wull imjirove rather 
than injure the character of the evidence. Thus the frequent 
variations in the day of the week on which remarkable events 
arc stated to Lave occurred, arc just what we should expect 
in independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the Collectors in having gathered them 
bond fide from various and independent sources, as well as in 
having refrained from any attempt to blend or harmonize the 
differing accounts. 

A^frecment The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
«on8*oniy^of tradition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 
same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 
other portions may contain circumstantial variations; and it is 
possible that the latter may have a bond fide independent origin, 
which the former could not jiretend to. The intimate union, in 
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separate but corresponding traditions, of fabulous'narrations charac- 
terized by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts cir- 
cumstantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, which professes to have been 
derived from his nurse Halima, and handed down to us in three 
distinct traditions. “ These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, 
agree almost literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the 
facts.”* The marvellous was derived from one common soui'ce of 
fabrication, but the facts from original authorities. Hence the 
uniformity of the one, and the variation in the other. 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species of Verimi coin- 
evidence peculiar to itself ; it may point to a common recorded point 
original, of date antecedent to that probably at which most of the vmttSn^ 
other traditions were reduced to writing. There is no reason for 
believing that any such records were made till long after the era 
of Malioinet, and they can therefore assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remains. But they may claim the advantage of 
a greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinary tradition, 
as in the case of the history by Zohri of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century. j* 

B- — Correspondence at any point with facts mentioned or alluded Correspond- 

, . ^ , 1 , . dice with tho 

to m tne Loran will generally impart credit in whole or in part to Comnavaiu- 

the traditional narrative. Some of the most important incidents flrmatioi 
connected witli Mahomet’s battles and campaigns, as well as with 
a variety of domestic and political matters, are thus attested. 

Such apparent confinnation may however be deceptive, for the 
allusion in the Coran may have given me to the tradition. The 
story, if not from the first an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastic comment on the text; 
and, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity as a confident recital of fact. Take for example the follow- 
ing verse in the Coran; — Reinembtr the favour of thy Lord unto 
thee, when certain men designed to stretch forth their hands upon 
thee, and the Lord held hack from thee their hands.lf. By some this 

* Vide Sprenger* s Life of Maliommed, p. 78, note 3. 
t This will be farther noticed below, p. Ixxxviii. 
t Sura, v. 12. 
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passage is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca; 
but, the craving after the circumstantial and the marvellous not 
being satisfied witli this tame and reasonable interi)retation, 
several different occasions liavc been invented on which the hand 
of the enemy, in the very act of brandishing a sword over Ma- 
homet’s head, Avas miraculously stayed by Gabriel.* Again, the 
discomfiture of the army of Abraha shortly before the birth of 
Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in Sum cv; — And did not 
the Lo?d send against them flocks of little birds, f chick cast upon 
them small clay stones, and made them like unto the stubble of tchich 
the cattle have eaten ? This appears to be only a highly coloured 
metaphor for the general destruction of' the army by the lavages 
of small-pox or some similar pestilential calamity But it has 
afforded a staiting point for the extravagances of tradition, wliicli 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they stiaick the 
enemy, the exact kind of wound inflicted, as if the ]>ortent 

* In the attack upon the Bani Ghatfein, learn fiom Wackidi that whilst 
Mahomet was resting underatiee, the enemy's leader came stealthily up and 
snatching his sword, cxfiaiined — “Who is there to defend thee against mo 
this day?’* “The Txird,” replied the IVoj diet. Thereupon Gabriel struck 
the man upon In’s client, and tlie sword falling from Ins liand, Maliomct in 
hi" turn seized it aiul retorted the question on Ins ad\crsaiy, aWio imiitedi- 
ateJy became a eoiivcit, “and u ith ufon/tn to it i** adde»l, Sum 

y, 12 icrtalcdy Kntib al WnHidi^ p. 104J. Vide aho Weiks Mohammed^ 
p. 121, vhcre the story is related, hut in a Mihsoquent i>as.sage that author 
(on account of the numerous atteiiij>ts at assiusmnation and marvellous 
cscajKJS Ins biographers tell of Mahomet,) not witlnnit reason regrets the 
respect with which he had treated it; p. 2 .j 7, note 39. 

The tale a second lime eliiinsily repeated by tlie biographers almost in 
the same terms, on the occasion of his expedition to Dzat al Ibea; and here 
Ilishami adds, — “With special reference to this event, Suia v. 12 was re- 
vealed, but others attribute the passage to the attcmjit of Ainr ibn Juhsh, 
one of the Bam Nadhir,” who it is jiretended tried to roll down a stone upon 
the Prophet from the roof of a house. Jlishumi, p. 283; Katib al Wackidt, 
p. IIOJ; compare also Saids note on the Averse. 

Thus wc have three or four different incidents to Avhich the passage is 
applied, some of which art evidently fabricated to suit the passage itself 

f The metaphor Avas probably suggested (as we shall see below) by the 
name for small-pox i signifying also “ small stones.** The name 

IS probably connected with the hard and gravelly feeling of the jmstules. 
See Hishami, ji. 19. 
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had but just occurred within sight of the narrators; — and yet 
the whole has evidently no other foundation than the verse above 
quoted, which the credulous Moslems interpreting literally, deemed 
it necessary to clothe with ample illustration. These are types 
of the numberless puerile or romantic legends which have been 
fabricated out of nothing; and which, though purely imaginary, 
have been reared upon the authority of a Coranic basis.* 

c. — ^When a tradition contains statements in disparagement of nisparaRc. 
Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his followers ; or JLiUomet a 
an insult from his enemies after his emigration (for then the period credibility, 
of his humiliation had passed, and that of his exaltation arrived) ; 
his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour; or, in fine, 
anything at variance either in fact or doctrine with the principles 
and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong reason for admitting it 
as authentic: because, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such 
a tradition could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it 
could obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply the rule to all that is con- 
sidered hy ourselves discreditable or opposed to morality. Cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when practised 
against infidels^ were regarded by the first followers of Islam as highly 
meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia admitted with com- 
placency a coarseness of language and behaviour, which we should 
look upon as reprehensible indecency. These and similar exceptions 
must be made from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 

D. — There is embodied in tradition a source of information far Treaties 
more authentic than any yet alluded to, though unfortunately of wHSiy' 
very limited extent, — ^I mean the transcripts of treaties purporting 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in his presence. 

It has been before shown that ordinary traditions were not Their au- 
recorded in the time of Mahomet ; and tliat, even were we to 
admit an occasional resort to such early notes or memoranda, Jury 
there is no evidence regaiding their subsequent fate, nor any*^^®"' 

* As illustrative of similarly fabricated stories in the early history of our 
Church, the legend of St. Pnufs battle with the wild beasts (Niceph. lI.E. 
ii. 25) may be referred to as growing out of 1 Cor. xv. 31. See Stanley 
on the Corinth urns m loco. 
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criteria for distinguishing out of our present stores the traditions 
possibly founded upon them, from those that originated and were 
for a long time sustained by purely oral means. To a veiy 
different category belong the treaties of Mahomet. They consist 
of compacts entered into with the suiTOunding tribes of Arabia, 
Jewish and Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem; these were 
at the time reduced to writing, and attested by one or more of his 
followers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
the Prophet's flight to Medina and acquisition of political influ- 
ence, and from their nature are limited to the recital of a few 
simple facts. But these facts again form valuable supports to the 
traditional outline; and, especially where they detail the relations 
of Islam with the neighbouring Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest. 

In the Kutib al Wiickidi’s biography thci'e is a section expressly 
devoted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
or three scores of them. Over and again, the author (in the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century) states that he had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from the testimony of those who had seen them. “ They 
were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, “ in the time of Harfln 
Al Rashid (A.H. 170 — 193), and were then collected.”* This 
is quite conceivable, for they were often recorded upon lcather,f 
and would invariably be preserved with care as their charters of 
privilege by those in whose favour they w^ere concluded. Some of 
the most interesting, as the terms allowed to the Jew's of Kheibar 
and to the Christians of Najriin, formed the basis of political events 
in the caliphates of Abu Baer and Omar ; the concessions made 
in others to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof 
that they were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally 
clear that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian hand. 

Wlienever, then, there is fair evidence in favour of such 
treaties, they may be placed, as to historical authority, almost on 
a par with the Coran J 

* Sprenger^ s Mohuimiu'dj p. 63. 

f Instances have been j;iven above j p. xii note 2. 

X The followinjr arc the chief references in the Kdlil al VdcLult to tin. 
iiqwak of such treaties as extant in his time.— 
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The narrative of official deputations to Mahomet is sometimes Written de- 
stated to have been derived from the family, or tribe which sent 
the embassy, and which had preserved a written memorial of the “mai wbSn 
circumstances. Accounts so obtained may undoubtedly be viewed thel^ 
as founded on fact, for the family or clan would naturally treasure 
up in the most careful way any memorials of the manner in which 
the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 
be a tendency in all such statements to self-aggrandizement.* 

E. — Another traditionary source, supported by authority pecu- Poetical re- 
, . . 1 1*1/. • mains carry 

liar to itself, takes nse in the verses and poetical fragments attn- a special 
buted to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the il'sucii waro 
composition of persons who died before the Prophet, as Abu a period be- 

fore the nse 

of Mahomet 

1. Hish^ ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walidihn JabirscTit an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of his tribe at Jahalein. KCitib al Wachidi, p. 54. 

2. Wackidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the 
chief of Dumat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the people of 
Duma showed him. Ibid, p. 56^. 

3. Wackidi took the copy of a letter (apparently original) addressed by 
Mahomet to the people of Adzmh (a Jewish settlement on the Aelanitic 
guljili) and gives the words of it Ibid, p. 57. 

4. Mahomet gave to Rufad ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fulj, a written treaty, 

“ which that family now possesses.” Ibid, p. 59]. 

5. Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him a written 
treaty “ which is with the family to this day.” Ibid. p. 69. 

Wackidi read the original document in which Arcam, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted his house (famous in the Prophet’s Mcccan histor}') to 
sacred puriioses. Ibid, p. 226. 

Besides these, there arc a great number of treaties and letters to the 
various chiefs and tribes in Arabia, introduced in extenso, into the biographical 
writings; and, although it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable 
that these were in many cases copied from the originals; or from transcripts 
of them, which tlioiigh perhaps removed several steps from the originals, are 
still likely to have been genuine. Counterfeits tliere may ho amongst them, 
but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated documents of this 
nature are not more numerous. The reason of their limited number appears 
to have been the difficulty of counterfeiting sucli written relics in the early 
age of Islam with any chance of success. 

* Thus the secretary of Wackidi details such a narrative with the preface 
—“My informant, Muhammad ibn Yahya relates, that he found it in the 
writings of his fatlier;” and again “ Amr the Od/rite says,he/>tt/irf it written 
in the papers of his futUcr.” Tlie story that follows relates to a deputation 
from the Bam Chkara Kuhb al Wuclidi, pp. 64] & 12. 
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TMib his uncle; others, of those who survived him, as Ilassan ibn 
Thabit, a poet of Medina. There can be no question as to the 
great antiquity of these remains, though we may not always be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
respect to those which purj>ort to be of date preceding the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetical habits of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,* the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefully composed verses "were at the first committed for 
greater security to w'riting, it cannot certainly be deemed impro- 
bable that such poems or fragments should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date long after the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in his life or connected ^vitll 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion by some contemj>orary poet, or as the actual effusion of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it may be laid down 
that wherever there is betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet’s pro- 
plietical dignity or \ictorics, — the premonitory dawn of approach- 
ing glory, — the poetry may at once be concluded as an after- 
thought, triumphant Islam having reflected some rays of its 
refulgence upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by 
this rule, there are fragments which may be ascribed, as more or 
loss genuine, to the men wliose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in fact or spirit, 
is evidently the composition of a later age The question how- 

* liurkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains, “ Throu^^hout 
every jiart of the Arabian desert, iKietry is equally esteemed. Many jiersons 
are found who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read 
or write; yet as they employ on such occasions clioscri term^ only, and as the 
purity of their vernacular language is such ns to jirccludc any grammatical 
errors, tlicsc verses, after passing from moutii to mouth, may at last be com- 
mitted to paper, and will most commonb be found regular and correct. I 
presume that the greater part of tlic regular j)oetr}' of the Arabs, >vhich has 
descended to us, is dent cd from similar coiniKisitions.” Durhhardt\ Notes on 
the Bedouins, vol. i. ]k 251 ; see also p. 373. 

f As an example I may refer to the jK)etry which Abu Tahb, Mahomet’s 
uncle, is said to have recited when tiie Coieish took decisive measures 
against the I*ro]>hct, and ‘‘Oiiglit to warn the i)ilgrinis of other triOes nut to 
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ever is one of literary curiosity rather than of historical evidence; Not of very 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in the biography of Mahomet. 

I do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose verses, These re- 

preserved in the Kitab al Agh3,ni and other works, possess without applicable to 

doubt the elements of authenticity, and form trustworthy archives poetry of 
Arabia. 

give heed to him, Abu Ttilib, in plaintive verse, expresses his fears lest the 
whole of the Arabs should join the Coreish against him. Hiskdmi, p. 75. 

There is in these verses something perhaps too plainly anticipative of the 
future national struggle; still the language from Abu Talib’s stand-point is 
possible. At the close there is a couplet with a reference to “ the chuds 
giving rain before himf Le, Mahomet: and it is added in explanation by the 
biographer that when the Prophet in after days miraculously procured rain 
in answer to his prayer at Medina, he called to mind this prediction by his 
uncle. Thus, the doubt is cast upon the whole piece of its being an after- 
corn jiosition. At the same tunc it is not impossible that the suspicious words 
mayliavc been used metaphoi icalbj\yy Abu Talib in laudation of his nephew, 
or that the couplet containing them may have been interiiolatcd. 

I will instance another glaring anachronihm which shows with what 
caution poetry of this class must be received, Wlicn Maliomct with his 
followers performed the pilgrimage to Mecca under the treaty of Hodeibia, 
the leader of his camel, as he encircled the Kaaba, shouted verses of 
liostile defiance against the Coreish, who had retired by compact to the over- 
hanging rocks and thence viewed the Prophet and his people. Among these 
verses was the couplet, “ Wc shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of It (the Coran), as we slew you on the score of its revelation (i.e. for 
rejecting It): Ajjju aL_jb' 

Now this evidently beloiigs to a period long subsequent, when Islam was 
broken up into jiarties, and men fought against each other for tlieir several 
“interpretations” of the Coran, and looked bock to the struggle with t lie 
idolators of Mecca as to a bygone era. Yet the verses are ascribed both by 
Wackidi and Hishumi to the Hodeibia armistice, ie. a period anterior even 
to the conquest of Mecca. AVitib al Wdckidiy p. 124 and 282J; llishdmiy 
p. 347. Ibii llisliam, however, seeing probably the clumsiness of the tra- 
dition, add(H that it is a nii'.takc, the poetry being referable to another person. 

As a fiiither example, the Arabic scholar may ])cruse the rhetorical con- 
test before Maliomct held b tween his own followers and the embassy of the 
Bam Taniim. Htshdnii, p. 4] 6-419. The anticipations of universal con- 
quest arc there too prematurely developed in the orations of the Maliometan 
party. Thus the threat is used by Tliabit ibu Keis that the Moslems ^^ivoidd 
fight against all the world till they were converted'' (p. 416). This was lan- 
guage approjiriate only to the t'mc when the Arabs had begun to fight and 
conquer beyond Arabia. Tlio speeches and poems may have been conijHised 
afterwards as suitable to the occasion, and like the oiations ot classical 
history, attributed to the speakers of the oiiginal scene. 
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of Arabia, before Islam. It is only necessary to peruse the elabo- 
rate “ Essai” of M. Caussin de Perceval to be satisfied of the 
general authority of these poetical fragments. 

Pieces said to have been recited by poets who snmved Mahomet 
there is every reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet’s death, even when they are said 
to be so, is a more difficult question ; and their value as historical 
documents will in some measure be regulated by that considera- 
tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarded as of great value, from their being the work of Mahomet’s 
contemporaries. Wherever they bear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions ; for, whether handed down by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form is a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As examples, may be specified the odes of Hass^ 
ibn Thabit on the “ Battle of the Ditch,” and on “ the taking of 
Mecca;” and the poem of Kdb ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the “ second pledge of Acaba,” 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by tlie 
Prophet.* Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is often 
instructive, from its exhibition of the spirit of the first Moslems 

♦ Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on his death. Katlh al 
Wachdi^ p. 1661. Hassan ibn Thiibit was an inhabitant of Medina; he was 
comorted during the Prophet’s life-time, and survived him about half a 
century. A good instance of the incidental manner in which his verses 
coiToborato tradition, is that of his elegy on Mutim, m whose praise he 
notices that he received the Prophet under his protection when he returned 
to Mecca from Nakhla and Taif, dispirited and friendless. Iltshdmi, p. 139. 
A quotation will be given from the elegy in chap. vi. 

A curious anecdote occurs of the mode m which Iliissan’s jjoctry is said to 
have originated an erroneous tradition. In his i)iccc uj>on Mahomet’s expe- 
dition to Al Ghttba (orDzulCarada) against a party of marauders, he speaks 
of the tiorsemen of Al Mikddd^ as if he had been the chief of this expedition. 
In reality, however, Saad ibn Zeid was chief, having been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet. On hearing the poetry recited, the latter repairtsd in 
great wrath to Ilass&n, and required amends for the misrepreatmtaiion. The 
poet quietly replied, that his name did not suit the rhytlim, and therefore ho 
had chosen Mikdad’s. Nevertheless, says WAckidi, the verses gave currency 
to the tradition in favour ot tJie Juttci. Kdtih al Wdikidit p. IISJ. 
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towards their unconverted brethren, and the biting satire and 
virulent abuse employed against the enemies of Islam. 

There is probably, however, no biographical fact, the proof of TUeir poctjy 
which depends solely upon these poetical remains. They are valu- uraatory of 
able because cmjirmatoj'y of tradition; but their practical bearing • 
upon the biography of Mahomet is not of so much interest as might 
have been expected. They deserve indeed deep attention, as the 
earliest literary remains of a period which contained the germ of 
such mighty events; but they give us little new insight into the 
history or character of the Prophet. While they attest many 
facts we arc already acf^uainted with, they reveal none which, 
without them, we should not have known. 

Such, then, are the criteria wliich should be applied to Maho- Conclusion, 
metan Tradition, It is obvious that the technical rule of “ respect- 
able names” used by the Collectors can carry no authority with 
us; that every tradition, separately subjected to close examination, 
must stand or fall upon its own merits ; and that, even after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still severally 
liable, upon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and 
rejection. The sure and steady light of the Coran will always be 
preferred by the judicious historian of the rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glare of Tradition. Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate the fitful and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with its fictitious illumination. By the 
prudent and uniform observance of the precautions which have 
been pointed out, while he shuns the misdirection of the tradition- 
ists, he wall to the utmost of his ability preserve the elements of 
truth which have been handed down in their writings. 

I now proceed to notice briefly the early historiaks of Maho- early bio. 
MET, the character of their works, and the nature aud value Qf 
the materials which they contain for a faithful biography. 

We have seen that towards the end of the first century of the Zohri,mA. 
Hegira, there is ground for believing tliat the general practice piicw of 
first commenced of recording Mahometan tradition. One of the wiSsUonsl^ 
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persons known to have been employed in this task was Zohn^ who 
died A.H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that both he 
and his master Orwa (who died as early as A.H. 94,) composed 
regular biographies of Mahomet; but the grounds are uncertain. f 
Be dds as it may, there is no doubt that Zohri at least threw 
together traditions bearing on certain periods of the Prophet’s 
life, certainly on that relating to his military career, , It is con- 
jectured by Dr. SprengcT, that this compilation was the source 
whence arose the uniformity of narrative and coincidence of ex- 
pression observable in many parts of the various biographies of 
Mahomet, and especially in the narratives of his expeditions and 
battles. The hypothesis is probable ; at all events Zohri was one 
of such sources, lie lived at the court of several princes of the 
Ommeyad dynasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 
that his accounts are as unbiassed as could be expected from any 
Mussulman author. There is no work by Zohri extant, but he 
is largely quoted by subsequent biographers ; and, if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great part the reproduction of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned as having w^ritten biogreaphies 
of Mahomet early in the second century, namely Musa ibn Ockba 
.and Abu MXshar. Neither of their works is extant; but the 

* Vuk Ihn Khalhciin, li. 583. 

t Sec an mt crest mg note in llic Journal of the Asiatic Society^ by Dr. 
Sprengcr, on this subject, No. v. of 1851, p 395; sec jilso Ins Second Notice 
of Waqidij^ p. 15. 

The authority i egarcling Orwa has been already quoted in a note at p. xxxiv. 

Of Zohn Sjjrenger writes, m his Second Notice; — “Haji Khalifa and 
others say that Zohn left a woik on tlie l>iograi>hy of Moluunnmd; and 
Sobayly several times quotes it. Tlicic is no doubt that he collected an im- 
mense number of notes on the subject, and Ihn Isliaq rcfcis to them in almost 
every chapter; but I doubt whether he left them ai ranged and in the sliajjc 
of a book on his death, and think that like the Coinnieiitary on the Qorun 
ascribed to Ibn Abbas, they were collected and arranged by a later hand.” 

In the Second Notice Sprenger traces another stereotyping hand in 
Shorahbil ihn Saad, who died A.II, 123, and was a celebrated authoiity for 
the “ Campaigns and Life of the Prophet.” 

Sprenger adds — “To suppose tliat a written record (beyond memoranda; 
has reached the authors” of the 2nd century “would ho an iissirtion which 
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latter is extensively referred to by Tabari.* To these may be 
added, as no longer available, the histories of Auu Iseac, who 
died A.H. 188, and Madajni, who lived to the beginning of the 
third century. Though the latter published many works on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now known to exist.f 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant more r\taTit 
or less in their original state, are: — ^I. Ibn Ishuc; II. Ibn llish^, 

III. Wackidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 

These works, though professing, like the traditional coDections, to Uiffprenco 
be composed only of traditions^ differ from them in the following par- biosniiiiucs 
ticiilars. J First : — The traditional matter is conhned to biographical traditional*^ 
subjects, and is aiTanged in chronological order. Commencing with 
anticipatory and genealogical notices, the work generally advances First:— can- 
to the biith of Mahomet-, and traces him, with some degree of bk)Kl.Iphicia 
method, through every stage of his eventful life. To each step a uoiogicaliy*' 
separate chapter is devoted ; and all traditions, which have any 
bearing on the special subject, are thrown together in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible secpicnce. But 
the example of tlie traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their authorities is, with some exceptions, obsciwcd; namely, that 
each separate tradition must lie supported by its original witness, 
and the chain of evidence specified which connects the biographer 
with that authority. Tliis induces the same motley and frag- 
mentary appearance, wdiich distinguishes tlie traditional colleciioits. 

The biographies may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform histoiy. 

The work resembles more a collection of “ table talk,” than a 
lif(‘. It is a compilation rather than an original composition. 

cannot be inovcd. The siinilaiity of the cmliest accounts can be 'sufficiently 
accounted for by assuming that they all come tiom the same place, and from 
the same school, and that sruic eminent peI^ons took the lead mtliat school,” 
p. 5. Still it IS highlv jnobahic that thcie wcic regulai coiiipilatioiis, of the 
nature icferied to, as enily at least as the tune ol Oi*ua, 

* Sec the note, and Second Notice (p, 20) just referred to, Milsa died 
A.II. 141; Abu Mashar, A. II. 175. 
f Sprengei \s Mohammed, p. 70. ✓ ^ o 

t The biogra[)hiciil woiks are called Sigm or Shat,-- oi 

while the genci al collection s arc tci med l * , — TTadi th . 
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SdUmn^are * — Traditions are sometimes fused together ; or they are 

Rometimes broken up «and re-fornicd into n iimlbrm narrative, by an admst- 

into « t 1 J J 

n fonncited ment of the \arious pieces. This is more pjirlicularly the case in 

]uniAtiv(^ X"^ i/ 

descriptions of Mahonn^t s military life, where the expi'ditions are 
often detailed in \inbioken narratives, llie authorities for which 
are generally thrown togctlier at the beginning.* 

TTibd.-a Thinlly : — This process at times induces some degree of critical 

DicaMire of ,, , , . . 

cntuni collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 

^ traditions brought together. Where the authorities ditler, wc 

find the biugiapher occasionally stating his opinion as to which 
is the correct exposition of the facts. Verbal diflercnccs are 
sometimes mentioned, and various readings noted. Such miniite- 
ne-'S of examination atfoids satisfactory evidence of the labour 
bestow'ed hy the biographeis in bringing together all authentic 
tradition which could pi‘ssibly illustrate their subject, and of the 
&cru]jul<nis accuracy with which they iccorded it. 

The follow'ing detaihxl account of the four authors whose works 
arc more (»r less extant, will enable tJie rixider to form an estimate 
of their value as biogra])liieaI autliorilies, 

M(mammai) I Muiiam3ivt) iiiN VC IS tlic earliest Inographer of whom any 
extensive remains, the authorship of wdiich can ceitainly be 
di'^tinguishod. have reached us He died in the year of Hegira 
151, f liftecn }«ai.s aftei tlie oveithrow of tin* Ommeyad djiia-sty. 
His w'oik was published under the auspices and influence of the 
Abbassid(‘ Ihiiiees, and was in fact composed “ for the use’’ of the 
Caliph A1 Mansur, the second ot that line if Its accuracy has been 


* Thus after recounting a nutntici of ‘-(p.uati senes of lelieiuseis’ naines, 
(aeh oi which runs u]) to the tune ol Mahomet, the tiaditionist will go on to 
a uniform narrative fiaincd fiom the wdiole, wiili such jneface as tlie tollow- 
nig — “ The traditions from tlie^e souiees aie iiiki niixid and fused togtllier ni 


tlie following account,” ^ 

f Hm KhallicAn gives several date- from A. II. 150 to 154, hut mentions 
A.II. 151 as the likeliest. AVowe, vol. ii. p. G7«. 


J WeiPs GemK ('hahfen,\o\. li ]» 81 Tim Cuteiba f'UV.s, llmt Ihn 
Hli.ic came to Aim Jalai (Manual) to Ibia, and wiote lor him “///e 1»>nh of 
the, (\impuUjvs'' Ihn Khalliean lelates that “lie put his Mayhazi in wilting 
for the Call J>h*s use at Iliia, and thus tin learned men ot Kuf.i hud the 
advantage of healing him read and exjdam it hnnseli.” Shine, vul. ii. 
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impugned. But from the portions of his biography wliich liave 
come down to us, there seems no ground for believing that ho 
was less careful than other tradilionists ; while the higli character 
generally ascribed to him, and the fact of his being uniformly 
quoted with confidence by later authors, leave little doubt that 
the aspersions cast upon liim have no good foundation.* 

In Ibn Khallican we find the following testimonies in his Testimonies 
favour: — “Muhammad ibn Tshac is held by the majonty of the authority, 
learned as a sure authority in the traditions, and none can be 

* The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it 
appears to me unduly magnified) by Di. Spiengcr, Q). 69,) who bungs the 
following charges against Ibn Ishuc. — 

1. “ wa’i not cnticnl" The only proof, however, h the complaint of an 
iwilhiiv of the pujhlh centun/ oi the Hcgiia that he did not always mention 
the name of the Compaiuoiib to whom the traihlions ait tiacol. 15ut tins 
does not necessarily iiiqily a want of critical tare, and is sometimes foiccd 
upon the authoi by the narrative style piopei to the biogra]>her. 

2. IJe invented neio liaditiom. In evidence tlieie aic luldiiced, y?? st, a 

round-about testimony fiom Ibn Cuteiba, as follows. — “I heaid Abu llatmi 
say on the authonty of Asmay, that Motamii said — ‘Take no ti.uhtion 
from llm Ishac, he i6 a great hai ;* .second, a ''talemeiit that Mahk il)n Anas 
had an unfavourable opinion of bun. But l)i. Sincnger does not nu'ntioii 
that this unfavourable opinion was expiessly asciibed to jealousy, Jl)u Idi.ic 
having boasKxl that he WMS “ a doctor tit to cine the inhimiLns of Malik’s 
tiaditions;” on which Malik, eniaged, called him a (aiiti-cliiist), and 

said he would diive him oul of the ciiy. Ibn Khalhuhi, \o\ ii. j). 078. Not 
much credit is thcrefoie attuehablt; to the ojninoii of iMalik. 

3 Ue forged his anthontivs. This serious charge is siiiipoitcd by ab'^o- 
lutely no iiKKif wdiatcver. It rests solely on the following gusMping ^torj , 
cited by Ibn Culeiba and Ibn Khallican, vol. li. p. 678 “lie gave one 
(oi some) of his tiadiTioiis on the authority of Eatiina wife of Hisliam, ivho, 
when iiifoimed of the eiicumstance, denied Ibn l^bac’s statement, saying, 

Did he then go and viSit my wife There is loally not a tittle of evidence 
beyond this. 

4. On the ahox'e accounts he was not relied on hj early authoi s. The testi- 
monies quoted from Ibn Kh-'llicaii m the text ai>pear to me fully to dispiove 
this statemeut. Three authors are mentioned bv Sprengei as not i dying 
oil luiii — Bokhan, Miisliin, ami W.ickidi. As regaids the latter, Dr. 

Spreiiger seems to be mistaken, as Waekidi does quote him, and not simply 
on genealogical subjects. As to Bokhari, Sjnengei should have quoted the 
full aiillioiity to which he lefers which is as follows — “ Though A1 Bokhaii 
did not (juotc him (in his Sahlh'), he iiov ei thdess held him loi a trust- 
worthy traditionist.” Ihn Khallican, vol. ii. ]>. 678. Again, — “And A1 
Bokhari himself cites him in la^ history” Ibid. p. 677. Tins is exactly the 
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ignorant of the high character borne by liis work — the Maghdzi* 
‘ Whoever ivishcs to know the early Moslem confjuests^ says Zohri, 
* let him refer to Jhn Ishac^^ and A1 BokLibi liimsolf cites him in 
his history. A1 Shafi said, ‘ Whoever ivishts to obtain a complete 
acquavitance v'iih the early Moslem conquests^ must borrow his 
information from Ibn Ishdc' Safyan ibn Oyaina declared that he 
never met any one wlio cast suspicions on Ibn Tshac’s recitals, 
and Shoba ibii al IlajjA) was heard to say, ‘ Muhammad ibn 1 slide 
is the Commander of the Faith fid^ meaning that he held that rank 
as a traclitionist. * * * Al Saji mentions that Zohri’s pupils had 
lecourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishac, wlieiiever they had doubts 


mode m 'which we shoiihl liave expected a Collector of original traditions 
to Heat a biograidiieal wiiter. AVith refcieiiee to Mudiin, the jiassagc on 
'\\hRli Sprengei lehcs m Ihn Khalliean run^ thus. — “And if Muslim ibiral 
Ilayaj cited only one of his traditions, it was on account of the attack which 
M.dik ihu Aua<i had diieettd against him,” alluding to the ahsuid ‘Nloiy 
related abo\ c. Hud It must be remembered that the l.iboiirs of lh>kbiiri, 
Muslim, &c. lay in anotlicr diiection liom those of our autlior, who was an 
histoiical CfunjuUr ^ they again were irrojdtrs of origami traditions^ and 
would Tiaturally sock foi tlicin at first liand, and not lioin biogi aphical 
c*oni}»ilatioiis. And wc see that Bokhan did (juote liim, wlieii he canie to 
write ri histonf 

Now these aie positivelj' all the proofs or jiresumptions brought by Dr, 
Sprerigcr m supjioit of hi.s cliargcs. Tfuy appear to me (pnte iriiideipiate; 
and aie, at any rale, far more tlian eounteihalaneed by the almost univci>al 
rece]»iioii the statements of Tbn Ishac ha>e met with in the Moslem woild, 
siiieo Ins own time to the jiresent. Had he “ mveiited new traditions,” or 
“foiged aiithontns,” this would not lia\e been the ease 

bpicngir < alls him “the father ol Mohammedan mythology,” and states 
that the Maliumcuins diseeriied in liis wiiliiigs an attempt to “shape tlie 
biography of their Proplut according to the notions ol the Chiistiaas.” I 
(question the justice of these remarks, seeing that the doctrine and system of 
Ibii Ishuc arc generally of the same type exactly as those of otlii'i ti aditionists 
and biographers, licld by Sprengci himself to he indej>endcnt of our author. 

The conclusion of Spienger is as folhnvs — “JIis object is to edity and 
amuse Ills leaders, and to this object he saeiifices not only iiuth^ but in 
some instances even common stiise” (j>. 69). Common sense is no veiy 
usual attribute of any of the ti aditionists oi biogi apliei s, and Ibii Ir»li.ic 
seems to have had jiist about as much ol it as the rest. But any saartfire 
of truth 1 do not believe to have been deliheiately made by lum, any 
more than by the honest Waekidi and by »)thei Inogiaplieis, who all indulge 
almost equally in the ijre^crvation of lying legem Is. 

* Or Treatise on the Military Expeditions of Maliomct. 
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respecting the exactness of any of the traditions delivered by their 
master; such was the confidence they placed in his excellent 
memory. It is stated that Yuliya ibn Main, Ahmad ibii llunbal, 
and Yahya Said al Kattan, considered Miiliammad ibn Ishac as a 
trustworthy authority, and quoted his traditions in proof of their 
legal doctrines. * * * It was from Ibn Ishac’s works that Ibn 
Hisham extracted the materials of his biography of the Prophet, 
and every person who has treated on this subject has been obliged 
to take Ibn Ishac for his authority and guide.”* 

These testimonies are conclusive as to the popularity of Ibn the 

^ chief sources 

Ishac in the Moslem world, and of his general respectability as a ofsuhsequent 

^ ^ ^ . biogriiphics 

writer. But the surest proof of his character and authority lies 
in the fact that his statements have been embodied in all subse- 
quent biographies of Mahomet, excepting that of AYackidi, who in 
comparison with others quotes spaiiiigly from him; and that the 
two works of Ibn Ishac and Wackidi form the chkd material out of 
which the only authentic narrative of the Prophet’s actions has 
been framed. 


Iso copy of Ibn Isluc s biography, in the form of its original 'iiiough 
composition, is now available. But the materials have been so itsumtciiaia 
extensively adopted hy Ibn llisham, and wronglit into liis history avaiiai»io m 
in so complete and unaltered a form, that we have i^rohahly not b/ography!^ ** 
lost much by the ahseuce of Ilje woik itself. 

II. luN IIjsham, who died A.II. 213, f made the labours of Ibn Ibn Hjsuam: 
Ishac the basis of liis bK)gi’aj>]jy of Midiomet. Copies of this work 
arc extant in its original form, and arc kno^^ n to the European 
historians of the Prophet. J 

The following extract from Ibu Khallican will place before the 
reader all that it is ncce&saiy to know regarding the life of this 
author ; — *‘‘Ahu MuhammaiU Ahd al Malik, Ibn Ilisham, the author luschariiucr. 
of the Sirat al Easul, or Biography of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms hy Abii’l-")rusim-al-Suh{iili, in his work entitled Al 


* Ihu Khallicmi, by Slane, vol, ii. pp. 677-678. 
t Accovthng to others, 218 A.H. 

t “ Even of tins work cojiies are rare.” Sprenger^ p. 7 1. The f.u t is tliat 
the litoiaiy jmblic among Mahonietaus do not iiifect tlie caily ami ongnial 
souiees of tlicir Prophet’s life, and hardly e^er use them. They piUei the 
modern biographies with thcii maiTellous tales. 
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Rand al Uanfy whicli is a commeniaiy on the SiraL ‘ He was 
celebrated for his learning, and possessed supeiior information in 
genealogy and grammar. His native place was Old Cairo, but his 
family were of Basra. He composed a genealogical work on the 
tribe of Himyar and its princes; and 1 have been told that he 
wrote anotlicr work, in which he explained the obscure passjiges 
of poetiy cited in (Ibn Ishac’s) biography of the Prophet. His 
death occurred at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.I). 828-9). This Ibn 
Hisham is the person wdio extracted and drew up the ‘ History of 
the Prophet’ from Ibn Tshac’s work, entitled Al Maghdzitca al ^iar 

The Wars and Life of Mahomet.’) Al Suhaili explained its 
difliculties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands of 
the public under the title of Sirat ibn Ilibhaniy ue. ‘ The Biography 
of Mahomet, by Ibn Hisham.’ ”* 

There is reason to suspect that Ibn Hisham was not so honest 
as his great authority Ibn Ishac, Certainly one instance throws 
suspicion upon him as a witness, disinclined at the least to tell the 
tvhole truth. We find in a sub3e(|ueiit biogra])her, Tabari, a 
quotation fi om Ibn IsMcy in which is described the temporary 
lapse of Mahomet towards idolatry ; and the same incidents are 
also given by Wiickidi from other original sources. But no notice 
wliatcver of the rernaikable fact appeals lu tlie biography of Ibn 
Ilish.lm, though it is professedly based upon the worlt of Ibn 
Ishac, t His having thus studiously omitted all reference to so 
important a narrative, for no other reason apparently than because 
he fancied it to be discreditable to the Prophet, cannot but lessen 
our confidence generally in his book. Still, it is evident from 
a comparison of his text Avith the quotations in Tabari from 
the same passages of Ibn Ishac, (the two ordinarily tiillying 
word for word with each other,) that whatever he did except 
from his author was faithfully and accurately copied. J 

* Ihn Khalhcdn, by /SVane, voL li. ji. 128. 

t Sec above p. Ixxin, note, 

J Dr. Sprengcr writes of Ibn Ilisliam Unfortunately the additions of 
Ibn Uishara are even less critical than the text of Ihn Ishac.” He adds that 
ho was a pupil of J5akay, of whom he states on the authority of Saiuaany, 
“ that lie made awful blunders, gave free seojic to his imagination, and tliat 
his accounts cannot he considered conclusive unless they arc confirmed by 
others.” Life of Mohammed, p. 70. The latter qiuilification is, I fear, 
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The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishum are careful, if Arrangc- 
not elaborate. The traditions are well classified, and the nan’a- coiiiJcMitlon. 
live proceeds with much of the regularity of an ordinary European 
biography. The frequent fusion of traditions, however, renders it 
soineliines difficult to single out the separate authorities, and to 
judge of them on their individual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hislnim’s work was made at Damascus AiindKCTucnt 
A.H. 707 (A.D. 1307), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beautiful n.futm'o 
manuscript, in the handwnting of the abhreviator himelf is in the throSjhoHt 
possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Decn, the Piincipal Sudder ^ 
Amcen of Delhi. It is the copy which has been used by Dr. 
Sprenger,* and the same to which, (the author also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this work, j* A valuable 
manuscript of the entire work is in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta. 

III. Wackidi, — or as his full name runs Ahu Abdallah Muham- wackidi: 
mad ihn Omar al Waclddi^ — was born at Medina about the year 
of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A.H. 207.J He studied 
and WTote exclusively under the Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patronage, and passed a part of his life at their court, having in 
his later days been appointed a Cazi of Baghdad. In judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that tlie influence of the Abbasside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. Ilis traditional lesearches were vast, 
and his works voluminous. § “ Al Wackidi was a man eminent cimracter 

for learning, and the author of some well-known works on the ^^*^*^*'^*’ 
conquests of the Moslems, and other subjects. Ilis Kitah al Redda, 
a W'ork of no infeiior merit, contains an account of the apostacy 

applicable without exception to nil the traditional biograi)hcrs. But, as 
stated in the text, wherc\er Ibn llishain quotes Ibn Ishac, he appeals to do 
so with literal correctness. 

♦ Vide Sprengtr\s Mo/nmin^ad, p. 70, note 2. 

t riie ubndgeineiit consists cliicfly in the omission of tlie authoiitics, U. of 
the senes of witnesses leading up to the Conqianiou who first gave forth the 
tradition. 

J /bn Cuteiba. Ibn Khallicjui also gives this date as the tnic one, but 
mentions no other autliorities, A.II. 206 and 209. S/ane, vol. ni. ji. 65. 

§ Sprenger*s Mohammad, p. 70, note 5. “He left at his death COO boxes 
of books, each of which was a load for two men. The lioxes made 120 
camel loads.” 
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of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al A-swad and Muscilaina, the false 
pro2)het * He rcceiv(^d traditional information from Ibn abi Dib, 
Mamar ibn Rashid, Malik ibn Anas, Al Thauri, and others. His 
Secretary, IMuhammad ibn Saad, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men, delivered traditional information on his authority. 
He lield the post of Kadi in the eastern quarter of Baghdad, and 
was appointed by the Caliph Al Mamfm to fill the same ollice at 
Askar al Mahdi. The traditions received from him are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject 
of his veracity. Al Mitinhn testified a high respect for him, and 
treated him wdth marked hoiiour.”*|' 

Hi** ‘Mae- Notwithstanding the extraordinary fertility of his pen, none of 
only OIK of works of W lickidi have i cached us in their original form, with 
eMant'uAts exception of the Maghdziy or ‘‘ History of the Wars of the 
foniir^ Prophet,’’ a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria } 
iJut the most Happily, however, his Secretary, Muhammad ibn SXad, profited 
resuifs'of his by the labours of his master, and through him we enjoy largely 

♦ Tlic* titles of .several other woiks by Wackuli arc quoted by l)i . Sprengcr. 
Id. p. 71, note 1. 

f Ihn Khali icon, by Sktne, vol. iii. p. 63. 

t TJie enthusiastic and unwearied Sprengcr, to whom we owe all the late 
di.*»eo^eries of MSS. healing on the biogiajdiy of Mahomet, tlius desenbes 
the Aolume* — “I have nut with awoik of tlic venrahlc Waqiily; I do 
not mean Ibn Sad, the secretary of Waifuly, w Iio died in 230, but Muhammad 
ihn Omar ihii Waepd who was lioni in 130 and died in 207 A H. Yes, my 
eyes have seen it, and my fingers have touclied it, and wJiat is more I secured 
It for the Ihhliotlieca Indica. 

“'Phe work is the Maghazi ^ \j^ It has 392 i)p. ol 19 lines. The 

copy was written about A.IL 525, or sooner. It belongs to IL von Krcmei, 
dragoman of the Austnan Consulate of Alexandria. He bought it at 
Damascus. 

“ The wars of Mohammad appear to he treated in it at three times as 
great a length as tlicy are in any other knoivn woik. He gives always his 
authorities, and among tliein it w^ould a[)j)Cai in some instances written ones, 
as for instance, Abu Mahsar” (Abu Masliar?). Proceedings of the Asiatic 
SocMtif^ No. 4, of 1854, p. 407. 

The woik is now being piiblislied in the Ihhliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Society. I have not been able yet to take advantage of it, but ns the 
present volume extends only to the llcgirn, after which the Maghazi of 
Wackidi oi>cns, the w'ant of it has not been seiiously felt. 
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the benefit of their results. The Secretary is thus described by laboure pre- 

•' served iii the 

Ibn Khallicrm. “ Ahu Abdallah Muhammad ihn Saad thn Mani writings of 

. his Sccrptftry 

was a man of the highest talents, ment, and eminence. He lived 
for some time with A1 W^ckidi in the character of a secretary, 
and for this reason became known by the appellation Kdtih al 
Wdekidi. * ♦ * He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes Known as 
on the different classes {Tabacat) of Mahomet’s Companions and WtuihU, 
the I'dbies {Svccesso7's :) it contains also a history of the caliphs, 
brought down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ TahacdV 
His character as a veracious and trustwoi thy historian is univer- 
sally admitted. It is said that the com 2 )lcte collection of A I 
Wackidi’s works remained m the possession of four persons, the 
first of whom was his secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad. This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the sciences, 
the traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat, 
of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Baer, author of th(» 
history of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms * — ‘ We considc*r 
Muhammad ibn Saad as a man of unimpeaclied integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of liis veracity, for in 
the greater part of th(‘ information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two ho 
died at Baghdadi, A.H. 230 (A.D. 844),* and was inteiTed in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate {Bdb al Sham),"] 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed wmks 
to have embodied the researches of his master, Al Wackidi, 
together with the Ihiits of his own independent labour. The first 
volume has, fortunately for the interests of literature and of truth, 
been preserved to us in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Swat or Biograiihy of Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
the Prophet who were present at Badr. For a copy of this in- 
valuable volume we are indebted to the indefatigable researcli 
of Dr. Sprenger, who discovered it in the library of Mozuffei 
Husain Edian at Cawnporc. This manuscript is written in an the Katib ai 

• In Slane’s work the date is given as A.H. 203 (A.D. SIS'), hut flua is 
shown by Dr. Sprenger to be a misttikc (p. 71, note 2). 

t Slane^ vol. hi. pp. 66, 67. 
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SS?oon- ^stinct character, and is in excellent preserva- 

executed at Damascus, A.Il. 71 8 (A.D. 1318), by 
^ scholar named A1 Hakkari, who traces up, Jink by link, from 
panions. the pupil to the master (by whom it was successively taught, or 
by whom coined), the guarantee of the authenticity of tlie volume, 
till the chain reachi's to the Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad 
himself, f 

The title, The title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphered, and purports to be — The first volume of the (larger 
Ilistor}" of Mahomet and the several classes of his Companions), 
cojnposed hy the Imam ami Hafiz ^ Aha Muhammad ihn Saad^ the 
Secretary of Waclddi J I shall quote this work always as that of 
Kdtih dl WdcTcidi^ or ‘‘Wackidi’s Secretary.” 

Composed This treatise (if we except some special narratives, as portions 
dlShed^ of the military expeditions,) is composed entirely of detached 
traditions which are arranged in chapters according to subject, 

* I learn from Dr. Sprenger that a M.S. of the Seoretaiy’s Tahacat (the 
only other believed to be extant)) is deposited in the Libraiy of Gotha. 

t He not only docs this in some places through a double chain of authori- 
ties, but in the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of his immediate 
master, Abu hfuhammad Dzumiati, written in the margin of the on'ginal 
MS. from which he copied, and which recorded how far he had readied in 
his daily readings in the year A.H. 647 (A.D. 1249 ) Each of these notes 
again contains the string of authorities up to the Secretary. The frequent 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, give much confidence ns 
to the care with which this copy was transcribed, and it is in effect remark- 
ably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered by tlie 
leaves; and in quoting it, 1 have kept to the same plan, thus the 4tli page is 
quoted as p. the 5tli as p. 3, &c. 

J Only two words arc illegible in this title, which runs in the original as 
follows. — 

Sprenger was at first of opinion, as stated in his “ Life of Muhammad,” 
p. 71, that this work of the Secretary was the one quoted hy old writers as 
that of Wackidi himself. But since the discovery of the original MaghAzi 
of Wackidi he has rightly altered ].is opinion. In the Asiatic Society’s 
proceedings for 1854, No. 4, p. 407, he thus writes. — “I plead guilty to 
an error, and abjure a heresy into which I have fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ibn Coteiba and other old authors quote 
Watpdy, they mean the veritable Muhamad ihnOmar, and not his Secretary, 
as there stated.” 
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and in fair chronological order. The chain of authority is gene- 
rally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each tradition, sepa- 
rately; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition bearing 
on each subject treasured up and gathered together, that we often 
find a dozen or more traditions reiterated in detail one after 
another, though they are all couched perhaps in precisely the 
same words, or in expressions closely resembling one another. 

We likewise meet continually with the most contradictory autho- 
rities placed side by side without any remark; and sometimes 
(but the occasion is comparatively rare) the author gives his 
opinion as to their dilative credibility. 

Wdekidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyifce sect.* Autiioiityof 

TM 1 1 *111 1 M* • n Wackidi and 

Like others, he probably yielded to the prevailing influences of hiBSeticiuiy 
the day, which tended to exalt the Prophet’s son-in-law and all 
the progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.t Of the 
biography compiled by his Secretary, at all events. Dr. Sprengcr 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. There is no 
trace,” says he, “of a sacrifice of truth to design, or of j>ioiis 
fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles; and even those 

* Some of the traditions given hy iho Secretary of Wackidi arc evidently 
such as no extreme Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for 
example the conversation between Ali and Abbas, in wliich the fonner, 
when urged by the latter to repair to the dying Prophet and enquire who 
was to bo caliph, declined, “ fearing Icbt Mahomet should name another, and 
tlicn his chance of the caliiiliato would be gone for ever.” Kattb al 
p. ISOJ. Such an idea would not have been tolerated by an extiemc Shie-itc. 

f Tlie aspersions contained in the Kanz ol Jawahir, and the suspicions of 
his veracity quoted above from Ilm Ehallican, are comidetcly refuted by 
Dr. Sprenger (p. 71, note 4). The carefully collected traditions of Ad 
Wackidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with “t/ie Conquests in 
SpiUf* the work of r-i unknown author of later date, but which bears the 
name of Wackidi, and is described with more jiraise than it deserves by 
Gibbon in a note (x.) to the fifty-first chapter of his history, and forms the 
basis of Ocklcy’s treatise. 

Lieut. Lees has ably discussed the authorship of this work, but without 
ai’riving at any conclusion ’^ciy satisfactory to himself. He fixes the jirobablc 
date of compilation towards the middle of the third century of the Hegira. 

Bibliotheca Indica, No. 59 ; “ The Conquest of Syria, commonly as( riled to 
Al Wackidi,'^ edited with notes by Wm. N. Lees, 42nd Regt. B.N.I. 
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which are recorded in it admit of an easy explanation.” Concur- 
ring to a certain extent in this praise, 1 do not hesitate to desig- 
nate the compilation as the fruit of an honest endeavour to bring 
together the most credible authorities current at the end of the 
second century, and to depict the life of Mahomet with as much 
tnath as from such soiu-ces was possible. It is marked by at least 
as great sincerity as we may expect to find in any extant Maho- 
metan author. But Dr. Sprenger’s admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the reality, when he affirms that the miracles it con- 
tains are cither few in number or of easy explanation. They arc 
on the contrary nearly, if not quite, as numerous as those we find 
in Ibn Hisham. It is very evident that the criticism of WAckidi 
and his Secretary extended little, if at all, beyond that of their 
contemporaries. They were mere compilers of current traditions ; 
and where these were attested by reputable names, tliey were 
received, however fabulous or extravagant, with a blind and im- 
plicit credulity. 

lABABi IV. Tabari, or Ahu Jafar ibn Jarir al Talari^ flourished in the 
latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The following 
account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallican: — “ Al Tabari was 
an Imam (master of the highest authority) in many various branches 
of knowledge, such as Coranic interpretation, traditions, jurispru- 
dence, liistory, &c. He composed some fine works on various 
subjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extensive 
information and great abilities. He was one of the Mujtohid 
luiams, as he (judged for himself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. * * * He is held to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history 
is the most authentic and the most exact of any. ^ * lie was 

born A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amul in TabarestAn, and he died 
at Baghdad A.II. 310 (A.D. 923). He was buried the next day 
in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the Lesser Karufa 
cemetery, at the foot of Moimt Mokattam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing 
this inscription — This is the tonib of Ibn Jariral Tabari. The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history ; but this opinion 
is erroneous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdiwl.”* 

♦ Skmef vol. ii. pp. 597-8. 
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Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon “the Livy of the The volume 
Arabians,”* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of iiS?bU)Kraphy 
the progress of Islam. The Arabic original of the latter has long Sliovered*^ 
been known, and a part was published with a Latin translation by 
Kosegarten so long ago as 1831. This volume, which contains 
the earliest portion then discovered, commenced only with the 
Prophet’s death. Of the previous chapters, hitherto known alone 
through an untiustworthy Persian translation, no trace could, 
until a very few years ago, anywhere be found.f 

Here again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 
who, having been deputed by the enlightened policy of the Indian 
Government to examine the Native libraries of Lucknow, suc- 
ceeded in tracing from amongst heaps of neglected manuscripts, 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Maliomet; but it terminates with the siege of Medina, that is, five 
years before the Prophet’s death. J The remainder of the work 
is in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
search of some future collector of manuscripts. The fortunate 
discovery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

“ One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of the history of Tabari (who died in A.H. 310), of wliich I 
believe no other copy is known to exist 

“ It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines in 
a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I should 
say, from the appearance, the copy is five hundred ye«ars old. 

“ The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might be 
expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ibn 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chap, li, note 1. 

f Even at so late a period as the puhhcatiou of his Life of Mohammed, 

(i.e. 1851) Dr. Spren^^-'r writes of this author: — 

“At present, however, the portion of his annals, which contains the 
history of the origin of the Islam, is available only in the Persian translation, 
which cannot be fully relied upon” (p. 72). 

{ It closes with the chapter on tlie siege; but the volume terminating natu- 
rally, is unbroken and complete, with exception of the ten pages noticed by 
Hr. Sprenger, of which the hiatus occurs in the early pai*t of the volume. 

The portion intervening between the siege and the death of Mahomet 
evidently constitutes a second volume of the same manuscript. 
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Ishac and WRckidi, and only one-third or thereabouts contains 
original traditions. Some of these are very valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain information not to be found anywhere else.”* 

The discovery of this portion of Tabari in its original language 
discovery, after that of Wuckidi and his Secretary, the most important 
event affecting the biography of Mahomet which has occurred for 
many years. It has a marked bearing on the sufficiency and 
completeness of our other early authorities, Ibn Ishac (as known 
to us through Ibn Hishilm) and Wackidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprenger (not an exaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tabari are composed of literal 
extracts quoted formally from Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, proves not 
only that these two biographers were in his day held as trust- 
Kflpcdaii> as worthy, but likewise tliat they were the staivdard writers and the 
conipkteness (authorities on the subject, up to at least the close of the 

autiionties, ccntury. The remaining materials of Tabari, derived from 

a variety of sources, possess, as observed by Sprenger, a peculiar 
interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sources in no case assume the character of a complete and 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
laneous fragments, nor do any of them bring to light new and 
important features in ]\fahomcf s life. Quotc^d in Tabari, they are 

sometimes valuable as supplementary to the accounts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, or confirmatory of them*,'|’ 
but they are oftener symptomatic of the growth of a less honest 
and scrupulous selection than tliat of the earlier collectors. J 

* Notice of the 4th vol. of Tubari, Asiatic Journuh No. ccxii, p. 108. 

f One of these miscellaneous sources is remarkable. Abd al Mfilik, who 
was cahph from A.H. 66 to A.IL 96, was addicted to traditional studies, and 
being curious to ascertain several points of MaJiomet’s biography, consulted 
Orwah ibn al Zobeir (note p. xxxiv.) for information. We have extracts 
from letters written by On\'ah in rejdy to tlio Caliph’s questions, and in 
particular one long and detailed account of the buttle of Badr (pp. 247-251). 
Orwah’b letters are also quoted, but briefly by ibii Hisham, e.g, p. 330. He 
was bom A.II. 23, and was therefore acquainted with several of the Com- 
panions of Maliomct, on whose authority he relates traditions. He was also, 
as before stated, the master of Zohri. 

J This especially displays itself in die insertion of many unfounded stories of 
an evidently ultra-Alyitc origin. Thus in tlio account of Ohod, Otlinnin 
(iifteiwardsCaliplqand of the Ommeyad fimiily) is made to luii away with a 
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Now as Tabari was an intelligent and diligent historian, and evi- 
dently neglected no useful and reliable sources within his reach, 
it follows as a reasonable conclusion that, beside Ibn Ishac and 
Wilckidi, there were available in Tabari’s time no other material 
works or sources of essential importance, relating to the biography 
of Mahomet, Had any existed, they must have been within Lis 
reach ; and, if wjthin liis reach, he would unquestionably have 
made ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Ibn Hisham, by WAckidi and his iiistnruai 
Secretary, and by Tabari, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, uiounud 
as his original authorities, confine himself. lie will also receive, 
with a similar respect, such traditions in the general Collections 
of the earliest traditionists, — Bokhari, Muslim, Tirmidzi, &c., as 
may bear upon his subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
later authors, to whose so-called traditions he will not allow any 
historical weight whatever. 

It is evident that, in the absence of any History or Collection No Rtibsc 

^ worl 

of Traditions, compiled hefoie the accession of the Abbassules, the cany any 
works above specified present us with all the credible information weight, 
regarding the Arabian Prophet wdiich mankind are ever likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our authorities sought out, with a com- 
mendable zeal and an untiring assiduity, all traditions which 
could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, as we have seen, compassed land 
and sea in the enthusiastic pursuit after any trace of Mahomet 
yet lingering in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined 
that, in the unwearied search of the second century, any reliable 

company of others from the field of battle, and not stop till he had ascended 
a lull close to Medina, "^here he is said to have remained concealed for 
three days, and then to have returned to Mahomet, who accosted him thus 
— ** Ah, Othman, you went away and remained along time there 1” (p. 380). 

This is evidently an anti-Ommeyad fiction, with the object of lowering the 
character of Othman, to which there is no allu.sion in the Kiitib al Wackidi 
or Ibn Hisham. All the cmibataiits of Ohod went forth t/ie next day 
towards Hamra al Asad in a bravado pursuit after their conquerors, who 
had retired immediately after the battle. It is not possible that Othman 
could have been then in his prctcndc<l hiding place. 
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tradition could have escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this 
possible, that it could have survived that age in an unrecorded 
sliape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray traditions 
stiU floating downward on the sivift and troubled current of tune. 
Later historians could not by any possibility add a single source 
of real information to what these authors have given us. What 
they did add, and that abundantly, consisted solely of worthless 
and fictitious matter, gather(‘d from the spurious traditions and 
fabricated stories of later times. After the era of our three 
biographers, the springs of fresh authority absolutely fail. 

Opinion of The verdict of Spronger is therefore just, and of the deepest 

Sprcngcr. ijnportance : — “ To consider late historians like Abulfeda as avtho- 

ntics^ and to suppose that an account gains in certainty, because 
it is mentioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and if 
such a mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse 
him of culi)able ignorance in the histoiy of Arabic literature.’* ** 

Kariy enters Our early authors were, besides, m an incomparably better 

alone autbo- i 

ritatnc positiou than men in later days, for judging of tlie character and 
authenticity of each tradition. However blind their reception of 
tlie supposed autlioiities (hat lay far back close to the fountain- 
head, they must have possessed the ability, as we are bound to 
concede that they had the intention and desire, to test the credit 
and honesty of tlie tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that 
immediately preceding. An intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those persons w'ould often afford them 
grounds for distinguishing recently fabiicaU^ or mistaken narra- 
tives from ancient and bond fide tradition; and for rejecting many 
infirm and worthless traditions which later historians, with tlu' 


* Life of Muhammad^ p. 73. This remaik, of course, not apply to 
those portions of later W'Oiks whicli contain statements quoted mhalimixmn 
early authors. Thus the Isabah, or Bioipap/ucal Dictionary of the Com- 
panionSj by Ibu Hijr, who died as late as 852 II., gives many extracts of 
this nature from such early biographical writers as Ibn Oeba, Abu Mablnii, 
Ibn Kalbi, &c.; and these may be of the highest use. 

It is mucli to be regixittcd that the yinnting of this Avork, nearly one 
fourth of which is finished, bj the Asiatic Society, has been suspended by 
orders from the Court of Dircctois. 
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indiscriminate appetite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, 
have greedily devoured.* 

I have thus, as proposed, endeavoured to sketch the original Review of 
sources for the biography of Mahomet. I have examined the 
Coran, and have admitted its authority as an authentic and con- 
temporary record. I have inquired into the origin and history of 
Mahometan Tradition generally ; acknowledged that it contains the 
elements of truth ; and endeavoured to indicate some canons, by 
which that truth may be eliminated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it I have enumerated the biographical 
compilations which can alone be regarded as worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later authors arc possessed of any original 
and independent authority. The principles thus laid down, if 
followed with sagacity, perseverance, and impaitiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 

Many Gordian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly excite curiosity and 
baffle explanation; but the groundwork of his life will be laid 
doAvn with certainty, and the chief features of his character 
will be fully and accuracy dc‘v<‘loped | 


* In illustration, it is siiflScient to refer to the “ Legends ” contained in 
the Life of ^[ohammvd by Dr. Sjjrcnger, and to the cxtiavugaiit and absurd 
stories in modem authors, some si)cciiijcn8 of which will be found in an 
article in the Calcutta Review on Biographies of Muhammad for India.'* 
No. xxxiv. Art. 6. 

f When this clia])tcr n\ as in type, and after the greater part of it had 
finally left the author’s hands, he received from Dr. Spvcngcr an interesting 
note, “ow the origin and pi ogress of writing doivn historical facts among the 
MusalnianSf^ for the As. Socty’s Joiiinal. This note is chiefly composed of 
extracts fiom a woik ot the Kliatih Baghdadi (d 465 AIL) called Tackeyud 
ul 1/m, Tlie numerous authorities quoted regarding the practice of 
Avnting traditions in the earliest days of Islam are of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. xxxv.); and I sec no icasoii to alter my opinion 
of their untrustworthiness. The note, however, thiows considciablc light 
on the origin of the custom in later years. 
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CHAPTER S E C O N D. 


77/e a}><l eaihf Commerce of Atnhut, as refened to in the 

llohf Scriptures, and by Classical Writers. 


The rise of Islam was influenced by many circumstances con- 
nected with tlic history of the Arabian peninsula, not only for 
several j)rcceding centuries, but even in the far distant epochs of 
patriarchal story. Was Abraham the father of the Anibians as 
well as of the Israehtes ? Was not the religion of Abraham their 
own ancestral faith ? It was surely then a right and fitting task 
that tlie Prophet now arisen, of Ishmaelite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kaaba which had long before been established 
by his great ancestor. 

It is important for us to know what matenals wore found by 
Maliomct alroaily existing in the popular belief of Arabia, whereon 
to found such an assumption. This consideiation will lead us to 
incpiire by 'whom Arabia ■ivas first p(*o])lcd, and wliat influences we 
can trace anterior to Islam affecting the religious condition and 
opinions of the nation. The history of the earlier and patriarchal 
ages, as gleaned from Scripture and from classical sources, will 
fonn the subject of the present chapter.* In the next we shall, 

* In this enquiry, 1 lia^c felt the tlipndvantngc, always iiieulcnt to the 
Indian student, of having hut a very limited rnnge of works to consult. 

The following I have found chiefly useful . — 

1. The Bibltcal Geography of Asia Minor ^ Phenicia^ and Aralm^ by E. ¥, C. 
Jlo^enmuller, D.D,, translated into English by the Ilcv, JV, Morr(% AM. 
{Biblical Cabinet, vol lu.) Edinburgh, 1841. 

2. Essai 8Ur Vllutoire Des Arahes avant EJslatnisne, ffc. Par A. P. 
Caussin de Perceval (In three vols ) Vol. i. Paris, 1847, 

.3. 7 he Historical Geography of Arabia, hy the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
two vols. London, 1844. 

4, Cyclopedia of Biblical JAterature . edited by John Kitto, D.D. Edinburgh, 
1845. Articles, — Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, Nebaioth, Idumea, &c. 
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by the dawning light of indigenous tradition, follow the same track 
till we reach the threshold of Islam. 

The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in tii© traiimon 
vain look for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself. Tra- comp^’a- 
dition, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Iliinyar kings and the moaern. 
links of the great Coreishite line of descent. But the latter do 
not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the former only 
five or six centuries farther. The earlier names of the Himyar 
dynasty were probably derived from bare insciiptions ; and of the 
Coreish we have hai’dly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till 
witliin two or three centuries of Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- Aii fimt 

ancient in 

less. It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews. Arabian 
Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, the Jewish derived fron 
liabbins who were gained over to his cause endeavoured to confirm 
the claim from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabbinical tradition. In the attempt to reconcile tliesc with tlie 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom they found in Scrip- 
ture to be an early immigi'ant into Arabia) became identified witli 
Cahtan, the great ancestor of the southern tiibes; while Mahomet’s 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adnan, that is, about a century before the Christian era) 
was neveitheless traced uij by fabricated steps, eighteen centuiies 
farther, to Ishmael.* Both the legends and the ethnological 

* In the following chapter it will be bhown that Malioniefs pedigree 
cannot be traced higher than Adiidn, and that the Trophet styled those iiari, 
wlio attempted to ti ace it farther bjick. Nevertheless the attempt is frequently 
made. After one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishmocl 
himself, the traditionist odds, ** And that is an ancient tradition, taken from 

07ic o/* tools” (that is the Jewish books.) ^ ^ 

— Tabari^ p. 52. 

The following tradition also illustrates the practice. “ Hisham ibn Mnliam- 
ma<l related as follows* — ‘There was a man of Tadmor, called Abu Yacub 
ibii Mttslaina, of the children of Israel; and ho used to read in the Jem^h 
books, and was vciscd iii tl oir traditional leoriiiug. Now this man mentioned 
that Burach (Baruch) ibn Bana, the scribe of Eremia (Jeiciniah), ]»ro7cd 
the genealogy of Maad son of Adnan, and placed it on its piopcr 
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assumptions of Mahometans regarding events prior to the Chris- 
tian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, possess no 
value of their own, and as evidence must be entirely rejected. 
They consist either of simple plagiarism, or they refer to Arabian 
personages and events of a very modern date, confounded in a 
rude and even ludicrous manner with the patriarchal characters 
and stories of the Old Testament.* 

The books of We niust, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic record 
only guide, as OUT only guide to the original settlements in Arabia; and we 
shall find in the general statements and incidental allusions of the 
inspired book a clue to the events out of which Modern Arabia 
has developed herself. 

TheCushitcs It has been argued with considerable probability, that a por- 
tion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their way 

basis, aiid wrote it out; and this gencnlojjy is well known amongst the 
doctors of the People of the book (the Jews), as being certified in llieir 
books. Now It closely approaelics to the foregoing list of names; and what- 
ever diffcrenccb there arc between tliern arihc fiom the (lilfeicnce of language, 
their names being translated from the Hebrew,” KM al WacLidt^ p. 9 ; 
Tabari, p, 53. 

A farther extract will lie given in the following chapter from the Secretary 
of Wackidi, to the same cflect. 

Ancient genealogies with stiunge names are not unfrcqncntly referred to 
individuals knoun in the Old Testament luulcr ditJejeni names. Viik e.g, 
Tabari, p. 51, 

Some of the Medina converts descended from Cahlan yet anxious to show 
that they too were of Ishmaclite stock, invented a genealogical tree, by 
which Cahlan is made to descend from hhmael! Katibal WutLidi, ji. 262^; 
Causiin de Perc. i 39. 

* The simple plagiarisms are such as the accounts of the Fall, the Flood, 
and the various ]»assagcs in the history of the Israelites. The tiavcsticd 
scenes are such as the actual events of Abraham^ and Ishmucl’s) lues, niis- 
ajiplied to Mecca and its vicinity, and connected with tlic remote links of 
tile Coreishitc genealogical table. — thus Abraham’b infcnded saeriticcof Isaac 
on Mount Morvih is meiamorijluKsed into the intencli^d saerihcc of Jshinael 
on a height in the valley of Minu ; so Ishmael is married to the daughter of 
a Jorhomitc prince, who lived shortly befoie the Christi.ui eia. M. Caussm 
de Perceval {Essai, u 173 & 184) culls this a myth; and it is no doubt 
mythical, in so far as it ciiiliodies the Moslem tenet that Mahomet was des- 
cended from a cross between the sted of blimacl and jiuio Arab blood. 
But It is not the less a grossly travestied veision of the scriptural account of 
the patriarch. See above, ]>. Ixix; Canon n. 1. 
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into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian settlers 
there.* The names of Cush and Cushan are evidently associated 
by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa; and the 
titles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncertainty, 
in the names of existing tribes. f But there is no proof or proba- 
bility that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and separate 
race ; it is likely that they soon mingled with the subsequent 
immigrants, and lost their national individuality.^ 


* That the majority of the scriptural notices of Cush refer to the country 
towards Abyssinia is clearly shown by the learned translaloi of Rosen- 
mullcr’s Gcogniphy. Kitlo\ Cychpmha, — Articles, Cusir, ExiiioriA, and 
Arabia. Yet there are passages which apparently refer to Arabia. Thus 
the inspired historian in 1 Chi on. iv. 40, after specifying Gedor, a country 
seemingly in the vicinity of Arabia Petrea, adds, “ for they of Ham hail 
dwelt tlicrc of old.” So in 2 Chron xx. 16, lie notice's the Arabians that 
were near the Cushites as attacking Judah, which conveys the impression 
that the Cuslutes were a pcojdc inluibiting Arabia. The deduction fiom 
Moses man ying aCushitess is cither that the Midianitesweic called Cushites, 
or (which is less likely) that Moses married a second tunc. The i>arallclisra 
in Hub. Ill, 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the former supposition. 
In 2 Chron, xiv, 9, Zerah the Cushite having attacked Judea, Asa is des- 
cribed as overthrowing him and spoiling the cities to the North of Arabia; 
but Zerah may ]>ossil)ly have been an Abyssmian ailventurer, for he appears 
to have had a body of Africans with him, and c/iarwfe, which weie neier 
used in Arabia. Vide Ileereiis Res. Africa, i. 417, 

For the whole subject see RosenmuifeVs Biblical Geography, Eng. trans. 
iii. 280-28.5 ; the articles above quoted from Kitto's Cyclopvedta ; and Forster's 
Geography of Arabia, vol. i. part I section 1. 

•f From the identity of tJie names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz. 
llavilah, Sheba, and Dedan, with those of the Shemitic branch, and the 
similarity of a fourth, viz. Seha, one cannot satisfactorily assign to the 
Cushites exclusively any of the Arab tribes whose names arc derived therc- 
fiom. None of the lemaining names, viz. Sabtah, Raaraah, and Sabtechii, 
arc successfully tmeed by Mr. Forster, notwitlistanding his indefatigable 
ingenuity and conjecture. liaamah is classed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Ezekiel, Ch. xxviL 22. 

% There are no traces, in original Arabic tradition, of a separate Cushite 
race, aboriginal in Arabia. JSomc tubes may have been darker than otlicis, 
and iK)8Sibly so in consequence of pninitne descent, though the circum- 
stance 18 never thus expl.vined On the other hand, the negio inli.ibiMiifs 
ajipear always to be referiei. to in the eaihesl .leeoiints as AlijNSumiub wJio 
bad imintgrated fiom Africa. Theie iievei was any natioUiil byuqiatliy or 
congeniality between tlie two races. 
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^^jeacend- The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been the 
Joktan, progeny of Joktaii, son of Eber, the fifth in descent from Shem. 

The sacred records inform us that they settled eastward , that is, 
in the language of Moses, in the north of the peninsula, or the 
country stretching from the head of the Red Sea towards the 
Persian Gulpli.* The names of some of Joktan’s sons are identi- 
fied with those of certain Arabian districts ;f and it is not unna- 


M. C. de Perceval (i 42-46) has proposed a theory, that in South Arabia 
there were two dis»tiiict races, Cushite and Joktanide, the former Sahenns 
(Seba), the latter Shabeaiis (Sheba), llic first he identifies with theAdites; 
and the extinction of the Adites m Arabia (as lield by Maliometan tradition) 
he attributes to the emigration of the entire Cushite race, and their trans- 
plantation from Arabia into Abyssinia. The theory is inpjenious, but devoid 
of pi oof, and m itself iniprobable. As for the Adiles, it has been shown by 
Sprenger tliat they lived near the Thamudites, north of Mecca: they were 
therefore entirely distinct fixim the Sabeaiis of Yemen. Sprenger' s Life of 
Mohamumf p. 13. 

His farther theory (I 5), that the Phcnicians arc a colony of Cushites from 
Yemen, rests also on a \ eiy slender basis. Herodotus L h (^ohukii^) airo rrig 
*Rpv9pijg KoXiopivtiq BaXdotTTn; * airiKopivovg k. r, X., does not identify cither 
Yemen or the Cushites. So Trogus Poinj)., (juoted by Justin, xviii. 3, is 
still more vague. It appeals to me most pi-obable that this tradition arose 
from the children of Israel having come fi’oin the Red Sea to occupy Pales- 
tine. Tlie fame which attached to the Israelites as arriving from the Red 
Sea, would, with a little niisaj)j>rcheiision, come in the course of time to 
ajjply to other inhabitants of the neighbourhooil, and tlius to tlie Tyrians 
also. 

* After enumerating the children of Joktan, it is added “and their dwell- 
ing "was from Mesha, as thou gotst, unto Sephar, a mount of the East.” 
Genesis, x. 30. No sucees&lul attempt has been niiule towards the identifica- 
tion of the names there specified with any existing ones; but the direction of 
the couutiy mdicatcd is clear enough, 

t Forster presses his similarities and inversions of names beyond the 
bounds of legitimate argument, and sometimes into the I’cgion of mere fancy. 
Yet we may admit that llazanna\eth is perjietuated in Ifadhramaut; and 
perhaps Havilah and Sheba in the Khaulun and Saha of the present day. 
£\en C. de Perceval identifies Uzal witii Awzdl^ih^^ ancient name of a canton 
of Sana. Vol. i. 40. It may also be conceded that tlie Ophir of tlie Bible 
belongs to the south-western coast of Ar.ilna, and was so deiioniimiled from 
one of the sons of Joktan. Of these names, however, llavilah belongs also 
to the Cushite line; and Sheba both to the Abruliamic luid Cushite faiiuiies, 
and in the slightly different form of Seba to another Cushite branch. The 
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tural to conclude that this race, wherever tempted by 'pasture or the 
oases of the desert, extended rapidly southward, until it reached 
tlie fertile lands of Yemen and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled 
with the line of Cush, it formed, from the Straits of Bab al mandab 
to the Persian Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar 
and other aboriginal tribes. 

Descending the stream of time, we find that several centuries Ahraimmic 
later a new race spread over the north of Arabia. While Joktan 
proceeded southward, his brother Peleg — so called “ because in 
his days the earth was divided”* — ^remained in Mesopotamia. 

But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth in descent from Peleg, 

“ gat him out from his countiy, and from his kindred,” and “ went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan,” and there sojourned as a 
nomad chief. It is from the stock of this patriarch that the 
northern settlements of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enumerated: 1, Ishmaelites; 2, 
Kehiraliites ; 3, Edomites^ or descendants of Esau; 4, Moabites and 
Ammonites] 5, Nahontes, 

L The Ishmaelites, or Ilagarcnes. Ilagar, when cast forth by 
Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the 
north of Arabia.j The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
favour of the seed of Ishmael was faithfiilly fulfilled. J His twelve 
sons became ** twelve princes according to their nations.”§ These 
fniitful tribes first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Bed Sea towards the mouth of the 
Enphrates.il They appear to have occupied each a separate dis- 

lattcr name appears to be distinguished from the former in Ps. I^i, 10. 

The “kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” or as in the jirayer-book 
version, “ The kings of Arabia and Saba;” — so also verse 15. March, called 
also Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joktanide Sheba 
and the famous queen of Solomon’s time, but the name cannot with certainty 
be attributed to either line exclusively. Forster's Arabia^ i. 154, et seq. 
Rosenmuller's Geographyy iii. 298. 

* Gen, X. 25; 1 Chron, L 19. f Gen, xxi 25; xxv. 18. 

t Gen, xviL 20. § Gen. xxv. 16. 

II “ Tliey dwelt from Havdah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest towards Assyria.” Gen. xxv. 18. This means probabJy from the 
margin of the Persian Gulph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 
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trict, and followed a nomad Ufe, in moveable encampments, and 
with occasional foitifiod places of refuge for their cattle.* They 
also practised merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 

Of the sons of Ishmael, Nehaioth the first born was the father of 
the Nabathcan nation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia 
Petrea, and whom we find at thi* coniincn cement of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. The second, 
Kedav^ w’^as so famous in Ins .Vrab descendants, that the epithet 
“ Kedaicnes” came to be applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
general f Less notc‘d are the names of Dama^ Thema^ Jetar^ and 
Naphsh,\ The progeny of the remaining sons either mingled 
with other tiibes or, penetrating the peninsula, have escaped his- 
torical record. 

2. Ketuiiaii bore to Abraham six sons ; and these he sent away 
to the eastw^ard while he yet hved.§ Their descendants estab- 


♦ Gen , XXV. 16. “These are the sons of Ishmael, iincl these are theii 
names, by their towns, and by their castles tn elve ]>rinces according to tlien 
nations.” Sev Rosenmatkr^ ill 143, and the transhioi's note. The “towns’ 
probably meant ino\ cable villages of tents, and the “ castles” fortified fohb 
for protection in time of war. 

f Vide Romnmulkr^m. 145; Rittds Cychp(eAia^Kxi,R'E,iikVL, It has bee ' 
conjectured that this tnbe dwelt next to the Israelites, who, being bes 
acquainted with them, ajiphed tlicir name to the Arab nation generally. I" 
the time of Isaiah, C. dcPereevid holds the i»osterity of Ishnniel to have bee * 
divided into Uio braiicbes, those of Kedai and Nebaiotli (the Arabic Nabit 
“All the flocks ofKcdar shall be gathered unto thee, the rams ofNcbaiot?' 
shall minister unto thee.” h, lx. 7. 

X Duma IS peihaps preserved m Dumat al Jandal^ a town about half-wr- 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Thema correspon . • 
with more than one place in Arabia called Tayma, Both Duma and Then’ \ 
are noticed as Arabian m Js, xxu 11 and 14. For olliei sciijituial notic' - 
of Thema sec Rosenmuller, in. 147. Jelur and Najdimh are mentioned .n 
1 Chron, V. 19, 20, as in alliance with the Hagarenes, who were vanquish 1 
in the time of Saul. Fiom Jetur may come Itmca^ and peihaps the present 
Jedur, Rosenjnulkr, ibid. 

§ C. dc Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Bu'n 
Catura, who settled at Mcciai along with tlic Jorhomites; but there is no fartla • 
ground for the conjecture than the mere similarity of name. The descend- 
ants of Ketura resided in the north of the pemnsula, while the Bani Catui a 
came to Mecca from the south. 
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lished themselves as nomad tribes throughout the great desert in 
the north of Arabia. The Midianites^ sprung from the fourth Midianites. 
son, soon became a numerous people. With the Moabites, they 
endeavoured tp obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Holy Land; and, in the time of the Judges, they 
held them in subjection for seven years.* Dedan and Sheba, 
children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also connected 
with Arab associations.t 

3. The Edomites or Idumeans, descendants of Esau, early peo- a - idwne- 
pled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their capital was Mount Seir, 
whence they expelled the aboriginal Horites, and succeeded to their 
possessions. J IVo grtindsons of Esau, — Teman§ and AiTialek,|| — 


It is also vciy unlikely that, so many tribes having descended from Ketura’s 
sons, any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
be called exclusively by her name. Here we have an mstance of the danger of 
being guided by the likeness of name alone, even when the philosophy and 
caution of M. C. de Perceval arc at hand: how much greater the danger when 
those qualities ai’e absent. 

* Numb. XXXI. 2, &c.; Judges, vi. 1. Tliey would appear then to have 
spoken the same language as the Israelites, for Gideon understood the 
Midianitc reciting his dream. Judges vii. 15. Compare Is. lx. 16, where a 
tribe of the name of Midian is mentioned as famous for its breed of camels. 

t Shuachj the sixth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed 
in Job ii. 11; and, if so, his family must have continued to inhabit the North 
of the reiiinsula. Sheba may likewise be related to the tribe noted in Job, 
i. 15, as in the vicimtyof Uz. Forster, i. 327. The nation of Dedan settled 
near Idumea, and is lepeatcdly sjioken of by the Prophets, in that connection. 

t The blessing of “ the fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” 
was given by Isaac to Esau. Gen, xxvil 39. As to their country, see Deut. 
11 . 12. The cause of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir 
should be noted as illustrative of the influences which would urge the 
Abrahamic races onwards in tlie direction of Central Arabia. Esau ** went 
into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, for their riches were 
more than that they nJ^ht dwell together, and the land wherein they were 
strangers could not bear tliem because of their cattle; thus dwelt Esau in 
Mount Seir. Esau is Edom.” Gen. xxxvl 6-8, 

§ Job li, 11; Jerem. xlix. 7. 

II There is no doubt that a nation of Amalekites descended from Amalek, 
the grandson of Esau. After enumerating Amalek among the six giaiid- 
sons of Esau by ** Aliphoz,” Josephus proceeds: “These dwelt in that part 
Idumea called Gebalitis, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amak~ 
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were progenitors of separate Arab tribes. The Amalekites had 
at least a partial seat at Petra and the country about the head of 
the Red Sea till near the year 700 B.C., when they were driven 
thence probably in a southern direction. Mahometan legend 
speaks of Ainalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of 
Medina and Mecca, and of the country lying to the south of Syria. 

4 The XAilomTES. Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, were the ancestors of extensive tubes to the north of 
Arabia, and the Bible repeatedly refers to them in connexion 
with this locality.* 

•j. The ^loAiiiiLS and Ammoxitls, descended from the two sons 

AiV/s” &c. Aniiq. n. 1. In (k'scubinjr tlio attack of the Anmlckitcs on 
M(»‘'cs, he specifas their country as “Goholit is and Petra” (in 2); and iii 
the nine of Saul, he speaks of them as oceu]>yiiig the tiiiet “fiom Peliisium 
to tlic Red Sea” vi. 7, and 1 Sam. xv 7. The ohjcction gminided on the 
sudden ineieasc of llie liihe is well aiisweicd hy R\laiul, foi Israel had 
increased with equal lajadily; and besides, u waihke and successful jx-oplc 
w’ould attract adlieicnts from othei tubes (as we find in the aftei hisloiy of 
Arabia), and all \rould fi^dii under one banner and be called l>y one name. 

Tlie notice ol the “country of the Amalekites” as smitten by Chedor- 
laoincr {Gen xiv 7) refers to ii peiiod long anieiior lo the birth of Amalek; 
but It is remarkable that while olhei eoinpiered nations (the liephams^ ^c.) 
are .s|#oken of as tribes, the ^coviihq of the Amalekites” is sjiecified. 

Wliat Is meant iliereloie ]>robably is, — “the peo]ile inliahiting the emmfry 
afterwards ptojded hy the Amaldifcs” ollurwisc we must of course believe 
that there was anotlur nation of Amalekites, not of Ahiahamic descent. 

Morrell holds tliat tin Amah kites are not deseeiidants of Esau, and that 
they were lle^er as&oeiated with Esau's ]>ostniiy eilbei hy Jew'i&Ji or Arab 
tradition. *SVc note at p. 219, aoI. hi. of liosenmuUer's Gmqraphij; and Art. 
loT MEA in Kkitci's Cydopadui. But Arab tradition for tlie jicriod in (luestion 
IS valueless; and boih Josephus anil the Did Testament favoui the opiiosite 
MOW, Set ui the samt Cydopttdui, Art. Amalkk, hy Hyland^ W'hich is moie 
satisfju’tory. 

Michaelis regards the Amalekites .as identical with the Canaan ites. C. do 
I^erecval on the contrary, holds them to he the deseeiid.ints of Psaii through 
Amalek. I concur with M.C.dc l\Keval,und with him believe that the Amale- 
kites of Arabian tradition denote to the same ]ieople, but m a vogue and general 
sense which embraces many other tribes of Abraliainie descent. Essai^ i. 22. 

* Uz 18 referred to in ,1ah i. 1, Lanant. iv 21; and ./rrewi. xxv. 20. Prom 
(belattci passage the eimntry of 11/ would seem to have been of some extent. 
Bnz, mentioned among otlici Arab tribes m Is. xxv. 23, and Jnh^ xxxn. 2, 
Host bkclv refers to the sarnr Hu'ifnm ni. 138. 
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of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They lived more to 
the north than any of the nations before specified. Their most 
southerly stations lay cast of the Dead Sea, and comprised the 
fine pasture lands of Balcaa and Kerek. 

From this brief survey it is evident that an extraordinary Northern 
number of distinct and yet most populous tribes sprang from the trmtsof 
patriarch Abraham, or from branches collateral with him, and widely 
that they must have occupied a position of commanding influence nSlraiL 
in the north of Arabia, throughout which the greater part of them *“^‘^** 
spread abroad. The sacred writers, from their view being limited 
mainly to Palestine, noticed only such of these tiibcs as lived 
upon its border; but we are not to conclude tliat the progeny of 
Abraham were to be found in that (piarter alone. The natural 
expansivtmess of nations in those early days while the earth was 
yet imperfectly peopled, and the nomad liiibits of the race, would 
force them on towards the south and cast CcrUdnly it is reason- 
able to sujiposc that large tracts of the northern plains and high- 
lands and central steppes of Arabia were peopled by them, or by 
nations closely allied and blended with them 

The conclusion is strenjrthened by indisTmtable evidence of as cvuieiKCL 

” 1 . ^ n n 1 -1 by national 

tradition and of language. The popular voice of some of tlie tnbes tradmon, 
of Ar«al)ia asserts an Abrabarnic descent, and we find even as far 
south as Mecca tlic opinion current before the time of Maliomet. 

It is, indeed, improbable that a tradition of tliis nature should 
have been handed down from the i emote age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidence in .any particular tiibe, or asso- 
ciation of tribes ; it is far more likely that it was borrowed from 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional communication with them. 

Still, the bare fact of such a notion gaming even a partial and 
intermittent currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was ^ally of Abrahamic descent or connexion ; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tenets, 
derived from that origin, naturally fell in with the tradition, and 
rendered easy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affinity of the und imi- 
Arabic langmge to that spoken by the Israelitish hi .inch of the 
Abrahamic stock. The identity of both tongues, extending as it 
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does to niue-teuths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of declen- 
sion, and the analogy of idiom and construction, point indubitably 
to one ethnological origin. Besides the Arabic, there was current 
in remote ages at least one other tongue in the south of Arabia. 
But even there the Ilimyaritic dialect was confined to the settled 
population of towns and their vicinity; while Arabic had from 
time immemorial been the language of song and of oratory among 
the wild Bedouins even of Yemen extraction. Eventually, with 
the help of Islam, the latter altogether displaced its rival, and 
gained a complete ascendancy throughout the entire peninsula.* 
So wide a diflfusion in Ai*abia of the most polished branch of the 
Syro-Arabian language, affords evidence of a corresponding pre- 
valence of Abrahamic blood. 

History of But whilc it is undeniable that a great piopoition of the tribes 
unknown for of northern and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 
tune^^aScr from a Collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 
Abrabam. ^hat patriarch for near two thousand years. 

Severed from the rest of the w’orld by iuhosjdtabJe deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insujierable diversity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed tlirough these long ages unnoticed and 
almost unknown. Our knowledge of the race is confined to the casual 
accounts of the fi‘w border tribes which came in contact with the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpse, as m 
the case of the Queen of Sheba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interior. We may not, however, doubt that, during the five-and- 
twenty centuries which elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, tlie 
mutual relations of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninter- 
rupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 


♦ When Mahomet sent Ayash, son of Abu Rabia, to the Hiinyaritos, he 
was to bid them “ translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it in 

another tongue.” Jj Katib al WdcLuli, p. 55. 

This appears to imjjly the cunencyat that Uuic of the Himyar language; 
but It did not long suivivc the inroads of Islam. The ancient fragments of 
ante-Islamitic jioetiy, even among the jmre Calitanitc Bedonins (who weie 
abongmalof Yeracu) weie all m Arabic. We hear of no Bmyar \mXYy 
whatever. C. de PercevaPs EsscUy i. 57. 
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society, especially when broken up into numerous independent 
fragments, is always e 3 q)osed. Some of the tribes, like the 
Horims of old, were extirpated; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seats ; some migrated to distant 
settlements, or merged into more extensive and commanding 
bodies ; while intermarriage, conquest, and phylarchical revolution, 
united races of different origin, and severed those sprung from a 
common stock * But of such changes, excepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, we have hardly any record. 

It thus only remains for us, in the absence of any annals for 
Central Arabia, to bring into one view the brief notices which are only of the 
to be gleaned from various quarters of the north-western outskirts tnbe«. 
of the peninsula. 

Already in the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races had Carriers of 
undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmaelites even then trans- Eastern 
porting to Egypt upon their camels the spicy products of the East.^ 

The facilities of transport offered by “ the ship of the desert,” and 
the position of the peninsula itself, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syria the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the cliief lines of this traffic lay tlirough Arabia Petrea. 

The Iduineans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, sup- ^,0 iju- 
planted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in StionH 
Petrea. A monarchical government was early established amongst oVvenmei? 
them; and we find, in the writings of Moses, the record of the Arabia, 
names and sejits of “ many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” J They 


* That the Arabs of Northern Arabia were of iiitermiugled races, is 
gathered from the express notices of Scripture. Thus in Jerem xxv. 24, 
after cuuraeiating se-’cral Arab tnbes, it is added, “and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people tliat dwell in the desert.” 
So also in tlie times of Moses and Gideon, the iiKhscrimmatc nse of the terms 
Ishmaelitc and Midianite implies that those races did not keep entirely 
distinct. 

t Gan, xxxvU. 28, 

t Vide Gen. xxxvi. 13, &c., and Exod. xv. 15. These passages mention 
fioth a kinghf and a ducal government. Bosenmuller supposes that tlie kingly 
government existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultaneously a 
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obstructed the passage of the Israelites into Palestine; and they 
were attacked and overthrown by Saul and by David.* A scries 
of interesting political relations then commenced between Judea 
and Petrea. The whole of the latter country w'lis garribonod by 
David. A naval station Wiis established by Solomon at Ezion- 
geber or Elathf (the modern Akaba), where he fitted out a fleet 
to bring him gold from Ophir. During his reign the communica- 
tions between the Jewish Government and Arabia were frequent 
and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build and man tlie 
fleet would, in ]iart at least, be drawn from the natives of that 
countr}’^; the voyage to Ophir would bring the coasting expe- 
dition into contact with its marine tribes; while Solomon himself 
encouraged the Arab caravans, and fostered the traffic of the 
spice merchants,” and the cliapmen,” who, no doubt, carried 
back to their own people glowing accounts of what they htid 
seen among the Jew’s. The renown of the Jew ish monarch was 
so great throughout Arabia, that the queen of tlie distant Slicba 
set out to gratify her curiosity. ‘‘ The repoit which she had 
heard in her owm land” was so mai’vcllous, that “she believed 
it not till she camc‘ and her eyes had seen it.”J llis political 
supremacy wras also acknowledged, for all the kings of Arabia, 


patriiircluil oi oligarchical rule by “dukes ” subsisted at Mount Scir. He thus 
reconciles iMuU ii. 4-8, with Numb, xx. 14; “it is by others ingeniously siip- 
jioscd, that the change from an ohgiirthy to a monarchy took jdnee diiiing 
llic wanderings of tlic chililreii of Israel.” Ilosenmulln , in. 185; Kitivs 
Cytlopa dia, art. Idlmla. 

* The predat^irj^ attack of the Amalckites on Ziklag, with David’s pursuit 
and recovery of the s\m\ and of the piisoiiers, arc highly illustiativc of Arab 
life. The surjirisc of the cncam 2 >nient, and the slauglitci of all “sai clour 
hundred young men, which rode uixm camels and fled,” remind one of many 
a raid m the time of Mahomet fifteen or sixteen ceiituiies later. Seethe 
account in 1 Sam. xxx 

f “And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Eziou-geber, which is be- 
side Elath, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the laud of Edom,” 1 ix. 

26; 2 Chron. vin. 17. 

J “She came to Jerusalem w'lth a very great train, wnth camels that baio 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones.” 1 Kings x. 2. “Neither 
was there any such spice as the (luecn of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” 
2 Ch on, IX. 9« 
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and governors of the country, brought gold and silver unto 
Solomon.” 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century later we 
find that Idumea was governed by a Jewish viceroy,* and that^owumc- 
Jelioshophat built another fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked 
by a tempest. In the following reign the inhabitants rebelled; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or Petra and gave it the name of Jokthcel, and by 
Uzziah “ who built Elath” (or Akaba), “ and restored it to Judah,” 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jews.f After an 
ascendancy of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began 
to suffer from their ancestral foes. In the reign of Ahaz tlie Edom- 
ites made incursions into Judea, and carried off many captives. 

Rezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jerusalem (742 B.C.), 
expelled the Jews from Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its 
posses&ioii.J A few years later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack u])<)n Petrea, where a remnant of the 
Amalekites still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial, and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jeivs, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, and extended themselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south § They took 
advantage of the adversities of tlie Jewish nation to invade the 
southern part of Judea; from which, liowever, they were driven 
by the Maccabees || Eventually, they were, in part at least, 

* 1 King^ xxii. 47; llo^aimulki, m. 187. This “deputy” called else- 
where tlic king of Edom, jomed the Israelitish and Jewish mouareh m an 
attack upoti the Mo.ihites. 2 Knigt, ni. 9, 12-26. 

t Their eventual iiideiieiidcncc coincides with tlie promise made to Esau. 

“ By thy sword shalt thou live, and .shalt serve tliybi other; and it shall come 
to jiass, when thou shalt have the doimiiion, that thou slialt break his yoke 
from off thy neck.” Gen. xxvii. 40. 

J 2 Kings xvi. 6, ns exi>hiincd by Rosenmullcr, m. 188. 

§ This is evident from allusions in the Prophets; Jer. xlix. 8, 20-22; 
h. xxxiv. 6, 1x111. 1; KzeL xxv 13, liosenm.m. 189. Sec also xwii. 

16, as leiidered by Ilerccn. Addressing the Pheiiieians, the prophet s.i^^s, 

“Edom also managed thy trade, and thy great affaiis emeialds, juiiple, 
broidcrod work, cotton, hezonr, and inccious stones, she gave thee for the 
^•ncs thou delivcredst to hei.” Asiaf‘t AVsemc/ics n 102 . 

11 1 Maccahecs^ V. 
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incorporated with the Jews by John Hyrcanus, who forced tliem 
to submit to circumcision and other Jewish customs * 

The Nahath- But the Idumeans had already been supplanted in their southern 
possessions by the Ishmaelitish tribe of the Nabatheans. These 
had hitherto lived *in recesses of the Desert or upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, following the occupations of a nomad and of a mer- 
cantile life.f They now took possession of Petra, and from thence 
commanded tlie traffic which flowed nortliward through western 
Arabia. We first hear of them three centuries before the 
Christian ora, baffling the attacks of the Macedonian monarchs of 
Babylon, at the approach of whose armies they dispersed their 
flocks in tlic unapproachable steppes of the peninsula, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra. Their 
steady pursuit of merchandise is illustrated by the fact that on one 
of these occasions most of the men were absent on a commercial 
expedition. Their manners and habits, as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, coincide remarkably with tlie manners and haliits of the 
Arabs of our own day. Passionately loving freedom, their home 
was the inviolable Dcseit* whore the springs w^ere known to them- 
selves alone, and whither in perfect security they be took them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of camels, when attacked by a 
foreign foe. 

Boundaries Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans. It w^as 
NabSihean boimded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 
kingdom, Syria and Palestine; and on the south and (‘ast by the 

Desert and the Aelanitic Gulph. But in the latter dii-cction its 
borders, as tvo learn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some way 

* JosejjL Antiq, xui. 9, 1 ; see also the authorities quoted by the trans- 
lator, Whiston, It 18 remarkable that the Idunicaiis, iIioukIi clearly of an 
Abrahamic stock, did not previously practise the nte ul circimicision; and 
tlie more so as the other Ahraliamic tribes farther south ajipear never to 
have abandoned it. 

f See an elaborate paper by Jf. Qjuatremhre^ Journ, Asmitque / Janv, 
Few, Maru^ 1835. After noticing that the Nabatheans are not alluded to 
either in Scripture (wherein he seems mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds 
that the Greek and Latin authors, “ tous s’accordeiit a placer dons TArabie 
la contrcc qu' occupait cettc nation, moms guemerc qu’ active et industn- 
euse ” p. 6, tome xv. 
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alcmg the shores of tlio lied Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sula. Pliny refers to them as the Ara})ians next to Syj ia * And 
their monarchs, “ the kings of Arabia,” are frc^queiitly noticed in 
the later annals of the Jews and of the Romans, under the titles of 
Aretas and Obodas.| 

Whilst file jirosperity of the Nabatheans was at its lieight a Expedition of 
ineinoralile attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions ^ 
of Arabia I'elix. During the reign of Augustus, B.C. 24, -dilhus 
G alius set out in command of a Roman army of ten thousand 
mi'll, a^isisted by Obodas king of Petra with a thousand of his 
Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
(Meo])citris (the modern Suez), and having reached Leuke Come 
(probably Jfnnva\\ a port of Nabathea on the Arabian shore of 
ihe U('(l Sea. was there delayed a year by sickness The Roman 
army, beguiled by the treachery of the Nabathean ambassador, 
then traver&ed by circuitous and difficult routes a country alter- 
nately deseit and fertile After a march of many days, they 
passed through the friendly country of Aretas, a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Obodas At last they reached and took Mariaha^ a 
city bi\ miles in ciicuuiference, and thence proceeded to Marsyaha^ 
the siege of which, from the strength of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they weic obliged to raise; they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. TJic advance, owing 
to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the w'ay, occupied 
six months ; the retreat, only tw^o. From a port called Nera 
Come, they again embarked for JSlyos ITormos on the Egyptian 
coast We have an account of the expedition, from the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliuy ; and as the former was the personal 
friend of Aillius Gallus, his nan'ative may be depended upon 


* III Nal)iita.*is, qui sunt ex Aiiibia coiitenniiii Syriac. Ilkt Nat. xii. .‘J7. 
t Aretas and Obodas arc the Gieek forms of Ilurith and Oheid^ or A bd. 
The name of Aretas is common m J eivish and Roman history. The Arabian 
w ife of Ilenid Antipas will be remembered as the daughter of Aretas king of 
the Arabians; and the Aictas of Damascus is fiumliar to the reader of Ihe 
Bible. 2 Cor. xi. 32. In the feeble rcigu of Caligula, he had -seized upon 
Damascus. Sec Joseph, dc Bell. Jud. u 4-7; Anttq. xiii. 15, 1. 
t See M Uttarfremhv^ Mvm, Joutn. Js. \v. 3G. 
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But tliere is a singular obscurity and confusion in the statements 
of both authors, arising no doubt from the strangeness of the 
country, the diversity of language, and the dilficulty of transpos- 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Maiiaba and 
^larsyaba have been identified with Mrlreb and Saba, capital 
cities of Yemen;* and in one or two other instances a likely 
a])proximation to modern names has been discoveied.f But with 
these few exceptions, it seems impossible to lucognize in the 
\rabia of Islam any of the numerous towns, or peoples, or 
<libtricts, through which tlie expedition is said to have j)absed.J 


♦ Mircb was* anciently culkd also Saba. They may ha\c foniiftl two 
<:ii)*iials; or the one have been the apjiellation ot the ilistiict, the other of the 
t.'tjatal. Some Arabic ^reo^nipheib hay that Saba was the name ot the city, 
^larcb of the royal residence. May they not both have been combined into 
one name, Mar Saba, oi Marsyaba? 6\ de Perc. i. 53, il/n/k Brun\s Geo- 
XXX, p. 215. 

t The reader who ih desirous to follow out the siihjeet sliould coiiMilt two 
verv learned and ingenious papers in the Joionaf Abtafu/ae fur July and 
Sc])tunbcr 1840, by M. Fulgencc Ficsnel, who endeavouih to leioiuile the 
\ arying btatemoiiih oi riiriy, Stiabo, and Ptolemy. These i»ai>(Ts contain 
^omo curious locognitions of the classical in modem nanieb; but the geneial 
nnj»ie?sioii is one of sur[>nse that, out of such extensive imiterials, so little 
eoininon ground has been discoveied betw'cen Glai>stcaf and Mahometan 
Aialna, esjiecialiy when we consider how ]>cnminciit iijxni the whole arc the 
ii.iines of jilaces and rubes in that eouiiliy. 

J Tins obscurity is not to be woiiderod at. The gciims of the Arabic 
language, so foreign in its siructuie and iiniiiiinciation to the Roman ear, tlie 
strangeness of the Louiitiy, and the btvvihierment occasioned by the un- 
friendly and ciicuitous guidance of the Arab allies, would involve the route, 
as well as the names, m uricertaiuty. 

Mr. Forster says of Arabia, that “the writers of antiquity possessed lioth 
nioi e extensive and more accurate lufoiniation than ourselves ” (i. 35). This 
conclusion I believe to be, without vciy great modification, erroneous. If 
confined to some tracts on the north-west of Aiubia, and to Yemen, or at 
least the space between Oman and Yemen, (as it is by M. F. Fresnel, Journal 
Asiatique^ Juilliet, 1840, p. 84,) it becomes more intelligible; for those parts 
then jiossesscd a government in some measuie civili/.cd, and held communi- 
cations with Europe. But as to the Peninsula geiieially, our knowledge is 
surely much more extensive and accurate than tliat of the Ancients. In their 
tune, indeed, there was less of exelinsivc bigotry; but the inliabitaiits weic 
infinitely more barbarous, and their snb-div isioii into a thousand independent 
'jeetioiis would render the acquisition of any general view rif the countiy 
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Neither do we gain much knowledge of the social and political 
state of central and northern Arabia. The most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 

nearly impossible. Now, on die contrary, altlioiif^h Islam has oxcludiid 
Unhelicoers from a small and sacred circuit, yet it has united the Arabians 
under a common supremacy, and rendered it easy to j^ain concentrated in- 
formation. We have now the advantages, at many various ]X)mts, of a civil- 
ized and often literary population; of geographical works by the Arabs them- 
selves; of professional travellers, both Mahometans and otlieis; of a European 
settlement at Aden; of scientific surveys of the coast, and of much internal 
geogmjdiy, illustrated by the wars in Arabia, from those of Mahomet to tJie 
extensive ojiorations uiidci taken by the Pacha of Egypt in the pri'sent cen- 
tury for the siib)ngation of the Wahabies. Much of Aiabia is still unex- 
ploi ed, but there is reason to believe that the unknown portions of it are 
ehiefly sandy deserts. 

But wbatesver may have been tlic knowledge of tlie Roman geograi>licrs, 
Mr. Forster has failed in obtaining fiom them any intelligible account of the 
route of AOlius G.illus. The arguments hy >vhich he euriies the Boman 
commander across neaily the whole of Arabia seem to be singuhnly fanciliil 
The time passed is no decisive argument. Six niontlis iniglit very well be 
wasted by an artful Arab m conducting, by devious and difficult passages, an 
army from a port on the North of the Hcdjuz along the Meccan range of 
hills to Nepaii, and thence to Yemen. Delay in carr\ing a body of tnxijis 
tliiough a difficult and hostile country is not to be estimated by the marches 
whieli an nnciicumbeied traveller makes. A eonsidorahle period must also 
have been sjicnt in sieges and wai like opeiations. In the retieat, on the coii- 
tiary, a direct and much easier road was indicated, and it was tiaveised with 
all possible cxpcditioiL 

Little faith IS to be placed in many of Mr. Forster’s conclusions. IIis 
sanguine belief in the identity of places appears often to increase with the 
ditlerencc of name, and the mystical anayrammatical inversion impalpalde 
to ordinary eyes and ears. He thus identities Caripeta with Cat tain in 
“ Tins name has needlessly pcrjilcxcd the cntics. Caripeta is an easy an 
obvious misnomer, probably of transcnliers, for Cariata, an inland town 
previously mentioned by Pliny, and the scat apparently of his Carrei, and 
Cariata exists at th: ' day, on the veiy route in question — the Ncdjd load 
to Yemen, in the town of Kaiiataui,” (voL ii. p. 314). But Kariaiam 
thus forced into resemblance with Caiipcta, is a common appellation giounded 
on a grammatical formation: it is a dual form, signifying “the tw'o villages;” 
and has thus no connexion either w'ith Caripeta or Cariata, the latter of 
which means “ a (single) village.” 

The following are farther specimens: “The author at length was led to 
observe in the well-known classical denominations, Katabania, Katahamim, 
^r Kabalanum^ and Kattabem or Kottaham^ so man^'^ eas} invcr-<i<)n^ of the 
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is the wide range occupied by the Nabathcan nation ; for it i)os- 
sessed a port for commerce some way down the lied Sea, and was 
connected (as in the case of Arctas) witli iniluential oll-shoots of 
the same tribe far inland. 

bui)^(iuoiit The kingdom of Nabathea, thus extensive and powerliil at the 

liiston of the ^ 

Nabathc.ins bcginumg of the Christian era, became gradually dependent upon 
Koine. It -was at last subdued by Cornelius Palma the governor 
of Syria (A.D. 105), and annexed to the vast emi>ire of Trajan. 
Out of the nuns sprang up in due time other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed theinsches into the 
Ghassanide kingdom Bui the history of the dynasty of Ghassiin 
eannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan tradition, 
\\hich a! this era begins fiist to cast the glimmer of an irnperiect 
twilight upon Arabia; it is thenifore deferred to the lollowing 
chapter 

Old the 111 the Amalekites and Nabatheans we recognize very plainly 

will \ahiith- the descendants of Esau and of Jshmael It ih not necessary to 
hI’VnV snppo.se that the knowledge or tradition of theii descent was unin- 

ludltioiiof terruptedly maintained in the nations themsel^es The \ieissi- 

Ahrlihainic tudcs of comjue^t, migration, and combination with other tribes, 
■* 


name Bem Knhlan"* (vol. i. 83). Tln> again Kk-iitifaMl wiih tlic Buna 
of Ptoli'inv (]). 84), uikI Bmntim (ji. 91). But ii is most inijnohjihU* that 
tla'-sieal wrlttT^ sliould lm\c taken the common jircfix (liom) of everv 
tribe and, plating It at the end, Iia\e ineoiiHnattMl it into the name it^dt 
Still more unreasonable i'* it to trace any connexion between Bana^Bmntnn^ 
ami the Btni Kahtan. Again, by an “ anagram or inversion, the M^sha of 
Moses, and tlie Zamt'i Monsof the das.sieal gcograplicrs jnoveto be om* and 
the .same name ” (p. 99). These arc identified witli Mnsicma/its^ Mtshma^ 
or Mashma Sumama, and finally “ contracted into Sluuuan or Saiu.iu ” ! 

(p 100.) 

JJdduli, the Joktanide, is “dearly discernible” in the modern Bhu VKkt-' 
hiah and the classical DhtlhlanUr. “The names I)ikla]i,l)hnlktdastA*, and 
I)hu rKhaluah, will be readily recognized by orientalists, as one and tlie 
same in pronunciation ” (p. 148). Few orientalists will admit tliis; besides 
that tlie modern name is evidently a coni|jound, formed by the jiosscssivc 
iJhn, Contractions <x'cur after the lapse <d years, but hcic Mi. Forster re- 
vel scs the proee.SH; and, assigning the full and uiieurtuiled form to model ii 
dllv^ iclcrs the eoiili action of it to the times of Moses! 
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render it in the last degree improbable that the consciousness of 
their origin should have been preserved for so many centui ies by 
a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 
name and location would alone suffice to suggest the probability 
of tins descent to the israedites who read the Mosaic record ; and 
we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient 
indication tliat such conclusion was actually drawn. The natural 
inference would from time to time spread from the neighbouring 
Jews to the tribes themselves whom it conciuned, and reinforce 
the imp(*rfect remnants of loose tradition still lingering in their 
associations, their habits, or their language. The Jews so exten- 
sively peopled the nortli-wost ol‘ Arabia, and at one time possessed 
(as shown above) so great political and social influence there, that 
thcii scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
must necessarily have obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded 
a general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
hitler, therefore, by iha increase of population, migratory habit, 
or the force of war, penetrated southward into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carried with th(*m to their new settlements these 
patriarchal traditions, and rc‘])roduced them among the Bedouin 
tiibes 

We learn from i\Ialiome 1 an tradition that the earliest inhabitants how 
of Mecca, Medina, an<l the deserts of Syria, were Amiilekites; and 
tlial It was an Amalekite tribe which, attracted to Mecca by the wSd with 
well Zamzam, there adopted and nurtured the youthful Ishmael [{JJ! 
and his foiloru mother. The legend is a myth, or rather a tra- 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjecture the facts 
to have been tlius: Amalekite or Idumeaii tribes weie scattered 
over the north ami centre of the peninsula. They formed pro- 
bably tlu* aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled there in coii- 
j unction with imm±j^'T'ants from Yemen, at a very remote period. 
Subsecpieutly au Ishmaelitish tribe, cither Nabathcan or of some 
collateral stock, was attracted thither also by its wells and its 
favourable position for the caravan trade, and acquired gieat 
influence. This tribe Mould carry in its train the patriarchal 
legend of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon the local sujier- 
stitions, which uorc eitlier native or imported from Yemen 
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Hence arose the mongrel worship of the Kaaba, with its Ishmael- 
itish legends, of which Mahomet took so great advantage.* 

* It hardly need be added, that this tlicoty is qnite independent of the 
question nhetlier the Nahathean,, were an Ishmaclitish race. I ])clieve tliem 
to have been so, and their wide-spiead shoots (as evidenced by llie nairati^e 
of yiClius Galhis), offer a ready and natinal source for the Ishmaclitish 
setllcment at Mecca. But, as fai as icp:ards the conjecture stated in the text. 
It may lia>c been any other Abrahumic tribe, iHJSscssed, tlirough intimacy 
with the Jews, of the iieee»'Saiy patnarchal legend of descent fiom Ishniael, 
&c., nliitli settled at Mecca. 

On the siiccial question of the descent of the Nabathemis, M. Qiiatiemere 
{Jomv. /Is. XV 9S), and alter him M. C. de Peiceval (^ol, i, 35), hold that 
they aie not Arabs. But the latter admits that “tlie rams ot Nebaioth” 
(/s. lx. 7,) rcfei to the Nabathcatis “(Ndbit des Arabc«,) la jmstvrite 
iVJsmar (vol. i. 180). 

M. Quairemcue’s arguments against the Ishinaelite descent of the Nabath- 
eans aie the following — 1. The Nabnthrans arv not ivtkoneil hy the Maho- 
vu'tans as /IrnAs, which they would have been if descended from Ishniael. 
But the lea^on why they are not so reckoned is because of their foi cign man- 
ners and dialect, acquiicd by settlement in the northem counti} and long 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans C, de Pert. i. 37. They s|ioke 
both Chaldean and Arabic, so that Ihefoniici infused itself into their idiom of 
the hitter. TJic Arabs, puuctdious abo\e all things m the punty of then 
tongue, excluded these barbarians m sjieeeh from the pale of Arabs, and b> 
conseciiience fioni the j>ri\ilege of a sup|K)scd descent from Islmiacl. An in- 
telligent IIai)i, who had travelled in Aialua, wluai (piestioned aliout tlii^ 
trilie, gaie me the foil owning rejily; “ They art still t ttant,"' he said, 
do not sptal pme Arabic, and are not iheujori strut ly sptaLtny uhabs.*" II. 
Arab tradition docs not nuntion this desient ; hut Arab tradition K" original 
and tiusiwoitliy only as fai back as the Chii'^tian era, and then only for a 
few pai ticiilars regarding the anccstr)’’of ihc(^»ieish. Beyond th.it it is meie 
plagiaiisin fiom the Jews, and jiosscsses no anthoiity. It is most uneritaal 
to rest upon it at all much nuire to icgard it (as M. Qiuitremeie lias done) 
as cMdcnce to di>pio>c the plain intimations of the Old Testament. IIL The 

name of the Arab trdic ?s written with a wlieiens 

“ Nebaiotli,” the son of Ishmael, is written both in Ilehrcw and Aiahie wuth a 
^ «. j There is no doubt that tlic Arabs do 

make this difference, and if their authonty wore that of a witness speaking 
from original knowledge, it would have mueli weiglil; hut this has liecn 
show’n not to he tlic case. Besides, iJic tw^o letters are not invariably kept 
distinct. In anotlicr of the sons of Ishmael, Tema, the Hebrew letter corres- 
ponding with 4^ is rendered by J-, thus Lud: ; r, Kaiih al WacXixh, 
j>. 8 IV. Lastly,//!^ Mahometans are anpiaiuted v'iihainbe called Nohath- 
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Ref2:ardmff the relitnous tenets and customs of tlie Abrahamic a knowledge 

° ° , , . /. • mi 1 of the ti no 

races of Arabia we have but scanty information, lhat they ood long 

oriffinally possessed a knowledge of God, and of the ■s^eiities which among the 

® , , 1 Abrahamic 

formed the groundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot bo tubes, 

doubted. We are assured by tlie mspired penman that Abraham 

cared for the moral culture and religious training of his progeny; 

and for some time at least, “ they kept the way of the Lord, to do 

justice and judgment.”* Four centuries later, Jethro “ the priest 

of Midian,” appears still to have followed the worship of the one 

true God.f Again, the manner in which Balaam, the son of Beor, 

addressed Balak the king of the Moabites, and the nature of the 

rites pci formed at the interview between them, prove that, however 

much they may have fallen away from the j)ractice enjoined by the 

faith of Abraliarn, they yet preserved some knowledge of that 

faith itself. Thus also the whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who 

was planted in the centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his 


cans, and asertOe to them a different origin^ some tracing llio descent from 
Hum, Olliers fioiii Shorn, but uoiie from Ibhmael. To this 1 again rcjily that 
thou CMileiicc IS mcic conjcctare, and no authoiity whatever. If we admit 
their unthoi ity, il would follow of coi ^ *hat the Mahometans allude to some 
other tnbe under the name Aw/iat, ditlercnt from the Nabatheansof the Jews 
and Classics, 

It w'lJl be objected that if a Nabathe.in tiibe settled at Mecca, its own tra- 
dition of descent tiom IsluuacI would have jircveutcd the M.iIiometan ojaniou 
as to the non- Aiab oi igm of the Nabatlieaii tribe. Bat we need not suppose that 
the tribe w Inch settled at Mecca was tailed Nahathean. It may have drojiped 
that name as being by repute uii-Arabic, oi it may never have been culled by 
it. The gieat Nabathcaii nation possessed w ide-spiead settlements m vai lous 
quarters. Many of these hud probably their own names, though all styled 
bg foreigners iiiuler the generic title of Nabathcans. 

Still, if the objection be dcenicd insuperable, it is not by any means neces- 
sary for tlic theory, in the text, to hold that the Meccan Ishmaelites were 
Nabuiheans. -they may have been Kedarenes, or any other Ishmaelitish 
race, m whicli the tradiuon of Abrahamic descent was revived and kept 
alive by Jewish aid. 

* Gen, xviiL 19. The expressions used are general, and not confined to 
the branch of Isaac. — “For I know him, that he will command his children 
and Ins household after him, and they shall keep the wag of the Loku, and 
do justice and judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraliarn that which 
he hath spoken of him.” 

t Compare £iod. li. 16, in. 1, with xviii. 11 & 12. 
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friends who belonged to various Abrahaniic triltes, imjtlies a 
minute acquaintance with traditional and pure religum. It is 
reasonable to infer tliat such knowledge was general, and that 
it was kept up for many generations among the several branches 
of the stock of x\braliam. 

We gather, at tlic same time, that these tribes manifested a rapid 
and widely spread dejiartiue from the simplicity of Abraham’s 
wwship, and llie purity of his doctrines. The seeds of this def('C- 
tioii were already sown in the family of his father. Terah, wlio 

f^erved other gods”* * * § In the third generation fiom Nahor, wq 
read of the teiajdiini, or images, of Lahan.f The Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry while they passed through the countries lying 
between Eg}pt and Palestine *4 and they probably were tempted 
rheieto by the example of the Abiahamic tribes inhabiting that 
region. One instance is expressly mentioned in which they were 
induced by the Moabites to join in the w^irship of their idol l»aal 
Peor.§ INlany centuries after, the Idumeans of Petra exercised a 
similar influence. Amaziah, king of Judea, after Ik* was come 
fioiii the slaughlei of tlie Edomites, brought the gods of the 
cliildren of lS(*ir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed down 
himself befoio tliein, and burned incense unto them ’’|| Such indeed 
was tlie natural result of the position and ciicnm>tances of the 
Aluuhamic tribes With the same tendencies low'ards idolali) as*^ 
the Israelites, but without the constant cheeks which repre.ssed 
them, it would ha\e iieen strange if they had not fallen into gro.'^s 
and deba.riiig Paganism. 

Declension into idolatry must in the end have displaced the 
memory both of Aluaham and his religion, had not the neighboui- 
hood of the Jews, and intercourse with them, revived together 
with the knowledge of patriarchal descent, some acquaintance also 
with the purer faith of their common jirogenitor. Political con- 

* Joshua, xxiv. 2. 

f Gfti. xxM. 19. Wliatevoi these terji]>hini weic, they latiinate «t least 
boiiio departure from the puie worship and Ix'liei oi Ahraluuu. 

J Amos, V. 26; Afls, ^\u 42. 

§ Numbers, xxv. 1, &c. 

|1 2 Ghroii. xxv 14 
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with the Jews settled at numerous points throughout Arabia, and 
the frequent passage of the Arab caravans through the borders of 
Palestine and Syria, would deepen and extend this knowledge. 

How far it affected the tenets and practices of the Arabs generally 
we cannot with any exactness say; but there are traces of a wide 
spread influence. Circumcision was received amongst them appa- 
rently as an Abrahamic rite ; and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet pos- 
sessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islam and, 
inwrought into the ritual of the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab race. 

I'he rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its ciiriatianity 
emissaries to the main purport of these traditional facts, would thet,n*neiai 
impart a frc‘sh credit to them. The birthplace of the new religion ‘“’^*^*‘**‘°"* 
border(‘d close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
its political influence soon became paramount in Nabathea and 
Idumea. Both circumstances would subject the inhabitants to the 
frequent solicitations of tlie early missionaries. Paul himself 
spent some time in their country,* In the beginning of the third 
century, the Oovernor of Arab’** anxious to learn the doctrines of 
Origeii, sent an urgent summons for him through the Prefect of 
Egypt. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which represented the soul as perishing at death to be raised 
again at the judgment day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 
Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error. f 
In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose diocese embraced the ancient Idumea and Nabathea J 
Wlicn we reflect upon these efforts, and the zeal of the anchorites, 
wlio are said to have peopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, it may appear surprising that the countries about the 
iElaiiitic Gulph wei ^ not more thoroughly evangelized, and their 
people more extensively brought within the pale of Cliristian- 
ity. But there were strong countervailing influences at work, 

* Galatuins, i. 17. 

t Eimb, Hist, Eccl vi. 19-37. 

t Under the name of Pakstim Tertia, or Salutans, This Mctrojwlitan 
^'»is subsequently placed under the Patriarch of Jcnisaleni. 
s 
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Jewish os well as Arabian, which the evangelists of tliat day were 
unable to overcome. These will be referred to farther in the 
next chapter. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch the Mkiican i ile Pjioghess 
of the border tribes and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decad(‘nce. 

It has bc'cn well remarked by Heeren that the grand feature 
of ancient commerce, as distinguished from that of modem 
times, is th.it it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
sea tratfic was stiictly subordinate, and resulted to only in cases 
of necessity or of short and easy coasting \ 03^agcs. A lung and 
uninternipted continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
cuijimerce, constituted then its chiel' facility. 'J'he desert steppes 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of tlie ancients; the com- 
l)aiiks of camels, their fieets. But the b.irbarous hordes of tliose 
wild J.inds lendered it perilous for a few mercliants alone to 
attemj.t such prolonged and arduous journeys; and hence the 
nece&sity for Cat ava ns to assemble at fixed spots and conventional 
jjeiiods, and travel in a conimou diieclion by known and deter- 
mined routes. Tlius the marts and main points of traffic became 
settled and n(»toiious throughout the ancient world. The course 
of the cai avail,” says Heeren, ** was not a matter of free choice, 
but of established custom, lii tlie vast stepix-s of sandy deserts, 
w^hich they had to ti averse, nature had sparingly allotted to the 
traveller a few scatleied places of rest, where, under the shade of 
jiahn trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the lefroshment ren- 
dered necessary by so much suflering. Such places of ieiK>se 
became entrepots of commerce, and not unfrequently the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of which the mer- 
chant prosecuted his trade, and to which the julgrim resorted.”* 

These remarks arc csj>ecially applicable to Arabia. Eton in 
the times of Jacob, as already noticed, Islimaelite traders had 


* IhererCs Researches: AfrUa,\,'^a. The lust sentence bcjirs upon tlu* 
origin and rise of Mecca But it will Mill be a question winch luul the 
priority, the temple or the iiifTcantile station? 
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Early Arabian Caravans. 
established a caravan traffic between Egjmt and the East. As the western 

« . , . , through the 

tlic countries to the north and west of Arabia became more nejaz, the 

. jv* T 1 eastern by 

densely peopled and civilization advanced, the tramc extended the Persian 
and settled down into fixed channels with established stations 
One gi’eat line of commerce took its rise in Yemen and, guided 
by the north-westerly trend of the coast, proceeded through the 
Iledjaz, and thence towards the Mediterranean. 

From the cursory notices of ancient authors “ it is evident,” 
writes the learned and accurate Hecren, ‘‘ that the caravan road 
extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon 
Mecca, the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of 
Arabia Felix.” This route avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Najd on the one hand, and the impracticable cliffs of the shore 
on the other; and kept within a region where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramaut at the southern extremity of 
the peninsula, struck directly north to the I^ersian (lulj)h, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt aiid 
soiitheiii Palestine Avere supplied by the former route, l^re ana 
Palmyra by the latter.* 

♦ Regarding both these routes I (^uote the interesting observations of 
Hcereii. It is remarkable how distinctly llic eastern line is referreil to iii 
Jewish prophecy. 

Of the western route Hceren says. “This writer (Strabo) mentions at 
least one of the intervening stations, which the caravans from Arabia Felix 
usually passed through, and detenuines the Umc which the journey oeciqned. 

They consumed seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and passed m 
their route a place named AJhus Pagus {AivKii of the Greeks, and the 
Ilavra or Avara of the Arabians). This place is situated on the Arabian 
Gulph, under 25® N. Lat., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Nejid, 
belonging to Central Arabia. Hcncc it is evident that the caravan road 
extended along the / mhian Gnlph, most probably touched upon Mecca, lln' 
ancient Macoraba, ana so arrived at the frontier of Arabia Felix. By tins 
route the caraA\ans would enjoy the lulvantage of passing through fertile 
regions in the midst of their journey; while deeper in the intenor, they 
would have luul to traverse long and dreaiy sandy deserts. The number of 
days’ journey agrees very well with the distance. From Mariaha to Petra is 
reckoned alH)ut 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the ordi- 
nary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to seventy.” Eeercn\ 
liesmrcke^: Abiotic Natwns, vol. ii. p. 106. See also tlie detail of routes in 
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This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for the Aral 
tribes. Some traded on their own account, and settled down as* 
the occupants of the emporia or commercial cities in the vicinity 
Others, without directly cngaf^ing in the traffic, became the carriers 
of it. They received hire for their camels, and payment for tlif 
insurance of protection by the way. A frontier custom duty wa.^ 
also probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were enriched, but the traders most. 

Large commercial stations rapidly grew up. Of those on the 
nortli -eastern coast the chief was Gerra (the modem Lachsa). 
which comm.anded the Indian traffic of the Persian Gulph, the* 
Eujdirates, and the Tigris, as well as of Palmyra. It was, accord- 


lipi'i'iiilix lx vol. iii. p. 488, ei seq , and the valuable map illustrating tlic 
line* of traffic, in vol. i. 

Tlie following quotation applies to the eastern routes : — “ This same writei 
(Stiabo) has left us also some few ))articulars rcsj)C(.liug the tiadnig routes 
oi Eastern ^Arabia. It w'as the inhabitants of tlie (ity of Geinv, on the 
Persian Gulph, wlio more especially carried on the caravan tiadc. They 
kept up a conimcrciul mfercotiisc with the mans of lladrnniaut, the jounic} 
to which occujned forty days, the load stretching right acioss the gieat 
sandy desert m the south east of tlie Peniiisuhi, and not along the coaht. 
Tlic dist.incc in a direct line fioin Hadramaut to Gerra is not IcsS than fioni 
CaO t<i 700 milc^, and nould consequently require a foity days’ journey. 

‘•Besides tliN, there existed, as wt learn from the words of the Piophet, a 
direit iiitcrcoiiisc between the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, and Gena 
and J’bemcia. For, he says, the merchants of Derail In ought the mcrehan- 
diise of ilie Persian Gulph to Tyre (^EzvL xxvii. 15,) wliose route must con- 
SLMjueiitly have run througli the noUh-eastcrii part of the land. This fact is 
still further proved by a jiassage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Ar.ihia 
with a foreign invasion, forgets not to mention the intciriqdion which it 
would cause to its commerce, “Jn the wibkiness of Atahin, yr tri/l hv 
hinight&iy oh, ye caravans of Dedan! To the thirsty hnny out water, inhabi- 
tants of Tenia, bring forth Ijread for the fugitives / for they fy before the 
sword, and before the fury of war”* The trmling caravans of Dedan, wdiieh 
had hitherto journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from tlicii u.sual mute 
by the approacli of the enemy, and compelled to pass tlieir nights in the 
wihlcrness, where the hospitaldc tribe of Tema, out of compassion, would 
bring them water and bread.” Ibid. jip. 107, 108. 

* Itatah xxl. 13-15, with Qetentui* Commentary. “ These passages of the ITopliets are of 
the greater Importance, from the seWomness with whidi caravans are mentioned bj lnn- 
toi »< ul wnters It i« from tlicm, and not from the liifltorlans, that may Iw gathered the 
extent of the tomiucrcc ol the ancient world ’’ 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldean or Babylonian colony; and we leani 
from Agatharcides that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered 
its people one of the richest in tlie world.* This traffic was, how- 
ever, far removed from Western Arabia, and did not intimately 
affect the interests of the Arabs in the vicinity of Mecca. 

The western line along the Hedjaz demands a closer attention. Particulars 
The products of Yemen, its southern terminus, are stated by the western 
Herodotus to have been frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, 
and ledanon.'l’ To these may be added gold and precious stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spices, which 
were imported from India and Africa. J The Jews under Solomon 
took advantage, as we have seen, of this line of commerce; they 
also opened it up to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the Red Sea.§ Four hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty 
Tyre prove that a busy and convStant intercourse still subsisted, 
by which the Plionician marts, in exchange for Syrian wares, 
were replenished with the rarities of Yemen. || Again, three 
or four centui-ics passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the 


* Heeren, vol. li. pp. 225-233, &c. 

f Herodotus in. 107 CiTiimmon, however, belongs not to Arabia, but to 
Indiiu lleereii, dnd, pi). 96-240. 

J I hid. p. 6. The iiupoits at Suez are now, coffee, gum arabic, wax finm 
Yemen and the Hejaz, mother of pearl, pepper, eJoves, ginger, cardamiiins 
and other sjnees, perfumes, timiamids, hides, &c. Burton's Medina and 
Mevea^ V. i. p 264. 

§ 1 Kings, ix. 26 & 27. 

II Ezek. xxYii. 19-24, which Ilecren translates “ Wadan and Javan brought 
thee from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia ami cinnamon, tn exchange for thj 
wares. The men harits of Saha and of Raama traded with thee ; the best 
spices, prexiious stones^ and gold brought they to thee for thywaies. JTaran, 
Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.^* He adds; “ Some of these places, as 
Aden, Canna, and Aaran, all celebrated sea-ports on the Indian Sea, as well 
as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, still the capital of Yemen, have retained 
their names unchanged to the present day; the site of others, as Wadan, on 
tlic Straits of Babel Mandab, rest only on probable conjecture. These accu- 
rate statements of the Proiihet, at all events prove what a special knowledge 
the inhahitants of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how great and active 
tlie intercourse with that country must have been.” Heeren\ A^. Res. vol. ii. 
p. 98 
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Minieans, or Arabs of the Hedj^z, were still the carriers of the 
Yemen traffic from Hadhramaut to Ayla (Akaba); and the stages, 
stated expressly to be seventy, coincide exactly with the number 
in use by the same route at the present day.* 

(Growth of Roman empire, gradually extending its irresistible nile to 

of confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the traffic of 
the Aiabian caravans. The Nabatheans of Petra prospered. 
They were enabled to prosecute, in comparative peace and security 
their mercantile projects. Military roads aided the commerce. 
From Ayla or Akaba, a great highway led to Petra, branch- 
ing off in on(i direction towards Gaza on the Mediterianean, 
and on tlie otlier towards Damascus.^ Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving einporia. Stately and luxurious cities, from 
Damascus southward, emulated the magnificence of the queenly 
Palinju-a. “Modern travellers,” writes Heeren, “have bi ought 
to light the remains of the cities east of the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and Ilavra). . . . tlie mag- 
nificent mins of Gcrasa (Dsieres),J Gadara, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), some of which arc little inferior to those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulence of these cities, when they were the scats 
of the Indian -Arabian connnerce.”§ Still farther south was the 
the ancient Bostra; and beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half \vay station between Yemen and Petra, 


♦ See Springer's Mohammad, p. 10, where tlie seventy stages are detailed. 
Theophrastus also gives some curious particulars regarding the traffic in 
frankincense, myrrh, and cassia, with Saba and Adramotitis (winch cor- 
responds evidently with Hadhramaut). Ifeeren's As Res, vol. li. ]>. 98, 

*f These were the routes still in use in Mahomet’s time for tlie Syrian 
caravans, llashim, the great grandfather of Mahomet, died at Ghazza 
(Gaza), when on a mercantile cxjicdition to Syria. His property was brought 
back from thence. Katib al Wdrkuli, p. 14; Sprenger, p. 30, 

J See the beautiful daguerrotypo views of Jerasli, with its wilderness of 
ruined columns pillars and tcrajdcs, in the illustrated edition of Keith's Kvi- 
denre of Prophecy, puldishcd in 1848. 

§ Ileeren's As, Res, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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flourished in a corresponding manner, and grew into a populous 
emporium. 

We have already traced the history of Petra, with its seaport retm. 
Ayla or Akaba, from the Jewish monarchs to the commencement 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, 
along with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. Unlieeded 
in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, the stately ruins of the 
hill-encii’cled city and its chiselled rocks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty traffic once passmg 
through the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her 
merchants, of the timth of liistory, and of the unerring certainty of 
prophetic denunciation.* Pliny and Strabo both describe the city 
in its unmistakcable features. Athenodoras the Stoic visited it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his friend the excellence of 
the government under a native prince, and the security with 
which Romans and other foreigners resided therc.| It need hardly 
be added that tliis prosperity was entirely dependent upon the 
caravan trade, which at this entrcp&t changed carriage, and passed 
from the hands of the southern to tliose of the northern merchants. 

To this cause Diodorus Siculu. ‘tributes the superiority of the 
Nabathcans over the other Bedouin tribes: — “Their commercial 
pursuits,” lie says, “are the chief cause of their greater pros- 
perity. For many of tlie tribe follow the business of transporting 
to the Mediterranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix ” J 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian GuJph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura {Al Arisli\ a town upon the Medi- 

* No better proof of tlic marvellous fulfihiicut of these prophecies can 
be given than that by Keith, in the edition of his work above referred to, in 
whicli modern art has been hapjnly pressed into the service of pi*o])heey 
to illustrate by photographic sketches the chief scenes of prophesied deso- 
lation. In the palmy days of its regal magnificence, who could have 
foietohl that Ictra, secure apjiarciitly beluud its rocky cmbattlcmcnts, would 
have become utterly waste and desolate, rather than Damascus oi any 
other city. 

t St! abo, XYi. 

t See For\tej"s Aiahui, vol. i. 224 . 
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terranean; and so to other ports.* And Pliny notices the double 
route which befurcated from Petra northward to Palmyra, and 
westward to Gaza.f 

It was thus that, in the early part of the Christian era, tlie 
Nabatheans readied the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves northwards into Syria, and soutliwards towai'ds the Hedjuz. 
But the power of Home, which had thus fostered the Arabian 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the 
Hedjuz and of Petra, by substituting for them transport by ship 
along the Red Sea. 

In very remote times there is reason to believe that the 
Egyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India ; J it has been clearly ascertained that at some periods tliey 
manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communicated with 
the shores of Arabia. § That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is ccjually certain. 
Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the author of the J'eiiplus says 


^ Strabo, as above. 

f Hist, Nat. VI. 32. “ Nabatan Arabire iiopulus, oppidwm includiint 

Petram nomine in convullc, * * * cireunidutuin imuitibus inacccssis. line 
(•oii\cnit utrumque bniuni eoium qui ct Syrm {al S)nte) Pidmyrain petierc, 
cl eonnn, qui ali Gazu \eiierunt.” Vutc Ilerren^ As, lies, vol. ii. p. 45; and 
Journ, Asxaiujue, vol. xv. p, 20. 

J Sec Ileeren's lies. A/nva, vol. u. p. 273; and As. lies. voL in. p. 407. 

§ Ilet reiCs /I.*?, yiV>. vol. ni, pi>. 382, 405, and ap]>endix C, p. 409. The 
conimcicc, according to Arnun (Periplusy was conducted by Arabian navi- 
gators and tiadcrs, between Broach and Zanguebiir In return for iiaiikin- 
cense and other Arabian articles, the products of India, thus dehcnbed by 
Arnan, were bartered. “ Moreover iiidigenons jircMhictions, such ns com, 
rice, butter {ghi), oil of sesamum, coarse and fine cotton giKids, and cane 
honey (sugar), arc regularly exported from the interior of Ariaka (Conciin), 
and from Barygaza (Broach), to the opposite coast. Some particular vessels 
are jiurposely destined for this trade, otliers engage in it only as occasion or 
opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, tliiit this navigation was entirely 
independent of the “ Gneco-Indian commerce,” and was m fact much earlier 
than it. Arrian adds: “This navigation was regularly managed,” ic. 
according to the monsoons, which, by their alternations facilitated the com- 
munication. The butter is no doubt the oil of milk noticed by Ctcsnis in 
his IfuHca, c. xxii. and “answers to mr ghC' Heeren s As. lies, vol. iii. p. 
407; and Sjirenger's Life of Mohammad, p. 15, note 2. 
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that it “was wholly inhabited by Arab shipowners and sailors, 
who traded to the opposite port of Barygaza (Broach), with the 
productions of their native country.”* 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, 'rho Romans 
and did not penetrate the Bed Sea, it supplied material for the Swt trade* 
caravans of Yemen and Petra, and ministered to the prosperity of sicz^Hid 
the Arab tribes. But Eoman energy was not satisfied with this %yptiaii 
mediate carriage. The enterprising merchants of the day pro- 
jected a dii’ect traffic between the ports of India and the Red Sea 
itself; and casting aside the Arabian carriers with their inter- 
vening harboui’s,t they landed the goods of India and of Yemen 
at Arsinoe or Cleopatris (our modern Suez), and at tlic other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Red Sea.| 

This proved a f.dal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. The Consequent 
speed, the ease, and the economy of the maritime communication tuf AraWai?^ 
were quickly perceived and taken advantage of ; while the slow, 
expensive, and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrievable disuse. 

The seaport towns of Yemen alone retained something of their 
importiince ; the land commerce gradually melted away ; with it 
the merchant stations decayed, and at length became utterly desert. 

Sucli is th(! tale which the stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Petra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, to the wonder-stricken traveller. 


* Periphis, pp, 10-18; IleererCs As. Res. voL lii. p. 408. 
t Vide Sprenger, p. 15. Strabo, in his account of the expedition of iElras 
Gallus, after describing the former course of mcrehandise to Petra, adds — 
“ But now it is mostly brought down the Nile to Alexnndna; for the products 
of Arabia, with those of India, are carried to Myos Hormos (a port on the 
western shore of the Rt^ Sea); tlicii transferred by camels to Coptos m tlie 
Tlicbaid: and thence to Alcxandiia by the canal of the Nile.” Strabo Lib, 
xvi.; vide torster's Geography of AiahiUy vol. iL p. 285. 

t We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade on the Red 
Sea in the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck about the beginning of the 
seventh century of a Grecian <hip olF Jiddah. The wood was eniidoycd 
towards rebuilding the Kaaba,and the Captain, named Bacdm and desciibed 
as a Grecian merchant acquainted with architecture, assisted in the work. 
Rdtxb al Wackidi, p. 27; Hishumi, p. 41; Tabari, p. 73; Sprenqn,p. 84. 
t 
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hastened by Another cause co-operated with this fatal chanffe. The feeble 

the troubled 

state of the rule of Constantinople no longer held the Arab tiibes in check, as 
frontier. the iron sceptre of Rome had done. The Persian monarchy, and 
its dependent kingdom Htra, made constant inroads upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Syria thus became an arena for the frequent 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of nortliem 
A rabia fell into weakness and disorgani zation. N o longer atf racted 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitants of Petra and the other commercial 
Serchaiits along tlie whole line to Yemen, felt their native love of ii-ee 

betakfilhera- predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour, 
to'rnorna? casting oiF the restraints of walls and the formality of 

settled habits, they again roamed, as their fathers befoie them 
had roamed, the true sons of the desert. 

Une of ^ change so vital and so wide spread as the drying up of the 

•wnmerciai full current of merchandise, wliich from time immemorial had 
rw as Yemen fertilized the peninsula by its perennial stream, and the fall and 
abandonment of populous cities that wore solely dependent thereon, 
must needs have been followed by much distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, throughout Arabia Besides 
the imposing ruins which fiom Petra to Damascus still meet the 
eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance of 
such tribes as the people of Ad and ThamQd (attributed by tradi- 
tion to divine vengeance), may be due to this cause. Both lay to 
tlie north of Mecca in the direct line of the traffic,* and both 


* This has been satisfactoril} shown by Sprenger, D/e of Mahomet^ p. 13. 
The two tribes were related to one another both by blood and by i)osition. 
The Thamudites certainly inhabited the valley of Hijr, between Medina and 
Syria. //wAdw«',p. 395. We have also the testimony of Tabari and Ghazzali 
for placing the Adites north of Mecca, and near the Thamudites. I do 
not at all follow C. de Perceval’s theory of the Adites. Tlie Thamudites 
are apparently the same people as are mentioned under a similar name by 
Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy; the latter places them near the Nabathcans. 
They are also probably the same tribe as furnished the Equites Saraceni 
Thamudmty who Were posted under the commander of Egypt, and stationed 
in Palestine. They hved in alxKles hewn, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet Siilih, sent 
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would suffer from its stoppage. Other calamities of drought or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and following, perhaps, 
upon some impious act (possibly the contemptuous or injurious 
treatment of a Jewish teacher or Christian missionary), would be 
construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of the vnrath of 
God,* and thus come to be regarded as the cause of a downfal 
really owing to the failure of mercantile resources. Similar 
distress, followed by depopulation, by emigration, or by tlie adop- 
tion of Bedouin for settled habits of life, resulted more or less 
throughout Arabia. Yemen and Hadliramaut, as the great 
southern terminiis of the lines both towards the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fatal dis- 
ruption of their mercantile relations. Wliole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with their herds of camels, had 
been wont to receive constant employment in the carriage of the 
me»’chandisc, and a large stationary popidation had grown up, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported the carrier tribes now 
utterly ceased, and with it the income of the overgrown cities. 
The Bedouin carriers betooK. .1 .msclves without difficulty again 

to reclaim them Cornn, vii. 74, &c. Both lie and Hhd, (the projihet re- 
jected by the Adites,) were jiossibly Jewish emissaries or Christian evan- 
gelists. 

* The superstition of Maliomct is illustrated by his passage through this 
valley, in his expedition to Tabuk. “ And when Mahomet reached the valley 
of Hijr, he alighted there and pitched his camp, and the people drew water 
from the fountains. And when it was even, the prophet said, ‘ Drink not of 
the water of this place, not even a drop; and perform not your ablutions 
with it; and the dough that ye have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, 
eat not of it; and let no one of you go forth of the camp this night, unless 
he have a companion with him. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and 
one of them had his tk ik wrenched by the way, and the other was carried 
by the winds and cast upon the two hills of the Bani TaL And it was told 
Mahomet; and he said, * Did not I prohibit you from going out alone, any 
one witliout his companion?’ And he prayed for the whose neck was 
injured, and he was cured, and the Bani ,Tai returned the other man.” 

It is said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrapped his 
clothes over his mouth, and urged on his camel, and said, “ Enter not the 
houses of the transgressors, except weeping, for fear lest that happen to you 
which overtook them.’* Hishdmi, p. 396. 
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to a uomad life. But the settled population had uo such resource ; 
they were forced by the necessities of a fast-failing capital and 
hourly 'growing want, to migrate in quest of a less over-stocked 
country.* 

To this cause may be attributed the vast emigrations which, 
early in the Christian era, set northwards from amongst the teem- 
ing population of Arabia Felix. With the result of these migratory 
movements, the student of the early history of Arabia is familiar. 
They replenished the desert with new tribes of roaming Bedouins, 


* There IS a very remarkable i)assagc m the Coran bearing on the cessa- 
tion of traffic between Yemen and S}Tiii ‘"The tnbe of Saba” are the 
inhabitants of Yemen. 

Vei lly there was to the tribe of Saba, a sign in their Imliitations 

Two gardens on the right liand and on tlic left ~ 

“ Eat of the provision of your Loid and give tlianks unto him , the countiy Is goodly, and 
the Lord forgii ing ” 

But they turned uSide, whci'efore We sent upon tlicm the flood of Al Irm; 

And We changed for them tlicir tuo gardens so that they bore bitter fruit, and the tama- 
risk, and some few jujube trees 

Thus We rewarded them because they were ungrateful , what ! do We reward any (thus) 
but the ungrateful? 

And We placed lietwecn them and the eities wliuh We have blessed (t.e S}ria), cities nt 
easy distances, and We fixed therein (convenient) stages, sajing, Traicl thtrehy dunng the 
night and during the day in sufety 

But they said, Lord! put greater distances letieeen (the stages of) our journeys 

And they iiijui-cd tiicmstlves, and We made them a proverb, and dispoised them with n 
total disiH.’rsion. 

Verily in this there Is a sign unto every one that is patient and grateful. 

Sura, xxxiv 15-1!) 

The Merchants of Yemen repined at tlie short and easy stages between 
their own country and Syria, and desired to double them iij), so as to get 
tlicir goods conveyed cheaper by having fewer stages to jmy lor. Where- 
fore the Lord destroyed the intervening cities indeed according to their wish, 
but at the same time dried up tlicir trade, and “disperstid them with a total 
dispersion.” Here we have the catastrojihc traced to a cause which had no 
possible effect m bringing it about. It was probably the pcrcejition or 
apprehension that their trade was failing, wliicli led to tlie desire to lengthen 
the stages, and thereby reduce their number and tlic consoi^uoiit cost of 
the trip. 

The above seems a more natural interpretation than that of the commen- 
tators who, translating the petition “ Lord ! lengthen our journeys” literally, 
ascribe it “to covetousness, that the poor being obliged to be longer on the 
load, they might make greater advantage in letting out their cattle, and 
turnibhing the traveller with provi^^ions.” Snk, in hco. 
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wliile they brought to many of the central and northern cities large 
bands of immigrants, clamorous for a settlement in their vicinity, 
and ready if refused to extort it by force. From the great family 
of CahlAn (descended from Cahtan), the Azdite branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the Kliozda, and to Medina the Aus and 
Khazrajj while to Syria it gave the dynasty of Ghassdn. Another 
branch of the same stock sent forth to Htra the royal lineage of 
the LcJchrnite tribe ; to Central Arabia the famous nomad race of 
Ktiiday who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia 
the Bant Taiy and to Najran the Baui Madhij. The family of 
Hiimjar again (descended likewise from Cahtrm), furnished, 
through the line of Codhday the Bani Kalb to Ddmat al Jandal; 
and the Bani Odzra^ Joheina, and other imjiortant tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. These are but a 
small specimen of the multitudes which this mighty movement 
cast foith from the south, and caus(*d to take root in the central or 
northern districts of Aiabia. The exodus long continued, until 
the population at last adjusted itself to the natural resources of the 
coimtiy. 

While the stations and cm pv/x. a between Syiia and Babal Man- Likely cflfcct 
dab decayed or disappeared, while Yemen and Petra rendered up 
the whole or a large portion of their inhal)itants to the desert, 

Mecca, the important half-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape its share in the calamity. What happened in 
other quarters took place also there, though upon a reduced scale. 
Numerous families descended from Adiian (the remote ancestor of 
the Corcish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the East. Among these are to be found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the Ghatafany Sulaimy Hawdziny the Bani Bakr 
and Bani 2'cyhlih, the Mozeinaj and the Bani Tamim)y which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula. It may bo concluded that, at this period, Mecca lost tlie 
consequence \vhich, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it feU a prey (as will be sliown in the succeed- 
ing chapter) to the attack of successive invaders from the south. 

But it possessed, in its shrine and universally recognized worship. 
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Medina 


Gradual 
readjuitment 
of cummer- 
cittl relauons 


a principle (unknown at Petra or Palmyra) of life and prosperity, 
which enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. Gradually it 
recovered from the shock; and, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of Coreishitc lineage, again enlarged its limits, 
cleared away the encroaching shrubs, and having reclaimed many 
branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nomad habits into 
which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 
Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 
Mecca still carried on a local and limited trade in grain and 
leather, in spices and in dried fruits, with Syria and with Yemen; 
and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 
itb shruie, to restore it to a permanent though reduced importance. 
Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca * 

I'he importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira) 
was le.«s fifiected than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 
because it lay some way to the east of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall back. 

Long before Mahomet appeared, Arabia had recovered fi*om the 
unscttlement A\hicli the great change in the traffic ol‘ Asia with 
Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had adjusted 
themselves to the Ioav or level of prosperity on which she was to 
stand; — until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 
with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and cause the 
treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the exchange of 
commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy) in a grateful and 
continuous stream towards the cities of the sacred HejAz. 


* There is notlnng m Arabian tradition (excepting the verses of the 
Corail just ([uoted) bearing upon the cause to which I have here attributed 
the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mcicantile prosperity 
is, from its great antiquity, unknown to native sources; the commercial 
change was too slow, and its first results too gradual, obscure, and imper- 
ceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, 
which in general seizes only upon tangible events and actions such os are 
apparent on the surface. Tlie emigrations being occasioned by an impulse 
long at work, but not jiatent on tlic surface at any particular point, were 
ascribed to other events, wliieh might indeed have formed concomitant 
influences or proximate causes (as the apprehended breach of the dam 
at March, internal dissension, &c.) but are utterly madeiiuate alone, and 
in themselves, to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia^ from the Sources preserved to 
us by Mahometan Tradition^ 

In this chapter I propose, from the native tradition of 
country, to trace nearly to the era of Islam the history of the 
various tribes of the peninsula, — ^their rise, their progress, their 
position in the sixth century; and in conclusion, to review the 
facihties and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of Arabia to the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borrow largely from tlie admirable work of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, in which he has with incredible learning and 
labour, and much success, detailed the steps by which the inde- 
pendent and hostile fragments of Arabia became one great and 
irresistible nation.^ 


* Essai sur VHistoire de^ Ai abes avant IJTslamismet Pendant VEpoque 
de Mahomet, ef jnsqv^a hi reduction de ioufes les tribus sons la hi Musulmaue, 
Pai A. P. Canssin de Perceval, Professeur Arabs au College Royal de 
Fiance. Trots Tomes. Pans, 1847-8. 

M. Caussin fie Perceval has in these volumes traced the histoiy' of the 
Arabian tribes and States, from the earliest glimmerings of Mahometan 
tradition, to the period when the whole were united under the banner of 
Islam. Throwing together the multitudinous and often discrepant gene- 
alogies, and accoi^ ts of individuals and of tnbes, he has collated the 
several steps of various hues, noting at what points they meet, and where 
the tradition of evepts disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. 
The result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity and 
clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which the descent of 
the chief tribes and most famous personages of the Peninsula is traced 
up, with the approximate era of each generation, to the most remote period 
for which tradition furnishes authority. These tables add much to the 
value of the book, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bewildered with 
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Before proceeding to the task it will be useful to note the ou^ 
Arabiii. Hnes and chief geographical features of the peninsula. 
raiara?y"bc -Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, having 
described as a right angle at Bub al Mandeb : but it is more natural and con- 

au i] regular , ° . 

jMiiaiiei- venient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram approaching 
to rectanguliir, whicli, if we detach the province of Oman project- 
ing toAvarJs Persia, it will be found to resemble. A line drawn 
down the Euphrates, from a point above the ancient Babylon, and 
skirting the southern shore of the Persian Gulph and the bound- 
ary of Onirm till it meets the Indian Ocean, wdll give the eastern 
side of the figure: the corresponding parallel on the west runs 
from Suez, or from Al Arish on the Mediterranean, to the Straits 
of Bub al Mandeb. Each line stretches over eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles The northern side In formed by a line drawn from Suez 
in a north-easterly direction till it meets the Euphrat(‘s, a distance 
of about six hundred miles; and forms the ill-defined boundary 
contested by the roving tribes of Arabia and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of the parallelogram lies dia- 
gonally across the meridian : and it is broader at the south western 
extremity tlian on the opjKisitc side, nluTc the Euplirates, by its 
western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Lonoitudinai Along the wcstcm line washed by the Red Sea, nins a chain of 
mountains, lofty mountains. It takes its rise in Syria and, forming the high 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, swee])s south to Mount Sinai and 
thence to the Straits of Bab al Mandeb, where it dips into tin* 
Indian Ocean, again to rc-appear on the shore's of Afiica. The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from hence the mariner 
sees its dismal iind repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and 
porphyry, at times pressing near enough to be laved by the waters 

the maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and rc-crossing each 
other’s path. 

I am not aware that the information given in C. dc rereevaVs two first 
volumes is anj'whcre available to the English reader in a cimipletc and 
digested form; and I have therefore ileeincd it the more necessary to give 
as much detail in the narrative as this object of the chapter would admit of. 
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of the Red Sea, at times receding so as to form a broad margin of 
low land. The latter is styled the Tehama. Teuama 

From the centre of this crcat chain is thrown off at right Two latitudi- 

^ nal ranges, 

angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 

the peninsula, parallel with its northern and southern boundaries. 

It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, towards Derayeh and 

the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia into two equal halves 

Another chain, the Jebel Shammar, runs cast and west between 

the Gulph of Akaba and the mouth of the Euphrates ; and a third 

unites the eastern portions of both the latitudinal ranges. The 

space between these mountains is comprised in the district of 

Najd, and forms a vast expanse of lofty country, abutting upon Naid. 

the mountain chain of the Red Sea, and sloping downwai’ds to the 

Persian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Red Sea is situated the mountainous iTie Ue^az, 
region of the Hejiiz,* including both Medina and Mecca I'he 
main longitudinal range here lies far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of a hundred miles, and is in some places of 
great elevation; but the interval is filled with lesser chains rising 
from the shore, one above a**.>uhcr, with alternate vales or Wddics^ 
until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range overtop the 
whole. The traveller from the west who has toiled up the weary 
ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar declivity on 
the other side, he has only reached tlic level of the grand plateau 
or steppe of Central Arabia, wdiich stretches away towards the east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts Yumtn 
The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen 
Perennial streams here fiow from the mountains to the sea, water- 
ing the rich corn-fields and plantations of coffee, and justifying 
the title of Yemen as the garden of Arabia. Northwards are 
Khaulan, Najrli , and other districts, which partake more or less Khauian, 
of the same character. The eastern division, lying between these 

• That is “the bamer,” as lying between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between the northern and southern merchants. C. de Pe7cciaU 
vol, i. p. 2; Sprenyer's Mohammed^ p. 14. Burton inclines to another 

meaning, viz., “ the colligated by mountains,” vol. ii. p. 165. 


u 
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omnu. countries and Omrm, is almost unknown (if we except its lofty 

and precipitous coast), and is supposed to be ontii’cly desert. 

Arid find Altliouffli Arabia is not areally inferior in extent to India, yet it 
inhospitable ° ° ^ 

chaiiuterof does iiot ])ossess a single na\i;?ab]e river: and, instead of a wide 

expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits for the most part a 
barren and dreary w'aste of rock and sand. Most of the streams 
lose thems(‘lvcs in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea, 
exe(‘plirig wlien sw’ollen by licavy and confinued rain, '^riius 
the country is marked by frequent water courses, which, though 
geiuMally dry, often indicate by stones and boulders scattered 
in tla ir broad and sandy beds the violence and volume of the 
ocea^ional floods.* Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little d(‘pth a stratum or under curirnt of water, breaking out 
heie and there in wells, and suppoiting an extended strip of trees 
The wuJus and vegetation. These are the Wadies or Oases of the desert 
which, constrasting with the wild bleak wilderness around, charm 
the traveller wdlh an unspeakable freshness and vi'rdure. 

Ociicr In tracing the tangled thread of the history of this great penin- 

siila, it will tend to persjacuity if we follow fust the foi tunes of 
(impier Himyar dynasty in Yemen, tlicn adveit to the outlying king- 

dom* of llira and Ghassan, and finally sketcli the position of tlie 
ceiitial tribes, and <'f the two cities j\lecca and Medina, in which 
the future interest of our story will mainly be concentrated. 


Section I. 


Yemen and the IJimyarite Dynasty. 

The history In the first chapter 1 liave referred to the national tradition and 
of \ cmci), in ,*1 -ii *1 

consequence poetry of the Arabs, and liave admitted tJiat with respect to geiiea- 
tiVnsMistends logical and pliylarchical events, thiiir reminiscences have peculiar 


*Fiom the absence of any Enj^lidi name for these channels Bin ton 
applies the Su ilian appellation./?««mrw to them. In India the wordiVr///o//, 
and in the vicinity of the IJiuialtnfus the local temi i2«o, fi^ives the same 
•'ijrnifitation. In Arabia the eonimon name is tnfm/nl ormtstiuh (from soy/) 
/ f. jilaee of a flood or torrent. See BurUms 3/mo and Medina, vol. i p. 
. 508 . 
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claims upon our belief.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the higiier than 
south of Arabia there is, besides these sources, ground for believing JSf of 
that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, and thence 
incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab historians. 

It is thus possible for the history of the Himyar dynasty to 
ascend far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, which was depen- 
dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader has probably followed with interest and curiosity Tiiese 
the successive discoveries of Himyar writing at Sana, Hisn al lIoTnow 
Ghorab, Khariba, and Mureb. These were ancient scats of Him- 
yaritc mle ; and as we are assured that the nation was acquainted 
with letteis and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certainly with our natural expectation that we should 
find in the neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient great- 
ness, “ graven in the lock with a jien of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inscriptions 
no certain clue has yet been found In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
dynasty but the foundation is far from being broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indisputable fact that events of some but known to 
description, and most likely tlie names of the ancient kings of Uiiiioinetan 
Yemen, were thus recorded. It is also certiiin that, at the time of 
the Mahometan conquest, there were alive u])on the spot inhabit- 
ants versed in the Himyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wherefore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapidly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen, J it 
is yet highly probable that the early M*diometan writers had the 
ready means of decyphering the numerous inscriptions, and with 
the aid of local 1 radition of framing therefrom a chronicle of the 
names and of some of the acts of the kings of the Himyaritc line. 


* KiV/c above, chap, i., canons 1. 1), aiul HI. E, p]). Iv. & Ixxxiii. 
t See instances given by M. C. de reiceval, vol. i. pp. 90 & 111. 
t Hamza mentions an ancient histoiy of Yemen ; hut he means no doubt 
an ancient MfJiometan Iliistorv. 
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Confnaed These sources of information must however at the best have 

anddlfrcrep- - • p rm .1 

ant nnnativo been very imperfect. Ihe materials presented to us by the Arab 
Mahometan historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 
ftom such after extraordinary pains to reduce them to an uniform narrative, 
souices. adniits that they are involved in “a profound uncertainty.”* 
Cahtansoo The first of the Yemen dynasty is the ffreat CAHTlN.t To cal- 

toSOOB.C , - ° 

dilate the era at winch he lived, we must note the number of 

generations between him and Dzu Nowus, the last of the Himyav 

race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to tliirty- 

niae; which, at thirty-three years to a generation, J gives an 

interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nowas may be 

placed approximatively at 460 A.D.; so that the era of Cahtan 

would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.'C. 

Ctticuiation When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 

by the lines ^ ^ , •' ^ 

of Cahi.in Cuhliui the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 

and Codhua. „ ,1 a p, Tp *^i 

stem of Codhaa^ we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six genc- 


* 11 regne une profondc incertitude sur I’histoire dcs Sabeens issub dc 
Yectan, appeles Cahtanidcb jmr les Arabes. Des traditions vagucs, dcs 
listes de roi.s qui ne coiicordeiit pas toutes entres ellcs et offrent des lacunes 
inanifestes, des genealogies interrompues ou douteuses, tels sont les docu- 
ments que les cVrivains orientaux nou ])rc8Ciitent. Avec d’aussi faibles 
Elements pour rcconstiteur une histoire, ou ne ))cut csjicrer de jiarveuir d 
la verite. Peut etre,au moins, n’cst-il pas impossible d’attiiindre a la vrai- 
semblance. Je n’eteiids pas lies pretentions au dcla dc ce teniie.” Vol. i. 
]i 47. C. de Perceval docs not pretend to give us from such doubtful 
materials the truths but only a likely approximation thereto. He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions. 

t The names which connect the suecession,or are of leading importance, 
arc given m capitals. The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet’s forefathers. 

X M. C. dc Perceval calculates thirty- three years to a generation, ex- 
cepting where the exact period is known by historical fact or sjmehronism ; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suffice for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
years; he admits that “ this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitors were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
between the successions immediately preceding. Asiatic Journal, No. 
ccxxi. p. 349. 
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T'ations between Caht^ and Mahomet;* and this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahtiin by two or three centuries. In 
favour of the more modem era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succession: for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous line.f This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence 
place the age of Cahtan between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. 

extravagant 

fiction. 

* See Tables H. and iii. vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval. The following cur- 
tailed abstract will explain the text more clcaily : — 

CahtIn. 

I 

mob 

1 

Yasbjob 
Abd Shams Saba 


lIlUTAB. 


I 


Wtiil Mfllik. 

{Line oj 7e~ * . 

men iknge^ • 

being 3» • 

generations Godhda. 

from CoA- ( 

tdn to Dm 1 ''“' 1 

Joheina. Odzra. Kalby die, 

to4C0A.Z).) 

(35 or 36 generations 
from Cahtdnto 
Mahomety t.«, 
to 670 A n ) 


Cahlak. 

( 


Azd Bam Lakhm. B. Kinda. B. Tag. B. Madh%j. 

* {Dynasty of 

* Hira ) 

* 

Amr Mozeikia 
and the Asdites 


Khazr<tj, Aus. 

{About 33 gene- 
rations by this 
line are recloned 
between the eras 
<tf Cahtdn and 
Mahomet.) 


t M. €► de Per 'eval admits that from the imperfection of his materials 
he has frequently been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lines of 
descent, to suppose lacunoo in the reigns, and rice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams II. the sixteenth prince of the line, a gap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal hne, as we learn by comparing it 
W'ith the genealogical trees. 

The lines of Cahlan ana CodhSa were preserved memoritery while the 
line of Himyar was recorded at least by inscriptions, and is likely therefore 
to be more complete. 
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ConfoBcd These sources of information must however at the best have 
an? narratue been very imperfect. The materials presented to us by tlie Arab 
So^tan historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 
from such after extraordinary pains to reduce them to an uniform narrative, 
souices. admits that they are involved in “ a profound uncertainty.”* 

Cahtflnsoo The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CAHTAN.f To cal- 
culate the era at i\hich he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowils, the last of the Him^ar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years to a generation,^ gives an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu NowjIs may be 
j)laced approximativcly at 4 GO A.D.; so that the era of Cahtan 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.C. 

Calculation When, liowevcr, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
of Cahi.in Ctihldn the brother of Himyar, and altso by the separate Himyarite 
stem of Codhda, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six gene- 


* II regne une profonde incertitude sur Thistoirc des Sabeens issus dc 
Yectan, appelcs Cahtaiiide& jmr les Arabes. Dcs tiaditioiis vagucs, dos 
listes de rous qui ne coucordent pas toutes entres ellcs ct offrciit dcs lacunes 
manifestes, des genealogies interrompues ou doutcuses, tcls sent les docu- 
ments que Ics eciiYrtins orientaiix nou presentent. Aver d’aussi faibles 
(fJements pour recoiistiteur une histoire, ou nc jieut csperci dc pnrvcnir a 
la vente. Pent etre,au moms, ifest-il pas imjiossibic d’attiuiidre a lu vrui- 
scniblancc Je nVtends pas nes pretentions au dela dc ce terme.” Vol. i. 
]) 47. M C. de Perceval docs not pretend to give us from sucli doubtful 
materials the truth, but only a likely approximation thereto He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions. 

f The names which connect the succession, or arc of leading importance, 
are given in capitals. The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet’s forefathers. 

t M. 0. dc Perceval calculates thirty- three years to a generation, ex- 
cejiting where the exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suthce for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
years; he admits that “ this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitors were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average intciwal 
between the successions immediately preceding. Aaiatk Journal^ No, 
rcxxi. p. 349. 
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rations between OabtRn and Mahomet;* and this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahttln by two or three centuries. In 
favour of the more modem era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succession : for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous linef This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence 
place the age of Cahtan between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. caht{inwith 

^ ^ •' Joktm la an 

extravagant 

fiction 

* See Tables ii. and in. vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval. The following cur- 
tailed abstract will explain the text more clearly:— 
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Malik. 
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Johlma Odlra. Xal&l Jx 
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Mahomet, i.e, 
to 570 A D ) 


CahlAn. 


Azd. Jtam Lakhm. B. Kinda. B. Tay. B, MaOMj. 

* {Dynasty of 

* mia) 

* 

Amr Mozeikia 
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V "" 

(A5oift ZZ gene- 
rations by this 
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t M. (Ic Pf xeval admits that from the imperfection of his materials 
he has freiiucntiy been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lines of 
descent, to suppose lacunas in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams II. the sixteenth prince of the line, a gap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal line, as we learn by comparing it 
with the genealogical trees. 

The lines of Cahlan and Codhaa were preserved mmorifer; while the 
line of Himyar w'as recorded at least by inscriptions, and is likely therefore 
to bo more complete. 
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It is this CaLtdn whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktun (Yectun), the sixth from Noalj; but the identification is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture, have 
made in defiance of the most violent improbability, and the gross- 
est anachronisms.* 

Cahtan was succeeded by his son Yakob, who expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 
to his brt)tliers Oman and Hadhramant (the story is perhaps a 
myth) the government of the two countries thenceforward called 
by tlicir names. Yarob begot Y^aslijob; and Yashjob, Abd Shams 
Saba the Great. 

Ajjd Shams Saba is said to have been the founder of the city of 
Mureb or Saba, represented by classical writers, under the name 
of Maiiaha^ as the capital of the Sabeans, and situated upon a 
mountain. He also constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment {Sadd Mat eh) in the vicinity of that city ; — remains 
of it being traceable at the present day f 

* The following imssage from M. C. do ^cl(•c^al is m complete accord- 
ance with this Men • — ^**11 ne parait point epic, chez les prcmicrcb il est 
cxistc auciinc tradition natioiialc rclatnc a la filiation de Cahtan. C’est 
dcpul^ ITslamisuie seuleinent, quand les Arahes ont commence a rccuciiiir 
les fiomenirs do Icur lii^toire, et « vomporcr ava les Wnoiquaffcs da la 
Jjihlr, (pie la ])luj)ait dcs ecrnaiiis onentaux out identilie Cahtan aiec 
Yettaii, his dTIeher ” Vol. i p. 39. In the next page, lumeicr, ho adds 
that, tlidugh the identity of Joktan >\ith Cahtan is not dcnioiistrahle, 
it imiA yet be ])lausil)ly ciitei lamed, but only on the supposition that an 
indefinite numhci of unkiiowii geneiations interiencd betiNceii Cahtan and 
the descendants named by tradition as his sons, liut it njipears to me not 
only that the identity tannot he i»roAcd, hut that it cannot he maintained 
as even juissihle. It is utterly incredihlc that the name of Yectiiii, hclong- 
iiig to a period twenty centuries hefoic our era, should have sunned so 
many ages, and hcen rci)roduce<l in the eighth century B.C. as that of an 
histoiicul pcisoniige, iihilc all that intcnenes is blank. The dictum of 
Mahometan tradition on tlie subject is jdainly of no inoie lalue than that 
of any sjieculator or sciiptural hannoiiist of the ]ncscnt day. It is no 
better than that of the Medina party, who tried to jno\e that Cahtan was 
a descendant of Ishmael, and thciefoic had no connection with Yectan. 
Ktifih aJ Wadidi, ji. 2025; Paceuit, \(jl. i. ]>. 39. 

f Others attribute its construction to the Adites, {M. C, de Teicevcd, 
vol. i. pp. 16-53) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In 
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Among the sons of Abd Shams Saba are the two famous iiimynr and 
patriarchs, Himyar and Caiilan, the sires (as tradition has il) of 
the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to the variety 
of opinion above expressed, occurred from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
Dure races from this descent arc termed Mutdiiha ; those mixed Unianba 
with supposed Ishmaehte blood, Mii&tanhar 

The children of Ilimyar arc marked by their comparatively The cinUheu 
settled habits. They lived chieAy in cities, and acquired the those 
civilized manners and tastes of an urban life. But the descend- nomad iw 
ants of Cahlan, scorning the restrictions of place and the ggjf. 
imposed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselves to the 
free and wandering occupations of the Bedouin. 

A different speech distinguished the two races. The Himjjarite iUmpatite 
was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early provided with languages, 
an alphabet. The Arabic of the Cahlanitc tribes (acquired by 
their intemiixture with the Abrahannc tubes of the north) did not 
possess the advantage of ^writing, apparently, till near the time of 
Maliomct.f The Bedouins alone cultivated poeti*}'', and that only 
in the Arabic language. i meet with no tradition mentioning 
a single couplet composed in the Himyar tongue.^ 

(Icalnig itli finch remote facts, we cannot do more than conjecture. For 
an account of the nuns see the interesting? lichUion d'un rojjmjv a Mm eh 
(jS\/«f/) dans P Arabic viendionaJt cntivpris en ISAS^par M, Arnaud, Journal 
Asiatique^Fevr.Mars\Mb\ and the icmarks ot M.Fret^nel, Ibid, Sej>tcmbcr 
and October, 1845. The gi’eat dam is an hour’s distance from Maicb, 
p. 242. 

* See WciPs Mohammed, p. 2; and M, C. de Peiceval, \ol. i. p. 7, ^\he^e 
the thiid, or ahoru/md class given by the Arabs, viz. Ariha, is noted as con- 
sisting of indigenous tribes, such as the Amalica, Adites, Thamud, Jadis, 

Tasni; — 'who, it is held, became extinct, but more likely merged into tlie 
more powerful Mutdriba and Mustdrdm tribes. The three terms are only 

ditfereut fomis of die same woid Yarob, the name of CahtAii’s 

son, is from the same root. Tlie Arabs may either be really called after 
an histoiical peisonage so named; or, livhich is hkcher, the character and 
name may he mythological, symboli«ing the received oi>inion of the 
descent of the ^ariolls Arab tribes from a common ancestor, uho iias 
thence stvled by them Yarob. 

f See above, note 2, p. viu, chap. i. 

t The Ilimuinte vas probably the indigenous tongue of all the laccs 
descended fromCahtan; but m the case of the tubes migrating noithwards, 
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From Himyar, fifteen or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful existence, may be passed over.* 
We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
as the illustrious dynasty of the ToBBAs,f and enter on a period 

it probabk became assimilated with the Abrahamic Arabic from inter- 
course with the Abraliamic tribes. There are a variety of traditions 
regarding the jirevalcnce of the two languages in Yemen. Cnf M. C. de 
Peicevalj \ol. i ]jp. 8, 50, 56, 79. The Mahometan theory, that all the 
abongines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Ydrob introduced it into Yemen, 
are evidently giounded on the etymological meaning of the words. A later 
king is said to iiavc introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen “upon 

the Arabic,” ^ \Xz ^ junaJl i\^s\ —as if the 

Arabic had been the vernacular. But the expression may refer to the 
couit language of March, which perhaps repeatedly changed at various 
times. 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions at various places in a 
character hitherto unknown, and the fortunate recognition of an Arab MS. 
on the Himyar alphabet, gi\e hope^ that something may hereafter be de- 
ciphered from such monuments; but up to the present time little more has 
been identified than a few names, and those uncertainly. The lucubrations 
of Mr, Foister on this subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right to left; but sometimes the 
bou^strophedon I'i VLsad. The letters are all separate, and the words 
disjoined by a vertical bar. Journal Asiatique^ December 1838, and Sep- 
tember and October, 1845; M. C, de Perceval, vol. i. p. 79. The Malio- 
metans do not a[)jjcar to liave known much of the language: some saying 
that the writing w^as from left to right; .some that the letters were disjoined, 
otliers connected. It is jiossible that tlierc may have been a variety of 
styles, but the Maliometans are not remarkable for great exactness in 
.such relations 

* To illustrate the absurdity of the fictions which abound in the history of 
this line, It maybe mentioned that the Arab winters have invented a storj, 
in which a Persian king Menfit Shuhr, Shammii the grand-son of Himyar, 
and Moses, are all three made to appear on the same stage I “ Lc synchro 
nisme presente par quelques historiens entre Chammir, Moise, et un roi de 
Perse, Mcnoutchchr, ne mo-itc aucune attention. C’est une fausse con- 
jecture, qui prend sa source dans I’ldce tres cxagcicc que se font les Arabes 
de I’antiqujtd des souverains du Yanian, dont on a conserve les noms.” 
M, C. de Perce'jal, vol. i. p. 56. 

f The origin of the name is doubtful. Some apply it to all Hanth’s 
successors; others to those of them only wlio ruled over the entire empire 
of Yemen, and did not divide its sovereignty with others. M, C. de Perceval, 
vol. I. p. 64. Their royal residences were successively March or Saba, 
Tzafiir, and Sana. Between the second and third centuries there were 
three renowmed “ Tobhas,” know n by that name pai excelleitce. 
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where historical probability rests upon progressively improving 
grounds.* 

Harith al Raish, or Al Filsuf “the philosopher,” supposed to iTaiith, “the 
have flourished about a century before Christ, is termed the first uom ulo 
of the Tobbas. He re-invigorated the empire, and restored to his 
single sceptre several kingdoms which had fallen under princes of 
the Cahlan stock. 

His successor was Essab Dzu-UCo/rnain^ or “the Horned.” Kssab, “the 
The surname is that which the Arabs accord to Alexander the wontiticd 
Great; it is connected in the Coran with some strange legends, JIlIIh.Aiie' 
especially with the construction in the north of the prodigious 
rampart of Yajvj and The marvel-loving historians of 

Arabia have not been slow to follow up the clue. Some have 
identified Essab at once as the hero of the Coran, and as the great 
Alexander; while others hold that he was a monarch contemporary 
with Abrahain.t 

The third from Essab, styled by the foreign name of Africus or awcus 50 
AFRiKiN, flourished probably about half a century before our era. 

The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories. 

Some allege that he located in Africa the Amalekites who escaped 


♦ M. C. de I’erceval thinks that the Yemen emj)ire may have become 
known by the title of Hiinyai from the date of this re-uniun. The fiist 
mention of it m classical authors under that appellation is by Strabo, in 
describing the expedition of jEIius Gallus. M. C. de Perceval finds it 
difficult otherwise to account for the previous silence. Put it would be 
still more difficult to believe that the name of so remote an ancestor as 
Himj ar should have been then revived, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries adopted ns the distinguishing title of the kingdom. 1 would 
attribute the silence rather to the ignorance of so distant a kingdom. 

f Coran, xviii. 85, ct, seq. This fabulous wall has been identified with 
fortifications near he Caspian Sea made, as they say, by Alexander, 
and repaired by Yezdegird II. C. de Faceval^ vol. i. p. 66. Whatever 
Alexander may have done to stop the inroads of the barbarians, the Arab 
legend is too wild to be seriously considered. Possibly it originated in 
some grand construction or w'ork by -Alexander, a magnified account of 
which reached the Arabs, and naturally in their hands would grow ajiacc. 

J Yet the ancestoi of one of these parties was but just now represented 
as contemporary with the remote descendant of the other: ix. Sliaminir, 
the thiiteenth or fourteenth m ascent from Essab, as contemporarj' with 
Moses 1 Such is Mahometan criticism and chronology, 

X 
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from Joshua, and who there grew up into the Berber nation; 

others, that liis exploits against the Berbers procured him the 

distinctive title, 'llie reigning prince of his day in Africa was 

Jirjir, or Giegory* — a sti’ange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 

DzudiAihdr Afi’iciis was followed by liis brother Dzu-L“Aj)Z\r, to whose 

identifled by . . . /* • i m i i . 

c de Perce- rcigii attach a tissue ol iinbccile h'gends, Caycaus king of 

iuts<ne{\^ IVisia, having attacked iiim, was taken prisoner; but was subsc- 

expeduioil! queiitly liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 

kingdom, after maiTying the daughter of Dzu-l-Adzjir,*!* M. C. de 

Perceval ingeniously surmises that these facts bcai traces of the 

Roman, rather than of a Persian, invasion ; for it was somewhere 

about this period that iElius Gallus, after having taken Negvanes 

or Ncgta (Xajran), besieged and was repulsed from Harsyaba 

{fluiiaha or IMfircb), a city belonging to the Yemenites, f who 

were then governed by Ilasare. The Cliief, llasare, he recognizes 

♦ M C. de Peice\al is of opimoii that tlie MaJiometan writers Imic here 
confounded then idea of some ancient Afiuaii Prince with Gregory the 
l\itriuan, who coniinandcd in Africa when iniaded b\ Othinun. He well 
adds , ‘’Oil loit III un cvemido de peu de sciujiulc a\ec Icqiiel rignoranco 
de quclques c( mains oiieiitaiu rapjiroihe Jes temiis les plus eloignes.” 
\(»I 1 j» 08 

IJc lm> iiNo an ingenious theory that Afiicns may liaichccn cirijdoicd 
by CcV'^ai in the war against Jnha, and thence gamed his Ajtictm nainc. 
In tlic battle of Actiuni, the Aiabs of Yemen arc said to have fought for 
Antoin, and to haie fled with Clco])arrii. 

Oiiifns Anths^ oinni\ veitchniit tuya Stibai. viii. 706. 

Is It not more likeh that this Afiicusimnlc ho'^tile incursions from Yemen 
into the Iloiiiaii dependencies in Atnca. and tliat these may liaic been at 
least one of the tauses of the Roman expedition of Ailliub Gallus, winch 
followed shortl} aftei? 

f M. C. de Perceval traces the legend to a poetical fiction in Feidfisi. 
‘•Si I’on oil recherche Toiiginc, on s’apeiijoit, q’une ’vague tradition, ou 
pcnt-ctrc line jnirc fiction jiresentce sous de.s formes indecises ]sar Ic poete 
Firdauci, qui flori.ssait trois sicclcs apies I’ln-giro, a ete urhitiniremcnt 
arrangec par dcs ecrivaiiis posteiieiirs sous les traits ]ireeis d’un fait histo- 
rique. Fndanci nv ait chantc uno expedition de Caycaous contre le roi de 
Ilamawcran, jiajs incoimn, fantantiscjue, doiit on a fsiit rArahic hciircuse. 
Le poete n’av ait pas nomine ce roi : on a imagine que c’etait Dhou-l-Adliar.” 
Vol i. p. 72. He tlieii sliows tliat the Mahometan historians are utterly 
ignorant of the real histoij of Persia at the jieriod su])]) 0 scd. 

I In the original ’IV/iaWrwv; hut conjectured by M. Fresnel, with some 
likelihood, to be a mistake for ^lafiaviruv. 
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in the name of Dzu-l-Adzar. The title, however, of this prince’s Conjeoturc 
son and successor, Alkisiira or Leishra, has a more close resem- ratiici imvc 
blance to that of Strabo’s Yemenite Governor. His era also is 
more appropriate; for according to C. de Perceval’s genealogical 
table, Aleishra (who was also called Shura hdil, and Yahsah) was 
born 68 B.C.,or forty-four years before the Roman inroad ; so that 
he could hardly have failed to take a part in tlic Arab defence. 

It will not escape observation that the Arab liistories contain no strange owi- 
farthcr clue to this memorable incursion of the Romans ; yet it Arabs a» to 
was a circumstance, which from its unprecedented novelty, from expeciiuon 
the lasting marks of devastation, and from the glory acquired in 
the repulse, was likely above all other events to have lodged itself 
in the national mind and tradition. Foolish and unmeaning 
stories arc, after a lapse of two thousand yeai'S, told with all fresh- 
ness of detail and circumstance; while this, which is perhaps the 
most salient and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and 
which occurred ivithin five or six centuries of the Moslem era, is 
unnoticed and unknown! 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra, the famous Queen Balkis, 

, ceiituiy,A D, 

who must have flourished during the first century of the Christian 
era, furnishes a still more remarkable example of the illusory 
nature of remote Mahometan tradition. She is held to have been 
no less a personage than the Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon Confounded 
the son of David a thousand years befoie! Her mother is said to 
have been one of the genii. It would be unprofltablc to enter into SieSa 
a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have received countenance even in the Coran. It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there represents her people as addicted 
to the worship of the Sun.* 

* See SurOj xxvii 24, et. aeq. She is also staled by trmlition Balcjunji or 
Yaloiunu; bat no name is given in the Coi an, where she issimpl} deseiibed 
as the Queen of Saba. “,Mais les luteipieteSjUe tronvaiit pas dans hi liste 
des souYciains du Yaman, coiiservcc par la tradition, de reine ]»lus aneicnne 
(pie Belkis, n’ont pas liesitij a deelarer que e’etait ellc qui avait fait le voy- 
age de Jeiusalein. Leur seniimentae'te' pieuseineiit lulopte pai les ebioiii- 
queis, et eetto opinion, oeeredite'c jur la su]»eistition et fignoraiiee, cst 
probublcmeiit, la cause prineipalc qiii a empeelic les histoiicns de classer 
les rois dll Yaman suivant un ordre ehronolognpie raisonnablc.” M C <l<' 

Perceval, vol. i. p. 77. I would hardly call this “the pnneipal cause” for 
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Tobba ai Two more successions bring us to Tobba al Akran, in whose 

Akran, bt‘- . ^ ' 

pinniHgof reign occurred the celebrated exodus of the Azdites, a people 

centory.AD. descended from the stock of Cahlan. This tribe, under the com- 

Amr mand of two brothers, Omr^n and Amr Mozaikia,* became inde- 

Mozaikia -i /. tt* • 

pendent of the Himyantes, and made themselves masters of 
M4reb. Omriin died, but not (so goes the legend) without giving 
his brother intimation of the dire calamity impending over the 
land. The ^vife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by an 
ominous vision. She bade him go to the embankment of the Jake 
formed by the Sadd March near the city; and, if he should see a 
rat scraping the mound and detaching from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy and inevitable ruin. He went and saw 
Migration of thc fatal sign. Thus warned, Amr Mozaikia made immediate 

thtAzdxtes^ . ° 1 • 

and dcstruc- preparations to emigrate, and set out northward with the greater 
tlonofthc ^ ^ ° ^ 1 , 

Lake of portion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
Marcb, 120 ^ , . - 

A D. ment rent asunder, and the flood, escaping with devastating fury, 

spread destruction in its wake. 

Tnic cause of At the close of the preceding chapter, I have shown grounds for 

the exodus of , , i 

thc A7dites. the belief that a cause of far greater depth and extent than the 
destiiiction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 
emigration. The drying up of the Yemen commerce, and stop- 
page of thc carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
liaps to the rebellion of thc Azdites and their seizure of Mareb. 
The threatened breach of the dam accelerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 
already eager to go forth in quest of a livelihood to some less 


the departure of the Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. 
Their appetite for ancient dates had a far more iniiiortiint source. They 
longed to complete the chain of legendary tradition by connecting Adnun 
with Ishmael, and idcntihing Cahtan with the Joktan of thc Mosaical 
record. The absurd antiquity thus irajiartcd to modem names attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to deal with her as they 
pleased. The motive of identifying Belkis witli the Queen of Sheba, is not 
of Itself a sufficient one for the unscttlement of thc chronology. 

* He is called Mozaikia, they say, from daily “ rending ” the gamicnt of 
yesterday, which he always replaced hy a new one; hut more likely from 
“rending” the Azdites from their ancient settlements. But who can tell 
the thousand incidents from which a soubriquet may arise? 
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straitened country. The emigration took place about the year 
120 A.D.* 

Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, regained Yemen soon 

/» ^ 1 r<icovcrslts 

rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the ravages 01 the noocl. prosperity. 
Tobba al Akran recovered his authority. He is renowned as a 
great warrior; and is said to have carried his arms to the borders 
of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was Tibban Tibb^n Asad, 

. . - 1 Abu Karib ; 

Asad, Abu Kabib, who flourished about the beginmng of the begmning 
third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the Tobbas.^ century, a.p. 
His name is connected 'with Yathreb or Medina. Being on 
an expedition to Persia, he left his son under the care of the 
people of Medina. They murdered the boy; and in revenge 
Tibban Asad besieged their city and threatened it with destruc- Hia attack 
tion. But two Jewish doctors of the Beni Coreitza, then resident dl'na, and 
at Medina, having brought him over to Judaism, diverted him Judaism, 
from ins designs by foretelling (as is pretended) that Yathreb 
would become the refuge of a great prophet to arise in Arabia. 

At their instance he visited and enriched the Kaaba as the shrine 
of Abraham, and was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. 

On returning to Yemen, he introduced there the Je-wish religion. 

* It is iinport.'nit to fix the chronology of this salient point in the history 
of Arabia. The Mahometan writers agree in placing the event between 
our Saviour and Mahomet, some six, some four centuries, prior to Islam. 

The Azditc genealogies, (such as those of the Aws and Khazraj of Medina,') 
place the birth of Amr Mozaikia about five centuries before that of 
Mahomet. These considerations combine to fix the cmigiation somewhere 
about 120 A.D. M. C. dc Perceval thinks that the great prosperity 
ascribed to Mfireb by Strabo and Pliny aigues that the calamity of the dam 
was posterior to the Chnstian era. I would draw the same conclusion 
rather from the fact that the altered stream of commerce would probably 
not have worked out its baneful effect upon the Hiinyante State, till after 
the Christian era. 

M. dc Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real 
cause of the emigration ; but was invented by the later Azdites, to cover 
some less honourable cause; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba al Akran. 

But the view given in the text a])pear8 more natural. 

t The author of the Pet iphs mentions Caribael as reigning at Zliaf^. 

Tins is supposed to have been about 200 A.D. Caribael may either have 
been this Abu Cariha-al Himyari, or his father Calay Cariha^ol Himyari. 

C. de Perceval^ vol. i. p. 90, 
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The idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors.* Judaism did not, however, gain any important extension 
in Yemen till the reign of Dzu Nowas, and even to the era of 
Islam it had to contend against idolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 
by two circumstances. For the same adventure is attributed by 
various writers to Hassaii Tobba the Less, who flourished about a 
century after Tibban Asad; while, in many important particulars, 
it is confounded witli another attack made upon Medina by a 
sovereign of Yemen, at least three centuries after Tibban Asad, 
the memory of which was yet recent in the time of Mahomet.^ 

After Tibban Asad there is a break in the Ilimyar line; for a 
prince called RAiJiA,of the Cahldinte stock and Bant Lakhm tribe, J 


♦ The tale of the Jewish doctors is mingled witli marvels and antici- 
pations of Mahomet. The whole story is thus of such feeble aiitlionty that 
no safe iiifcience as to the picvalence of Jiidaifsin can he built (us Lieut. 
Fulton seems iiiclmcd to do) upon it. PiJyrunaye to Medina and Mecca, 
vol 111 . pp 160 and 806. 

f The two expeditions arc so confounded that many of the names 
belonging to the modem attack (as that of Ohaiha, who lived in the sixth 
centurvj arc iiitioduced liy a patent anachionism into the ancient adven- 
ture The later expedition will be farther cousideied when wc come to 
Medina. 

With reference to the ancient attack, the fact of the A^\s and Khazraj 
being then at Yutlircb (if it be a bond fide fact and not borrowed fioni the 
modem expe«htion,) would argue for Us having occuiied under the icign 
of Ilashaii Tol>ba the Less, and not under that of Tibl)au Asad Abu Carib. 
because those tribes did not settle at Medina till about 300 A.D., or a cen- 
tury after the reign of the latter prince. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of Judaism into Yemen, if leally (as repiesentcd) a result of the 
present expedition, would favour the earlier date; because there is reason 
for thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A.D, 

The w'hole story is given at length by Hishimi, p]). 7 et. seq., and is 
common among the Mahometan historians. The lender will not fail to 
observe the ridiculous “foreshadowing” of Mahomet’s flight to Medina. 
See Journal November, 1838,]) 444. Two vnluuble papcis by 

M. Terron, in that and the previous number, may be consulted by the stu- 
dent, who wishes to sec in greater detail the accounts of the Mahomet.in 
historians on the subject. See also M. C. de Perceval, vol. i ]). 91, and 
vol. II p. 647. 
t Sec Table at ]». cxlix. 
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succeeded to him. The following characteristic legend of Rabia 
is cherished ♦by Mahometan writers. He was affrighted by a por- 
tentous dream ; the diviners were summoned ; but, as in the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar, they could not tell the interpretation unless 
the dream were made known to them. At last two diviners were 
introduced, each of whom separately narrated to the king both the 
dream and its signification: — Thou sciwest a flame hurst Jbiih from His dream 
the darkness ; it fell upon the land of Tihdma, and devoured everif LakiunUc 
living thing ^ The flame prefigured the Abyssinians, who would 
overrun Yemen from Aden to Najran, and nile for above seventy 
years. After that, proceeded the diviners, these invaders would 
be overthrown, and would be succeeded by an inspired prophet of 
the Coreishite stock, to whose rule all Arabia would submit, and 
whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The prince, 
terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invasion, immediately sent 
off his family and adherents to Irac. This emigration took place 
early in the third century. It will be seen below that from Adi, 
one of Kabia’s sons, sprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.* 

On Rabia’s death the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibban Hiwsan 
Asad, Hassan Tobba, during whose reign, in the first half of the asol^Ai)?^ 
thiid century, a fai’ther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Bani Tag, a great Cahlunite family, isolated since the departure of Emigration 
their neighbours the Azdites, and like tliem suffering from the of tfie'jSl!* 
effects ol the great commercial change, moved northwards and 
finally took up their position in the mountains of Ajd and Salm^ 
to the north of Najd and the Hejuz. 

After four successions we find, towards the close of the third am KeWi, a 
century, a Christian king of Yemen caUed Abd KelAl. He is SS 
said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger whom the Him- ^ 
yarites, enraged at their prince’s defection, murdered. This is 
the first intimaticn we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 


* See Ilishami, j). 5, and M, C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 96-100. The 
latter, with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabneation, intended to 
cover a less reputable cause of emigration, perliaiis fear of the arms of 
the Iliinyarite monarch agaiiisi whom, in the capacity of vassal, Rabia had 
rebelled. The Mahometan anxiety to discover or to fabricate Joi e^hmlowings 
of the coming Prophet, may have worked together Avith this inotn e. 
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as it is attributed to a foreign source, there would appear to have 

been no indigenous or hereditary profession of it there. 

Hassan Thc next prince was Hassan Tobba, al Asghar, or the Less, 

Aj) styled the last of the Tohhas, to whom is attributed by Hishami 

and otlicr writers, the attack upon Medina just mentioned. He 

reigned about 300 A.D. ; and Arab historians speak of a treaty 

concluded between him and the Meccan tribe. From this time 

^ , forward we have frequent proof that the central tribes of the 

Dependence ^ ^ 

of central peninsula acknowledged a general allegiance to the Himyar king- 
Jijmyar dom. Thc relation was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, 
and as often after short intervals renewed. 

The tolerant Ilassan was Succeeded by Marthad son of Abd KeMl, who is 
tiiad, 330 famed for wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
used to say, “ I reign over men^s bodies, not over their opinions. I 
exact from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to their reli- 
gious doctrine, the JitAge of that is the Great Creator. During this 
exemplary reign we learn from ecclesiastical history that a Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capitiil of Yemen. It was sent by the 
The mission Emperor Constantins to strengthen his alliance with the Him- 
pMuSniiiw yarites, and to attract them to Christianity. At its head was the 
Indian Bishop Theophilus, who presented to “ thc prince of the 
Sabicans or Homerites,” among other royal gifts, “ two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission 
to erect churches for the subjects of the Roman emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
embrace the religion of Jesus. So far the mission was successful: 
three churches were built, one at Tzafar, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the point of traffic with India; a third at the 
chief maritime town on the Persian Gulph. Theophilus flattered 
himself that he had even converted the Himyaritc monarch ; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what was no more than a 
latitudinarian and tolerant philosophy.* It is certain that Arab 
history makes no mention either of tliis mission or of its effects. 

* M. C. de Perceval^ p. 112; Phitistorgius, HistEccles, 1. iii. chap. 4-6. 
Gibbon gives a brief account of this embassy, Decline and Pally chap. xx. 
Philostorgius wrote his work in the first half of the fifth century. 
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Philostorgius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at sute of 
that time partly Jewish, partly Pagan. The Pagans, though far deS)c?hy 
the most numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and like 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinities several of whoso names we learn 
from Arab writers. 

After the death of Martliad, the Himyarite empire began to Disor^fini/a- 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- \ cmc«, m 
ence. The disorganization arose, perhaps, from unsuccessful war ^ 
with the Abyssinian kingdom; for, about the middle of the fourth 
century the sovereign ol‘ Axiiin (between the Ped Sc«a and the 
Nile) joined to his other titles that of King of the ffimijarites.* 

To such troubles may be attributed the brcTity and frequent Period of 
uncertainty of the history of Yemen for a long series of years. 

The Iliinyar dynasty, however, still maintained its supremacy 
over the tribes of Najd and the Hcdjuz; and about the middle of ^viceroy 
the fifth century gave them a king or viceroy, called lloir Akil al Sm/’ 
Morar of the 7\in(Ia tribe. f ad. 

Towards the end of the fifth century the throne was usurped Dth shcnntir 
by the dissolute Dzu Shenatir. He was abhorred of the people 
for his flagitious deeds, w^hich he carried to such an extreme as 
to dishonour the youths even of the most noble families One 
of them, rather tluin sulnnit to his indignities, put an end to the 
tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 49o.ft2'5 
his reign there were several encounters between the Kinda viceroy ^ 
supported by Yemen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia, 

The latter were repjcatedly victorious, but always returned again 
after a time to tlieir allegiance. The Hiinyar dynasty thus con- 


* M. C. cfc Peitei xlf vol. i. ]). 114 . The Greek inscription at Axum, dis- 
covered by Salt, gives these titles as apjicrtaimng to the Axumite inonaich 
Aeizanas. See the descrijition of Axuni, between Meroe and the sea-port 
Adule, in Heeren's AV^. Africa^ vol. i. p. 460 , &c. 

t The connexion is also marked by the fact that Sabhah, who icigned 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Najd, to assure himself of 
the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 116 . 


H 
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tinned to maintain its Arabian influence, until it was finally over- 
thrown by the Abyssinians, when thefeudal authority over the Arabs 
passed into the hands of the Prince of Hira the vassal of Persia, 
\owfis Dzu Nowas was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to have 

tfai'KsNaj- . . / 

ina embraced on a visit to Medina.* This creed he supi^ortcd with an 

II ^Mcres . 1 1 • • n 

1 .L ' tills- intolerant and jiroselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal 

\ ' to his kingdom. His bigotry 'was aroused by the prevalence and 

success of Christianity in the neighbouring province of Najran ; and 
he invaded it 'with a large army. The Christians oflerod a strenu- 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the treacherous promise 
that no ill would be done to them. They were oflerod the choice 
of Judaism or death, and those who remained constant to the 1‘aith 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep ti-eiiches were dug, and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast he^idlong into the flame. The numbm* thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is stilted fit no less tlian 
twenty thousaud.f 


1 , 1 * ( (»urt of However mifch the account of tliis melancholy carnage may have 
1 i-ii stirs up been exaggerated, there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
Atn- imato character of the tyi ant’s administration in Najran. News of the 
ni '..y of proceedings readied the enipjror Justin 1. through his ambassador 
at Hira, to which court Dzu NowAs had exultingly communicated 


tidings of his triumph. J One of the intended victims, Dous dzu 


* Hamza states that having visited Medina, one lialf of the inhabitants 
of whuh were then Jews, Dzu Nowas A\as so well pleased with then 
religion, that he embraced it. But, as M. C. de l*ereeval show's (vol. i. 
p. 122), It is much more likely that he hecame a Jew through the influence 
of the powerful and long established party in yemen; and that he \isited 
Medina in older to succoui the Jews against the oppressive attacks of the 
Aws and Kliazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and is in 
excellent keeping with the sectarian bias which led Dzu Nowas to the 
attack of Najran. 

f . C. de Perceval^ vol. i. p. 129; p. 14. The details arc 

briefly given by Gibbon at the close of the ?j1ii. chap, of the Decline and 
Fall of the Homan Empire, and the subject is alluded to in the Coran, 
Sura Ixxxv. v. 4, et. sap, where those who penshed m the trenches arc 
styled As-hab al Okhdfid. 

X We gather this from the Greek historians, nic Arabs only tell us of 
the suppliant Dous, whom the Greeks do not nention. 
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Tholaban, also escaped to Constantinople and, holding up a hall- 
burnt Gospel, invoked in the name of outraged Christendom retri- 
bution upon the oppressor. The emperor was moved, and indited 
a despatch to the Najashi or prince of the Abyssinians, desiring 
him to take vengeance upon the barbarous Himyarite. Imme- 
diately an armament was set on foot, and in a short time seventy 
thousand warriors, embarked in thirteen hundred merchant ships 
or transports,* crossed the narrow gulph which separates Yemen 
from Adulis. Dzu Nowas was defeated; in despair he urged his Victou M 
horse into the sea, and expiated in the waves tlie inhumanities of anddi.i’i 
his career. The Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D.f 625 a i»' 
The African army was commanded by Aryat, who reigned over Abrahu* < 
Yemen as the viceroy of the Najaslii. But another Abyssinian !.i 
chu‘f named Arraiia, who had accompanied the expedition, 
rebelled against Aryat and, having slain him in single combat, hon*57o . 
succeeded to the government. Abraha was a zealous Christian; 
and the efforts of Gregentius, a bishop deputed by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria to folJow up the secular by a spiritual conquest, 
were seconded by him with more energy than judgment. Hi* 
built at Sana a magnificent cathedral, and professed himself 
desirous that the worship of the Arab tribes should be diverted 
from Mecca to tliis new shrine. With this object it is alleged 


* The number of the foice as gncii by the Anil)s is probably exagge- 
rated. An ecclesiastieal work mentions that 600 Konian meiTlimitincn 
weic emiiloyed on the occasion by the AbvbSinian monarch, be liad also 
700 liglit tiansports. The Gieek autho^tle'^ state that the empcior wrote 
to the Patriaii li of Alexandria to stir up the Negus or King of Axume, to 
a\enge the massacre of Ins fellmv Christians in NajiAii. This king is 
styled among the Aiabs by the heicditary title of Najashi, ivliieh is another 
form of Negus. The tlien inince is called hv tlic Creeiuiis Elcsbaas (Atz- 
heha), and by the Ethiopians Caleb or Aiuda. The former was piobably 
his ba])tismal iiai ic. M. C. de PcicevaJ, vol. 1 . j) 131. 

f Some S 3 nan and Greek writers place both the Abyssinian conquest 
and the massacre 111 Naji an, within the 3ear523 A.D. In Assemani(vol 1 . 
p. 364), IS given a letter of the Bisliop Simeon, stating that tidings of the 
conipicbtof N.ijian 1 cached the king of Hira early m Feh. 524. it therefore 
occurred about the close of 523. Allowing time for the 111 tei veiling events 
and preparations, the defeat of Dzu Now'iis cannot well he placed earlier 
than the beginning of 525 A.D. M. C, de Perceval^ p. 133. 
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that he published a general order, and sent missionaries through- 
out Arabia, calling upon the Arabs to make the pilgrimage. The 
Meccans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; a 
Coreishite had even the audacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at such opposition and contempt, 
Abraha set out with an army to destroy the Kaaba; but he 
perished in the expedition. This attack, famous in the annals of 
Mecca as tliat of the Elephant^ occurred in the year 570 A.D., 
within two months of the birth of Mahomet. 

The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 
The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives ; and a Him- 
yarite of the royal house, naiiit'd Saif, wliether impelled by the 
tyranny of tlie invaders, or by the hope of succeeding to the 
throne of his ancestors, sought for foreign aid first fruitlessly at 
the coui’t of Constantinople, and tlien at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, Mddicarib, sun of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to empty the prisons of the convicts fit for war. 
With an army drawn from this source, he embarked in eight 
ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. The Persian 
and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahiaz tlie convict chief decided 
the struggle by killing Masiuk the Abyssinian viceroy. This 
happened about 575 A D.* 

In the ])ersoii of ]\IaI)1KARIb, who was installed as the ruler of 
Yemen and the vassal ol* the Persian king, the Himyarite dynasty 
seemed again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent deputations to 
congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, and among them is 
named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomet. But the 
story is accompanied by so many extravagant anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it alU^getlicr in suspicion. j" 

There is reason to believe that the Abyssinians still maintained 
a struggle with the resuscitated Himyar govei’nment, and were 

* The account of these events is given in detail by Ilibhami^ p. 19, et. seq. 
M, C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 146, et seq, 

f Weil objects to the sturv npon chronological grounds; but his objec- 
tions appear to be leinoved hy the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 
makes the Abyssinians to leceive iha first check and overthrow in 575, 
but not to be finally exjiellcd till 597. Weits Mohammed, p. 8, note 1. 
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not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after having main- 
tained themselves for seventy-two years, they were effectually 
cmshed by a second Persian army under the same Wahraz, and 
Yemen sank into a simple dependency of Persia. Badzan, one of 
the early successors of Wahraz, is said to have given in Ms 
tidhesion to Islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 


Section II. 

The Kingdom of Hira, 

I will now briefly trace the original history of the two king- Arab oriffin 
doras of Hira and Ghassdn in the north of Arabia, both of which aoms^onnw 
were Arab in their origin, and exercised a constant and important 
influence upon the Peninsula. 

These States took their rise, subsequent to the Christian era, in Tiie Azdues 

, . . 11.111 1 1 emijiiateto 

the migratory impulse which led so many tribes to move north- thonortiimid 

1 r ..r 1 . 1 1 /> 11 ,.o.istl 20A.l). 

ward Irom Yemen, and transplant tJiemseives Irom the shores ot 
the Indian sea to those of the Mediterranean, and along the banks 
of the Euphrates. The emigration of the Azdites, an extensive 
tribe descended from Cahhiu the brother of llimyar, has been 
already fixed as having occurred about the year 120 A.D.* 

One portion moved cast towards Oman; the other passed north- 
\rard through Najran and the Iledjjiz to Syria, but loft many off- 
shoots by the way, some of which commingled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played a prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities. 

The CoDiiAiTE tribe, descended from Himyar, I inhabited Mahra tiic Codhdue 
a country to the i‘ast of Aden, where tliey were ruled by their to tiio 
own kings. At a })eriod probably anteiior to the movement of Settaf 


* Sec above, p. ehii. 

I See the Table at p. cxlix. Some hold that Codhaawas descended from 
Mmidd the Ishmaclitc ancestor of Mahomet, and that his postcrit\ settled 
in Yemen and became eonbiunded with that of llim3ar. But tlic legend 
lb unlikcl^y, and probably oiigiiutcd in the desire of the Codluitcs to par- 
ticipate in the sacred descent from Ibhnuiel. It shows, however, bow un- 
certain is Mahometan tradition of remote events. M. C ch Pa cecal, vol i 
i). 207 
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tlie Azdites, this people, pressed by the Himyarite monarchy, and 
labouring under the difficulties occasioned by the great commercial 
changes, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. There they 
and thciite fell out with the local tribes, and finally dispersed themselves in 

di8]K;r8es ^ ^ i 

m^vunoua various du'cctions. The JBant Aslam settled north of Medina in the 
nortiiMcird valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the Bani Kalb in Dfimat-al-jaridal on the 
175-200 AD. Syrian border: the Bani Salih on the east of Palestine: the Bani 
Yazid in Mesopotamia: and the Taym Alldt in Bahrein. The 
dispersion took place towards the close of the second century. 

Mni lydd, About tho Same time, the Bani Iyad and other off-shoots of the 
famous Meccan tribe* (the ancestors of the Coreish,) spread tliem- 
selves eastward in the Peninsula. 

Tiiedtv 01 From each of these sources, certain bands of Azdite, Codhaite, 
1 lira founded 

i)> baiuis of and Meccan, Arabs, wandered towards Bahrein, where opposed in 
these til bet*. , iii'. n % ^ ^ 

AD 200 tlieir eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they combined 

together about the year 190 A.D., and, guided by the coast and by 

the southern bank of the Euphrates, alighted on the site of HIka, 

a few miles north-west of the mort* modern Cula. There, 

attracted by the rich and well watered vicinity, the strangers took 

up thc*ir abode, and about A.J). 200 laid the foundations of the 

city. Tlie Arsacide monarchy was then crumbfing under revolt 

and disasti’ous war ; and the young colony, swelled by needy ad- 

ventiiiers and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested 

rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distant 

from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 

previously in existence was taken i)ossession of, by the Arabs.l 

* B} the Meccan ti il>c I designate the ancestors of the Coreish lunniiig 
up to Aduan, and those of their descendants w lio continued in the neighbour- 
hood and attai lied to Mecca 

t By some the c^taldiblmient of this town has been referred back to the 
tune of Kebuchadnezzar II. who is said to liave left here the eaptives 
earned off in hi& inroad into Arabia. But this is a mere hypothesis of tlie 
Aiab historians, who are very expert in imagining such causes for tlie 
origin of toi\7is and kingdoms. Another tlieoiy is tliat Tibban Asad Abu 
Carib, king of Yemen, left here his invalid soldiers; but his expedition did 
not take jdace till about 235 A.D. a considerable time after the foundation 
boih of Hiia and Anbar. The question is not one of much impoitance. 
The main point is undoubted, viz. that the kingdom of Hira originated in 
an At ah colony. 
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It appears that there was at first both an Adzite and a Coclhaite Theflwtkm 
chief, the former at Anbar, the latter at Hira. Tlie rule of I'is-aifi a d 
Malik the Azdite was terminated by his son, who in the darkness 
mivstook him for an enemy, and killed him with an arrow. The 
dying father repeated these touching lines; — 


“ Day after day I instructed him in the art of shooting; 

And, wlien his arm became strong, he turned against me his how.” 


The incident shows with what detail even at that remote period 
the history of llira luis been priisorved. As we advance, the 
detail becomes closer and more certain. The position of Hira, 
adjoining the empire of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, in- 
duced an early civilization and ac(|uaintance with letters. Arab 
poets frequented the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized 
and preserved. There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 
as well as of public record; ^nd both having been conveyed down 
to the era of Islam, the liistory of this kingdom deseiwes our 
confidence. 

The parricide fled to Omfin; and another son, Jodzeima, 
succeeded to the government. During his reign the Sassanide 
dynasty arose in strength upon the ruins of the Arsacide. The 
Codhdite chief with his Bedouin followers spumed the claims of 
Persia upon their allegiance, and departed to Syria. 7'hus 
Jodzeima and the Azdite party were left r undivided possession 
of Hira, which with its Arab tribes* became the willing vassal 
of the Persian king. 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of 
them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Himyar 
monarch, Hassan Tobba. But his greatest and most continued 
efforts were dire' ted against the Arab alhes of the Roman Empire 
in Syna. 
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♦ These consisted of three classes. I. The Ihad, or inhabitants of Hira 
and Its environs. II. The Tonukhites, or Arabs (Bedouin), who liad immi- 
grated from Arabia into the neighbouring country. III. The AW/, their 
allies. The two latter dwelt in tents, and lived a nomad life on the pasture 
lands adjoining the Euphrates. 
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Htraandthe As Persia looked for the allegiance of Hira and the eastern 
mian Arabs tribes, SO Rome claimed as her allies or retainers the Arabs of 
rerein, the Westem Syria. In the struggle between the empires, the two 
^STuome?* divisions of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs were wont to fight 
on tlaeir respec’.tivc sides. Thus rivalry and frequent warfare 
sprang up, fomented by the private enmities of the Arab clans, 
and often receiving unexpected illustration in the pages of Roman 
history. 

Jodrouna It was after the middle of the second century, according to 
thc^sjnlln"^ Arabian authonty, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Aurelius 
andkiiis^nni Antonmus,) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, Odemih or 
260-270 A I) — 7 , with the so\croignty of Syrian Arabia. The third or 
fourth in descent from him was Amr son of Tzarib, whose king- 
dom (‘Xtended to the Euphrates and (‘lubraced a portion of Meso- 
potamia. lie waged war m the middle of the third cimtury, 'with 
various success, against Jodzeima king of IIira,by whom he was 
tiicAMdowof at length killed Ilis widow,* Zehha^ avenged the death of Amr 
enti ftps and by inviting Jodzeima under pretence of man iag(‘ to her capital, 
JiSnnina. wliere slie put him to death. The Arab annals abound with mar- 
vellous tales of Zebba. Slie possessed a tunnel below the Euphrates, 
and on cither bank a fortress, one commanded by hers(‘lf, tlie 
other by her sister Z(‘inab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, 
The son of l^almyra. The successor of Jodzinma (Amr son of Adi) re- 
aainpuiar^^ Solved to revenge his murder, and by a stratagem introduced into 
Runln^ir queen’s citadel 2,000 warnors concealed as merchandize in 

bags hung across the backs of camels. Taken by surprise*, Zebba 
herself jiyer fortresses and, having in vain endeavoured to 

escape by one or the other, destroyed herself with a subtle poison 
which she always carried in a ring.f With Zebba the dynasty 
of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 


* According to some liis daughter. 

“Xcf me 

fall hy my own hand, not hy the hand of the son of Adi ! ” is proverbial. 
So also the proverb — ^ 

portant end Cusseir cut off his nose” — refers to the stratagem by which 
Cusseir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, representing 


f Her speech on this occasion ^ 
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These details leave little doubt of the identity of Odonathus and Amr and 
his wife Zenobia of classical fame, with the Amr and Zcbba of 
Arabic history. The family of Odenath, honoured with many anrSbia. 
immunities and illustrated by the royal surname of Septimius 
Severus, revolted against Eome, and about the middle of 
the third century declared Palmyra an independent govern- 
ment. Septimius Odenath, after hesitating betwixt the allegiance 
of Rome and Persia and on the captivity of Valerian inclining 
towards Sapor, at length entered upon a decisive struggle with 
Persia, and in several engagements vanquished the Persian armies, ' 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and covered himscdf with glory. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, find was elevated as 
his colleague to the imperial purple. He was assfissinated at 
Emessa by his nephew Moeonius.* But Zenobia killed the mur- 207 a.d 

tliat he had fled from the ciuelty of Adi’s son vlio had mutilated his nose. 

He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers, m the manner stated 
above, as a new investment of goods. M, C. de Peneral, vol. 11 . p. 38. 

The whole of these ciicumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be 
found in Pnee^s Essay on At aha antecedent to Mohammed^ cha|). 1 v Price’s 
work is simply a comjiilation of Persian histoi ics and h‘gcnds, without any 
attempt at historical discrimination. 

It IS evident that these proverbs have an individual and exclusive refer- 
ence to the incidents related, and must have taken their rise in those events, 
or in the popular tradition of them. Such is not the case with the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned by M. C. de Perceval in the course 
of his history as originating in special events or speeches these arc mostly 
of a general nature and, having nothing jiersonul about them, are equally 
applicable to many different oecasions. Thus, the adage “ Sweet honey in 
a had jar" (voL ii. p. 651), or After disarming comes captivity, and after 
captivity death," (ibid, p. 578,) might arise out of a thousand different cir- 
cumstances. 

* See the account of these events m Gibhon*s Decline and Fall, chaps. 

X. and xi.; M, de Perceval, vol. 11 . p. 193 et seq. If w'e followed only 
the similarity of names, Zenobia would stand for Zeinab, the sister of 
Zcbba. It IS remarkable that a Zahda or Zaha is also mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, and Vopiscus speaks of “Zenobiam, et Zabam, 
ejus Sociam," as if the latter were a female: but as the person who went 
by that name was Zenobia’s general in Egypt, the feminine gender must 
be a mistake, and the correspondence with the Arabic name accidental. 

Certainly the character of Zenobia agrees only with that of Zebba. M. C, 
de Perceval^ vol. ii. p. 30, note 4. 
z 
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derer, and after a short but splentlid reign, and an opposition to 
the Koman army far from contemptible, fled from PaJmjrra and 
273 A D. was made prisoner as she reached the Euphrates. It can liardly 
be doubted that the Arabs and the Eomans have styled the same 
hero by different ai)pellations — the former by his projier name of 
Amr, the latter by his patronymic Odenath. As little need we 
hesitate to recognise in Zebba of Tadmor the Zenobia of T’almyra: 
beauty, chastity, commercial riches, acquaintance with the tongues 
of Syria, Greece, Ibily and Egypt, and many other particulars 
common to both, point to one and the same individual.* The 
Araljian Zebba pcaished in a fruitless attempt to escape from her 
river battlements ; the Roman heroine was captured as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates in a boat. But the Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenobia; it was not the king of Hira, but the 
Emperor of Rome.f 

FMhmie Wc rctum to Jodzcima, the Prince of Ilira. His daughter 
dmantiu gQii of Rjibia, the Lakhmite king of Ytmen, (who 

emigrated with his family to Irac 205 A.D.|) and gave birth to 
Amr 268-288 Amk, wliom Jodzcima adopted as his successor. Strange and 
^ fabulous are the Arab l(‘gends of this child. He was carried off 

by the genii, and after many yeai's fljund by a cistern in the desert, 
with long dishevelled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. 

* Consult the account given of her character and fortunes b} Gibbon. 
Decline and Full, chap. xi. 

f This subject illustrates the feeble autlionty of unsupported Mahometan 
history of remote date. — “Les Arabes ont travcsti I’histoirc de /eiiobic; 
ils font jouer au roi de Hira Amr fils D’Adi, le rolede rempereur Aurelien 
dans le denohment du dianie. Amr fils D’Adi pouvait avoir soutenu quel- 
qne guerre centre Zcnobie; il aura suffi aux auteurs de la legende, pour Ini 
attribuer la catastrophe de Zenobic ou Zebba, (lue le renversement de la 
puissance de cette reine ait cu lieu sons son regne,” M, C. de Peiceval, 
vol. i. p. 199. Gibbon has well drawn the same conclusion from a vital 
omission in the narrative of the East:— “So little has been preserved of 
eastern history before Mahomet, that the modem Persians are totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation.” 
Decline and Fall, chap. x. Mahometans look with coldness and indifference 
upon any conquests before the time of Islam; their nationality dates only 
from their Prophet. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 21; iVice’s Essay, as 
above, p. 121, et seg, 

J See p. clix. and Table at cxbx. 
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After Jodzeima’s death he vanquished Zebba, as already related, 
and achieved several con([uests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia ; 
for after Zenobia’s fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on that 
province, and it fell under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Hira.* 

Amr was succeeded by his son Imrul Cays I. who according to imruicavsi. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Christianity. The fact 
is imiirobable ; but it is not unlikely that Christianity had been Christianity 
introduced among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth 
century, f 

It was in this reign that Sapor II. of Persia visited some of the The kmg of 
tribes of Central and Northern Arabia with severe reprisals for itSs the 
raviiges committed during his minority. The brunt of his fury 
fell upon the Bani lyad, Bani Bakr, and othci f imilies of Meccan 
origin. To prevent similar incursions the king also caused a deep 
trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along the frontier of 
Irac ; and, though it fonned but a feeble obstacle to the Arab in- 
surgents, yet thiee centuries later, on the Moslem conquest, the 
remains of the Khandac-Sahur or trench of Sapor ” were still 
visible near Cadesiya, 

After two or three intervening reigns Noman I. reached the Nouuin i 
throne. Under his auspices Hira became prosperous and powerful, 
and acquired the ajipellatiou Hh'ot al Nomdrij contracted by the 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into llirta. 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his son, EducfttcR 
Biihram Gour, to NomCtn, who built for his use on a salubrious 
site the famous palace of Khawamac. The Greek architect Paiat-e of 

, Klmwarnac 

impiaidently divulged that if a certain stone, known to himself 
alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the ground : Noman 

* This fiur ^ result of the struggle may possibly have given the turn to the 
legend which connects the fall of Zeuohia with the pnnees of Hiia. M. C, 
de Perceval^ vol. li. p. 46. 

t M. C. de Perceval mentions on the authority of de Lequicn (On^ns 
Christianas, ii. 1078,) that some Roman captives brought to Bnhy Ionia, 
introduced Christianity there about 271 A.D, Even apart fiom sucli cause, 
it is probable that, m the ordinary course of diffusion, Christianity had 
reached across the desert by that period. But the court of Hira was 
addicted to idolatry for some time after. 
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resolved that the secret should perish with the builder: the un- 
fortunate Sinnim&i' was precipitated from one of the lofty bastions 
and dashed to pieces.* 

stjbte visited Noman Christianity made rapid progress. It was about 

by multi the year 410 A.D. that Simeon the Stylite retired to the top of a 

turtes from . ^ 

Mesopotamia hill of Antioch, and by a hie of wonderful austerity, and the fame 
Ac. 410 A.D. T J 

of miraculous powers, attracted multitudes to his jiresence. Irac 
and Arabia heard the rumour of his virtues. Many Arabs 
joined the throng of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Christianity Noman, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender a leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his subjects under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuary. But the monarch saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to chide him, and caused two of his dis- 
ciples to administer a severe castigation for his ungodly conduct. 
The prince awoke smarting under the visionary chastisement, and 
Kuman I. made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow the 
SSianSy, erection of churches and welcome the ministration of ecclesiastics. 

This narrative was received by a Roman General from the mouth 
of Nomdn who added that, but for the dread of the Persian mon- 
arch, he would not have hesitated himself to become a Christian f 
It is agreed by all that Noman abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affii'mcd by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the 
abduatesand World, and anxious to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, 
41*8 K”’ he abdicated the govcniment, and about 418 A.D. disappeared X 

* Hence “ to receive the reward of SiraumCtr” mcaiis to be treated un- 
gratefully. 

f This A\as the period i\hen Yezdegird distinguished himself by the 
persecution of Christianity, 416 A.D. 

{ Nearly two centuries afterwards the Poet Adi made allusion to this 
fact in the following verses, addres.sed as an admonition to Noni^ V. his 
pupil, and a descendant of this pnnee; — 

, » Ujj 

tda^ Lc j JU j } 
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Nom&n was followed by Mdndzir I. who finished the education Mundzir i. 
of the famous Bahram, and aided him in securing the Persian 
crown. Tlie persecution of Christianity, persevered in by Bahram, 
rekindled hostilities with the Roman empire. The Romans be- Hostilities 
sieged Nisibis; Bahram hurried to its succour, while Mundzir Jinumli® 
with a cloud of Arabs threatened Syria and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming vengeance; 
a panic seized the Arab troops, who turned tlieir arms against 
each other and precipitated themselves into the Euphrates.* This 
occurred early in the reign of Mundzir. In 422 A.D. a histing 
peace was concluded and we hear little more of him from the 
Greek and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the border 
Arabs are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke out Noman iii 
. 498 503 A.D 

between Persia and Constantinople, and Nomtin III. during his 
short reign was constantly engaged, with various fortune, in war- 
fare with the Roman troops. About tlie beginning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of the Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout 
Syria. These were the Bani Bakr and other central clans, who 
under the guidance of the Kinda chief /TarttA, son of Amr ai Maeshr, irruption of 
(of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) threw them- contiaitnbos 
selves into Western Syria: but, having in 502 A.D. concluded a and 
treaty with the Roman emperor, they turned their arms against 
the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops sent to opj)Ose them, and 


“ Reflect upon the Lord of Khawaniac, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom,) 
how, when one day he looked abroad from his battlements. 

“ His heart was entranced by the view of his wealth, the multitude of 
his possessionF, the nver that flowed beneath him, and the palace of 
Sedir. — 

** But suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, What ts there to be 
envkd in the living (^possessor of all these things), seeing that he hasteth unto 
the deadf* 

Sedir was another famous country palace, which Noman built for liim- 
self. M. C. de Perceval, vol. li. p. 59. 

Cnf. Gibbon, chap, xxxii. These facts are of course gathered from 
the Greek and Latin authorities alone. 
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Jjterregnum plundered the country all around. The panic and confusion were 
so great that H^rith seized possession of the defenceless city and 
assumed the government ; but in a short time he retired with his 
Arab hordes to their native deserts.* 

imruicayBiii After this interregnum, Imrulcays III. became fixed in the 

6«W513A.D. „ . . 

relations government of Hira. In a previous incursion into Arabia, he had 

with Central . i /« i • n t -i nr i n a 

Arabia. carried Oil the unrivalled beauty Ma-al-Sama, or “ water of the 

heavens^' who bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.j* 

The seizure of this lady occasioned serious hostilities with Central 

Arabia ; but they were at last put a stop to by the marriage of 

Mundzir with Hind daughter of Haritli, the marauding chief 

noticed above. 

Mundrii HI The early part of the reign of Mundzir III. was lull of trouble. 

513 502 A D ^ - . . . , . nr 

At this tune the communist principles of the imposter Maz- 
Reign of dak, adopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobad, were rife in 
Pwsia*aiid Persia, and threatened society throughout the land with utter 


♦ Joshua the Styhte, a contemporarj’ historian, calls these invaders 
Tkflahites. Their leader is also called by Theo])hanes ** Aretas sumanied 
Thalahanes'* *0 rr/s; BdKapavric, or son of the Thahihitess. The Arab his- 
torians tell us that the invaders were of the Bani Bakr, which corresjionds 
with the title given them by the Greek wTiters as including the great 
brancli of the descendants of Thdiaba, the fourth in descent from Bakr 
son of Wall. It is rcmaikable that Hanth’s mother was descended from 
Thalaba, though his father w’as of the tribe of Kinda. The Matronymic 
of the Greek lii.storian thus singulaily coincides with the facts' given us by 
tlie Arabs; and the coincidence imparts credibility to the whole narrative. 

He is called by the Greek historians ’AXa/xovJapoc u 2ticiic»/c, or Al 
Mundzir^ the descendant of SJudetka. M. C. do Perceval, by an ingenious 
and apparently sound deduction, checks by means of this title a confusion 
in the chronology of the Arab historians themselves. Some of them mis- 
guided by the similarity of name, make Shakika the mother of Nomdnl,; 
whereas she must have been the wife of his son Mundzir I. and mother of 
Nomdn the Second, who was the ancestor of Mundzir HI. in the text, 
Mundzir I. had a second wife. Hind, the mother of Mundzir II.; and to dis- 
tinguish Mundzir III. from him, he was styled by the Arabs “ the descendant 
of Shakika.” But had Shakika been the wife of Mundzir the Firsts father, 
the title would have been meaningless, as applying to Mundzir 11. as well 
as to Mundzir III. The phrase ^AXafiovUapog o Sekikiic preserved by the 
Greeks from the Arab currency of the day, thus ingeniously apjilied, serves 
to correct the later Arab authorities. M. C. de Perceval, vol ii. p. 77. 
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disorganization. Mnndzir rejected the abominable doctrines ; and expulsion of 
in tlie year 518 A.D. his domains were by the Persian court fiom Hira. 
assigned to the Arab Ilarith. But principles so abhorrent from 
human nature could not long hold their ground. The imposter 
carried his arrogance to tlie pitch of demanding the queen of 
Persia; her son, the future Kesra (^Chosroes) Anushirvan, boiled 
with indignation at the request; but he rejirossed his anger, and 
hided his time for revenge. The socialists* redoubled their 
oiforts, «and Kobtld at last seeing his throne in danger, abandoned 
the sect to his son. Kesra was not long in beheading Mazdac, 
and in one morning 100,000 of his followers fue sidd to have 
atoned with their lives for their unheard of enormities. 

Mundzir, now aided by Kesra, having cxj)elled Harith from Muiuizir’s 
ntra and pursu(‘d him with slaughter into Arabia, re-entered prolonged 
upon the government, 523 A.D. His reign was thenceforward prospeiouB 
not only prolonged but prosperous, and he attained to a power 
unknown by any of his predec(‘SSors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, Eccieniastioai 
that Mundzir HI. was a convert to Christianity; but the conclusion ffhewLa 
is contradicted by stringer evidence. In the beginning of his 
reign he may have prosecuted enquiries into (.mr faith ; but there 
seems no reason to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 
his day, he remained a Pagan, and that towards the end of his life 
he alternately protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was at this time supported by the Emperor ne confutes 
Anastiisius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mundzir lU, 
sent two bishops to gain him over to his side. The pnnee listened 
a while to their arguments ; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction thai much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend guests to retire in confusion. The 

* They appear to have coalesced with i\iQ Mamcheans, Indeed the Greeks 
call both by the latter name, and the Arabs both by the term Zenndinu 
Chap. xlii. of Gibbon's Decline and Fall maybe consulted for the details of 
this period. 
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story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the opposing 
heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for Islam. 

A deputation Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 

from Con- i i i 

stautinopie is generals having fallen by the chance of war into the hands of the 

Mundzir'^ 111 ” king of Hira, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 

r6( oivcs . . 

tidiHRsoftiie Abraham, with the bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 

Failing to find Mundzir in his capital, they set out on the 20th 

.>24 AD. January, A.D. 524, for his camp, which they reached ten days’ 
journey to tlie south of Hira Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Now&s, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najrtln, and inviting 
him to follow the example he had set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great multitude of 
Christians, Mundzir thus addressed them : — ‘‘ See ye not how your 
fellow Christians are treated elsewhere f why will not ye renounce the 
religion of Jesm ? Think ye that 1 will treat you more favourohly 
than other princes who have proscribed them ? ” From amid the 
ranks, a soldier boldly replied; — “ TFs were Christians before we 
were thy subjects. No one dare make vs renounce our jaifh: if 
forced to defend ourselves^ the arm and the sword of each of us are 
as good as the arm and the sword of any other." Daunted by the 
courageous answer, Mundzir continued to the Christians their 
liberty ; but it is sufficiently evident that he was not a Christian 
himself.* 

AiioRiance of Soon after the death of Hdrith, the influence of the tribe of 

Arubiatrans Kinda, the representative of the Ilimyar dynasty in Central 
Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 
^ ® were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto pelded to their predecessors in the government of Yemen 
was transfen'cd to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 


♦ It is however somewhat suspicious that this scene, so critical for the 
Christians of the East, should have been enacted just as the embassy 
happened to be there. The account may be coloured and exaggerated, 
but even its invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 
had Mundzir been a Christian. 
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it was the vassal.* This important change, which occurred MuncUiir 
about 530 A.D., enabled Mundzir, relieved of all apprehension lont; and 
from the south, and even strengthened by a new reserve of allies warfiiro 
from that quarter, to prosecute his Parthian warfare against 
Syria. Suddenly as a thunderstorm his troops would darken 
some fated spot, sweeping in their train terror and devastation, 
captivity and death ; they would as suddenly disappear, scorning 
the pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with few intervals 
of truce, these hostilities were waged either against the Romans, 
or their ally the Arab dynasty of Ghassan.f It was in this 
period that Belisarius distinguished himself in yepelling the 
inroads of the Chosroes, which reached even to Antioch, J and in 


* It was through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mund- 
zir HI. put a stop to the desolating war, (the war of Basils,) which so long 
raged between the Bakr and Tughlib tubes; and forced them to scud to the 
court of Hira eighty young ineu yeaily as pledges of peace. These formed 
the corps of the Rahain, and were regarded as the flower of Arab chivalry. 
Hie greater part, if not the whole of the Maaddite tribes (?.e. those of Meccan 
origin) submitted themselves to Iliro. 

t In these lengtheued campaigns the private disputes of their rcsjiective 
vassals not unfrcqucntly cmbioiJcd the Persian and Roman Govcrnnients 
themselves, or were at least the ostensible cause of war. TIio folloiviiig is an 
example. — “Unpractised in the ait of violating ticaties, he (the Persian 
King,) secretly excited his bold and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince 
of the Saracens, who resided at Hiia^ had not been includetl m the general 
peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arethas, (f.c. Ilai ith 
V.) the chief of the tribe of Glijussan, and confederate of the cmjnrc. The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk m the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An iininemonal tribute for the license of pasture ap- 
peared to attest the rights of Almondar, wliilc the Ghassaiudc appealed to 
the Latin name of Strata, a paved road, as an unqucstionabJe evidence of 
the sovereignty rud labours of the Homans. The two monarchs supported 
the cause of laeir resjiectivo vassals; and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria,” GihhorCs Dechm and Fall, 
chap, xlii; M, C, de Perceved, vol. ii. p. 98. 

J In 528 A.D. Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and humt 
the suburbs of Chalcis (Kiuasrm). By the time the Roman troops were 
put in motion, he had regained the desert with a multitude of captives. 
Af. C\ de Perreval, vol. ii. p. 93. This is not to he confounded witli the 
an 
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preserving the Boman frontier. Mnndzir was at last killed 562 
A.D., in a campaign against Harith V., of the Ghassfln line.* 
5S.57?Al). death of his father, by a fierce .and 

instant attack upon the Ghass&nide kingdom. Peace was soon 
after concluded between Persia and the Boman Empire. But Amr, 
dissatisfied at the discontinuance of a pension previously received 
by his father, sent an embassy of complaint to Constantinople ; he 
was mortified by tlie incivility with which it was received, and 
Hostilities in again overran Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars 
Central with the Bani Tay and Bani Tamim, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered his brother. He met with his death A.D. 574, in a singular 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had vaingloriously 
sworn that his own mother should be served by the mother of the 
haughtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed festival, the 
mother of Amr a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince’s mother, who sought to entrap her into the 
apparently insignificant act of handing to her a dish. But the 
proud spirit of the Arab lady spumed the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for help. Amr the poet sprang for- 
ward at his mother’s call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king’s reign that 
Mahomet was born. 

invasion of Syria and sack of Antioch by Chosroes in 540 A.D. Gibbon, 
chap. xlii. 

* An incident in one of these Syrian campaigns throws light on the re- 
ligious practices of tlie northern Arabs. In the year 541 A.D. Belisarius 
having convoked a council of war, two Roman officers in command of Syrian 
garrisons declined to follow the army to Nisibis, on the plea that their ab- 
sence would leave Syria and Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Mundzir. 
Belisarius argued that as the summer solstice was at hand, when the Arabs 
devoted two months to the rites of their religion without resorting to arms, 
there was no cause for apprehension ; and he promised to let them go 
when that period was expired. These were the months of Meccan pilgrim- 
age : and hence we learn that Mnndzir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed the religion of the Hej^. On turning to the chronological tables 
of M. C, de Perceval, we find that at the period referred to the Meccan pil- 
grimage actually fell at the summer solstice; — a singular coincidence in 
confirmation of his system and calculations. 

In another place Procopius loosely states, that Mundzir having made 
prisoner a son of the Ghassanidc prince, immolated him to Venus. By 
Venus he may possibh/ mean Lat or Ozza. 
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Henceforward the glory of Hira declined, and there is even an Mundzir iv 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. In 
580 A.D., Mundzib IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of his 
brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he repaired 
with his suite to Constantinople and abandoned the Persian cause, joins tho 
Subsequently, he again changed sides and went over to Hormuzd Ss SefectiOT 
die Persian monarch, who conferred on him the crown of Hlra. ^ 
He fell at last as a captive into the hands of the Romans, and for 
his defection was banished to Sicily.* * * § 

NomAn V. Abu Cabus succeeded to the throne. He was brought Nomflu v. 
up by Adi, who was one of the most renowned of the city poets, f and 583^5 a.1). 
whose life illustrates the history of Hira. His remote ancestor 
Aydb (Job), of the Bani Tamim, a Bedouin tribe of Meccan 
origin committed murder, fled to the court of Hira and, being 
received with distinction, settled there. The sixth in descent 
from hira was the poet Adi, whose father and grandfather both 
held offices of trust at Hira.§ Adi and his father were charged Hw preceptor 
with the education of the young NomAn. In process of time Adi 
received at the Court of Persia the post of Arabic Secretary to employed at 
the Monarch. In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a specific Persia 

^ 575 ^ j) 

embassy to Constantinople, and entrusted with a rich present 
for the Emperor Tiberius. He travelled back by the imperial 
relays of horses, and by a route calculated to convey the largest 
idea of the power and resources of the Roman Empire. On his 
return to Medilin or Ctesiphon, he obtained leave of absence to 
revisit Hira, where he was received by the prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On this occasion he met, at the 
church of Tflma, JSindy the granddaughter of the reigning prince 
Mundzir TV., and daughter of his own pupil Nomiin. As the 
damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi caught a glimpse of her, and 


* This is the account of the Greek historians; the Arabs make him perish 
in a battlo with the Ghassamde army, 

t The city poets were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert, 

t See the statement at p. cxcv. 

§ His grandfather was sccrttaiy to Noman IH., and his father director 
of tho Post. On the death of Noman IV. his father was placed by the 
people in temporary charge of the government. 
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Marries Hind 
danfirlitor of 
Komiln V. 

^di and 
Hind both 
Christians. 


Adi Im- 
prisoned and 
mnrdered by 
Komdn. 


became enamoured.* His passion was reciprocated, and though 
she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in marriage. 

These facts show that both Adi and Hind professed the Christian 
faith. It is agreed by all that Nomiin V. was likewise of the same 
religion ; and by some his conversion is attributed to the instruc- 
tion of his preceptor Adi.l 

It was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia that Nomiin V. 
was chosen ft’om amongst his brothers to be tlie king of Ilira. 
But that influence procured for Adi enemies at home. He was 
misrepresented to Noman who, forgetful of what he owed to him 
both as preceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, 
cast him into prison and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
king of Persia, put him to death. His widow Hind retired to a 
convent, which was thenceforward called by her name {Dm/r 
Hind). She siu^ived to see Hira fall into the hands of the 


* Tins occurred on a Maundy Thursday , — with such detail has the narra- 
tive been preserved. 

t It is said that he was won over from idolatry to Cliristianity thus: The 
prince and his preceptor chanced in their walks to pass by a cemetery situ- 
ated bctvccii the city and the river. Adi said, “Dosf thou know what the 
inhabitants of tha^c tombs say? This is their language^' 

•jf l^^r^L’l Jo 

j 'X- ^ jJbjJl ^ 

“ Oh ye company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and labouring! 
Like you, we lived; like us, ye too shall die! 

Many a company have made their camels kneel down around us; — 

And as they halted, quafted wine mingled with the limpid stream; — 
The morning passed away, and lo! they had become the sport of time; — 
Even thus is time but one change following ujion another.’* 

Noman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed in these 
touching lines, and embraced the Christian faith. 

Others say that Simeon, the bishop of Hira, delivered him from a 
demon by which he had been possessed; and that he then became a 
Christian. 

Under any circumstances it is agreed that he was converted before his 
accession to the throne. M. C, de Perceval, vol. ii. p 143. 
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Moslem army. To crown the strange vicissitudes of her life, the Sinpuiar 

^ ° -I T A • ricisBltudfiS 

warrior Muffhira, the Mahometan commander of Irac, repaired to in the history 

1 1^ A-r^ -in widow 

her convent m the year 661 A.D. and demanded the hand of the uiud. 
princess, then about ninety years of age, in marriage. “ If it 
were my youth or my beauty,” she replied, “ that dictated the 
proposal, I should not refuse; but your desire is that you may 
say Tlio kingdom of Nomdn^ and with it his daughter^ have j)a;ssed 
into my hands. Is not that your thought?” Mughira confessed 
that it was, and she scorned the union. Tliis insulting interview 
she did not long survive. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the Central 
Arabs. The troops of Noman V. were discomfited by the Bani J 7 tho 

^ ^ ^ Ban! YarbA. 

Yarbo, a branch of the Bani Tamim, from whom his court wished 
to take the Riddfa or Lieutenancy, and give it to another tribe.* 

The two sons of Noman were captured, but generously released 
by the Bani Yarbo, who preserved the privileged post. 

Noman V. is famous in the annals of Arabia chiefly because his lie incurs tuo 
reign approached close upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron 
of several renowned poets who celebrated his namc.f But his end coS*' 
was darkened by disgrace and misfortune. Zeid, the son of Adi, 
resolved, by a stratagem, as singular as it proved successful, to 
revenge the murder of his father. He pictured in warm colours the 
charms of the women of Hira before the king of l^ersia, who readily 
adopted the suggestion that some of the fair relatives of his vassal 
might well adorn the royal harem. An embassy, charged with this 
errand, was despatched to Noman who, surjiriscd and alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The term 
was equivocal, and Noman was denounced as having insulted the 


♦ The lidf took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, 
&c. The office was established by Mundzir III, M, C, de Perceval^ vol. u. 

p. 102. 

t His name has descended in many ways. His partiality for the flower 
called the anemone, procured for it that name: for it was called Shacaick 

an~nomdn, — So also a town built by him on the riglit 

bank of the Tigris, between Wasit and Baghdad, was called Nomaniya. 
C, de Perceval, vol. li. p. 156. 
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females of Persia by likening them to cows. The wrath of the 
Chosroes fell heavily upon his ungallant vassal, and he fled from 
Hira. Afrer vainly wandering in search of allies among the Arab 
tribes, he left his arms in the custody of Hani a chief of the Bani 
Bakr, and in despair deUvered himself up to the king of Persia. 
The unfortunate prince was passed in mockery between two long 
rows of lovely girls splendidly attired, and by each was taunted 
with the question whether she was a Persian cow. He was 
cast into prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus ended 
the LAKHMITE DYNASTY in the year 605 A.D., having lasted for 
the long space of 327 years. 

An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
action to the king of Persia, was raised, but within circumscribed 
limits, to the government of llira. Meanwhile the Chosroes 
demanded of llani the arms and property which Nomdn had de- 
posited with him. The Bani Bakr resented the claim, and indig- 
nant at the murder of Noman assumed a hostile attitude, and 
carried pillage and confusion into the Persian provinces. The king 
vainly endeavoured to check them by conferring upon Cays, one of 
the Bani Bakr chiefs, an extensive grant of land around Oholla, on 
the right bank of the Tigris. But, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Cays and the hospitality by which he sought to render popular the 
Persian cause, the depredations still continued, and the king re- 
solved on inflicting a signal retribution upon his rebellious vassals. 
The influence of Hira assisted in swelling with Arab allies the vast 
Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. But the word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clan to clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flocked to 
the rendezvous in the valley of Dzu Cfir. The opposing ranks 
were about to close, when the iron-hearted Hantzala, who had 
been by acclamation chosen commander, with his own hand 
severed the girths of the camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe ; and thus abandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe- 
rate bravery, and the I’ersian array was completely routed. This 
defeat, ominous of the fate of Persia, took place A.D. 611. A few 
months previous, Mjiliomet, now forty years of age, had entered 
on his prophetical career. 
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The Chosroes, enraged at this defeat, deposed lyfis, the Arab ^ 
Governor of Hira ; which, ruled thereafter by a Persian grandee 
called Zfidiya, fell into the rank of a common Satrapy, and remained 
thus till swallowed up in the Mahometan Empire. 

The Bani Bakr continued to maintain the independence which The Amb 
they had achieved at Dzu CAr. The other tribes of Central oflfi heir 
Arabia, hitherto held in vassalage by the Persian king through 
his Arab representative at Hira, now spumed the patronage of a 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of a throne paralyzed by unceasing successions. 

The warrior Prophet was now rising into view as the paramount 
cliief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes between 628 
and 631 A.D. ioyfully transferred their allegiance from a foreign and transfer 
and decrepit power to a native and vigorous government. But the met, 028-631 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christianity, still con- 
tinued for some years longer to oppose Islam, and to recognize the 
authority of Persia. 


Section III. 

The Ghassanide Dynasty. 

We now turn to the kingdom of the GiiassAnite Arabs, situated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

The fortunes of Odenathus and Zenobia, who belonged to the Kinijs or 
Ghassanide tribes, have been already traced. After their fall the the 
Romans recognized as kings or phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs nSV 
the chiefs of the Bani Salih,* or of the TonClkhites who came 
westward from Hira.f 

It has been related above^ how about 120 A.D. a great body me Ardites 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hejaz 
in their northward progress; but, after a lengthened residence in 


* A CodhSite tribe, wliicli, ac above-mentioned, migrated from Yemen to 
Syria, Vide supra, p. clxvi. 

t See note at p. clxvii. J See p clvi. 
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wwdjpunf^ valley of Batn Marr not far from Mecca, they found the 
from leman. country too Confined for them; and again, in the beginning of the 
third century pursued their northern journey. About tliis time 
they received the appellation of Ghassdn from their long residence, 
by the way, near a fountain of that name. At last, during the 
dynasty of Odenath, they emerged on the plains of Bosra, and the 
country of Balcila. The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinity, 
allowed them by direction of the Eoman authorities to settle, but 
demanded a tribute, which after an unsuccessful struggle the proud 
Ghassanites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and 
watched for an opportunity to throw off the yoke. About the close 
SmJiai of the third century, during an altercation between one of the chiefs 
and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salih, the latter was killed; both 
tribes took up arms, and the Ghasstlnite party were completely vic- 
torious. The Eoman authorities were little interested in the 
struggle. They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; Vmt they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
Salih, or of the Bani Ghassan. When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allies, the Eomans made no difficulty in acknow- 
ledging their chief ThXlaba son of Amr, as the phylarch or 
king of the Ghassanites. It Avas stipulated that, in case of need, 
the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 
Romans, end guaranteed to succour his ally by an army 40,000 

strong.* 

About the year 300 A.D., the Government passed into the 
hands of another TjiALABA,f the fifth in descent from Amr 
ided^Mty^' Mozaikia,J and progenitor of the famous GhassHnide Dynasty. 

The history of this line is not so certain as that of llira. There 


Their chief, 
IhdlabA, 
recOKiiized 
as phylarch 
by the 


Thdlabo, 

A I) SOO, 
the first of 


* These are the accounts of the Arab wnters. 

t Areihas or Hdrith is a veiy frequent name of the Ghass&n princes; hut 
there is no ground (as held by Scaliger,) for believing that it was a title 
common to all the Syrian phylarchs. Several of tlic Ghassunite kings 
called JalalOf are also styled Hdnth. I'liis surname, which Mgnifies a lion, 
was probably adopted by them in opi)Ositioii to tliut of Muudxir (jli dog,) 
borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Hiia. M, C. dc Perceval, 
vol. ii. p. 210; see above, note, chap, ii p. cx\i. 
t See above, p. clvi. 
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was here no fixed seat of Government; each prince made choice 
of one for himself, or spent his life in the camp. The continuous 
evidence arising out of a settled capital is therefore wanting, and 
we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names of 
the kings. The presence of several subordinate or independent 
dynasties on the borders of Arabia, which it is not always easy to comparative 
distinguish from the Ghass^des, introduces another element of of its history, 
uncertainty. 

The elevation of Thiilaba excited such jealousy and discontent me two 
throughout the rest of the Ghass^in tribe, that two branches, and Khuzraj 
descended from Aws and Krazraj (grandsons of Arar Mozaikia), ind'HottuTat’ 
separated from their brethren, and returned soutliwards. They 
settled at Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a sub- *^®“*^* 
sequent part of our story. On the first rise of Islam, we know that 
their descendants were still Pagans, and worshipped idols; a fact 
which seems to disprove the Arab account that the Bani Ghassan 
professed Christianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 
second century. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj 
may have relapsed into idolatry after quitting Syria; but it is ^ 

more probable that the 'whole Ghassan tribe were then Pagan, 
and did not embrace Christianity till the era of Constantine, when departure, 
many political inducements were brought to bear upon their con- 
version. 

The discontent of the Ghassunides was speedily quelled by the Harithi.and 

^ . 1 . i Jabala, 

success of Harith, the son of lhalaba, in ms predatory excur- 308 - 3 tt 0 A.D. 
sions, and by the rich plunder he was able to divide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under Jabala, tlie successor of Htoth, about the middle of 
the fourth century.* 

During the next reign, that of Haiuth II., occurred the ill- nart^ii.^ 
fated exr^tion of Julian against Persia. We learn from Roman 

* This would be the period when politicaUy its introduction was most 
probable. But there is no direct proof. Sozomencs asserts that an Arab 
Prince, Zacome (called by liquien Zaracome^') having obtained a son through 
the prayers of a monk, was with his wliole tribe converted to Christianity: 
but it is difficult to identify any such prince in the Ghassan line. The 
nearest approach M. C. de Perceval can make is in the name of Arcanif a 
grandson of Tualaba. Ibid, p. 215, 
bh 
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Ghass^nido allies, discontented with the stoppage 
tiie^^SeaUf accustomed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses 

Julian. of the imperial army, harassed its retreat, and cut up its rear 
guard.* 

Mflvia, IJ^rith was succeeded by his widow Mavia, who also turned 

37S-JS0 A.D. , . 1 

her arms against the Komans, and devastated Plimnicia and Pales- 
tine. She defeated the troops sent against her, but consented 
to peace on condition that Moses, a holy man renowned for his 
miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her nation. Having 
been drawn from his solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amongst 
tlie Bani Ghassiin. Mavia gave her daughter in marriage to the 
Count Victor; and by her subsidy of Arab horse contributed 
supports the essentially to the defence of Constantinople against the Goths, f 
During the succeeding century little is known of the GhassSnides 
besides an imperfect and sometimes confused list of names, and a 
few warlike encounters with the Kings of Hira. 
jahaiaiii. We pass on to Jabala hi., who is also styled HArith IV. He 
4*15-529 A.b. belonged to another branch of the house of Thdlaba, and many 
historians date from him the commencement of the Ghassiinide 
lineage, lie is styled Al Ahhar the Great, as the first of three 
Relations famous llariths who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 

with the 

tribes of wifc Mdiia Dzat al Cvrtain, Mary of the efir-rings,” belonged to 

Arabitt the Yemen tribe of Kinda; and the sister of Mary was married 

to the chief of the same tribe, Hojr Akil al Mordr, It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find HArith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Maesur son of Hojr, he 
killed in battle. Hknth at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundzir III., of llira. Strange stories are related of the car- 


♦ See GibhoiCs Decline and Fall, chap. xxiv. But the name of ^'Maleic 
Rodosaces, tlie renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghassan,” it is not possible 
to connect with any in the Ghassan lino. 

f This is from the Grecian historians, Thcophanes and Ammianus. M. 
C. dc Perceval shows that the Arabs appeared to have confounded Mavia 
with Maria, a princess who hved about a century later— another specimen 
of the critical skill of our Arab historians. The error might easily occur 
in careless Arabic writing. 
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rings of his wife, which are proverbial as significant of inestimable The famous 
value.* * * § According to some, she presented them either before or hfrJSfo 
upon her adoption of Christianity to the temple at Mecca: according 
to others, they remained in possession of her descendants, and were 
worn by Jabala VL, when in 637 A.D., he visited Mecca to do 
homage to Omar. 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarchs 
who must have been distinct from the Bani GhassAa One called mentioned 

hy Uomtui 

Abo^Charib (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of the Arabs historians,— 

Ill 1-r.i AbuCarib, 

of Palestine, m exchange for “ a country washed by the Red and Cays. 
Sea.”’!' He assisted the Romans against the rebel Samaritans, 
and received in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he sold into Persia 
and Abyssinia. The other, Cays a prince of the Kinda, is also 
mentioned as having received an Arab principality from Jus- 
tinian, about the year 536.:|: 

Harith V., sumamed the Lame, is styled with satisfactory Hanth v 
accuracy by Procopius, “ Arethas, son of Gabala,” t.e. of Jabala III. 

He is celebrated for the honors showered upon him by Justinian 
who, in consideration of his doubtful aid against the Persians, 
conferred upon him the title of King,^ and the rank of Patrician. 

In 531 A.D. he contributed to the defeat of Belisarius, by his 

' TrcacliorouN 

treacherous or cowardly desertion” at the battle of CaUinicus.ll assistance 

, rendered to 

Ten years later, he assisted Belisanus in an inroad upon Mesopo- the Romanfl. 

* Thus , — ^ 3 “Take it, oven if at the cost of 

the ear-rings of Mary.” Each, they say, was formed of a pcail the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. 

t It is described by Procopius as bounded by Palestine on the north, by 
the countiy of the Maaddemans on the south, stretching ten days’ journey 
to the cast, and producing only palms, M. C. de Perceval^ vol. il p. 231. 

X Malp'd and Theophanes refer to Harith as having been in hostOity with 
the Roman commander of Phemcia, and obliged to quit the province and 
betake himself in exile to the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
princes here referred to may have reigned*, or Palestine may have formed 
a phylarchy separate from that of the Bani Ghassan. It seems difllcult to 
believe that Abocharab, the chief of Palestine, could have been the Hanth 
al Araj of the Arabs. Idem, p. 237, note. 

§ Hitherto the title had been Phylcurch, 

II See QthhoiCb Decline and Fall, chap. xU. 
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tamia, and bj creating a diversion foiled the ambitious plans of 
Chosroes; but again he acted treacherously, and secured for him- 
self the sole booty of a rich tract of country, while by false advices 
he beguiled the Romans, who long waited under a pestilential sun 
in the vain expectation of his return.* The Arab historians are 
silent upon these exploits, but they relate an expedition against 
the Jews of Tayma and Khaibar. 

His visit to The wars of Haiith V, with Hira have already been related, 

noge 562 under the reigns of Mundzir IH. and Amr Ill.f Ilfirith visited 
Constantinople A.D. 562, to complain of the hostilities of Amr 
after the conclusion of peace, and to procure the recognition of his 
son H^rith as his successor. It was towards the end of the reign 
of H^irith the Lame that Mahomet was bom. 

Hdrith the Of HArith the Less little is related, but that he obtained a 
s’ 2-687 Mundzir HI., at Ayn Obfigh ; and indeed the king- 

dom of the Ghassanides does not henceforth occupy any distin- 
guished place in the pages of history. The successor of this 

Amriv., Aba prince, Amr IV., surnamed Abu Shammir, has been rendered 

Shammir, 

ssT.'iO? ; illustrious by his patronage of the poets of Arabia. It was in his 

Ills patron- j: o ^ jt 

age of Arab reign that Hass^ ibn Thabit, the famous poet of Islam and friend 
of Mahomet, first appeared at the Ghassanide court, where he 
met his fellow poets Nabigha and Alcaraa, and began to enjoy 
the favor of a dynasty several of whom distinguished him by 
peculiar honors. 

coo-fiw A D. From 600 to 630 A.D., tlie chief ruler of the Ghassdnites was 

UOnth vn. ^ 

HArith VIL, son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 

have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Ammdn {Phila- 
delphia), the capital of Balcaa.:^ In 629 A.D., Mahomet addressed 


* See Gibbon's Decline and FaU, chap. xlii. f See above, p. clxxvi. et, seq, 
X At the end of the 6th ccntuiy the rule of the chief branch of the Ghas- 
sanites extended over Janlan and Hauran, as the following versos by 
Nabigha Dzobiani, on the Death of Noman VI. (597-600 A.D.) prove. 

Janlan {Gaulmitis, or the Golan of Dent. chap. iv. 43; Joshua, chap, xx.; 
1 Chron. chap, vi.) is the high mountainous countiy east of the lake of 
Tiberias. Haur^ (Auranitis) is adjacent to it. 
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to him a summons to embrace the cause of Islam, which he 
contemptuously refused, and shortly after died.* Contempo- 
raneously with Htoth, and probably subordinate to him, there 
reigned at Palmyra Ayham son of Jabala; and there also existed 
other inferior governments, such as that of ShurahbJl son 
Jabala IV. at Ma^b and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.f shuraiibii. 

Meanwhile the glory of the Ghass^de rule was departing. 

The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas and in the 
early years of Ileraclius, had given a shock from which it never 
recovered. It is remarked, even by a Mahometan writer, that 
the decadence of the race of Ghass&n was preparing tlie way for 
the glories of the Arabian Prophet.| 

The last king of the race was Jabala VI., son of Ayham. 

Hassdn tlie poet always spoke of this prince with a grateful 
affection; and although, on embracing Islam, he discontinued his 
visits to the Ghassanide court, he was still honoured by Jabala 
with special marks of friendship. During Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, 
this prince took an active, but always unfortunate, part in 
opposing the inroads of the Moslem armies, and he shared in the 


At this time there was, apparently, a division in the kingdom; for we find 
Hojr IL and Amr V., two grandsons of Ilarith the Lame, ruling over the 
Arabs of Palestine as far as Ayla on the Red Sea, (590-615 A.D.) Thus 
Hassan ibn Thabit writes: — 

* yd j <djl KLo 

“Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from its attack henceforth, after 
Amr and Hojr—the two princes who ruled over the bond and the free, 
from the snow-capt hills to the boundaries of Ayla.” M, C. de Perceval, 
vol. ii. n. 249. 

Thf “mountains of snow” are probably the high ranges of Tiberias. 
This branch was probably overthrown in the destructive war again kindled 
between Persia and the West, in the first stage of which Chosroes overran 
Syria, plundered Antioch Damascus and Jerusalem, and carried his ravages 
even to the borders of Egypt. 

* Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 50, 

t See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to certain rulers in 
Amm&n. Idem, p. 59}. 

t ThaMehi; Taihoedt al mtduk; M, Cl de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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humiliation of the mournful day of Yarmuk. When Heraclius 
abandoned Syria, he joined Omar and professed to believe in 
Mahomet; but his faith in the new Prophet was neither deep 
nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, and retired to 
Constantinople, where his name and his family long survived.* 

The Arab race, secluded from the rest of the word by pathless 
deserts, a peninsular position, and the peculiarities of nomad life, 
has in all ages maintained an extraordinary freedom from the con- 
tamination either of foreign blood or foreign manners, and a singular 
independence both of mind and institutions. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered closely upon 
Arabia, or were separated from it only by narrow inlets of the ocean ; 
yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 
political fortunes. They had no sympathy with the manners, and 
little acquaintance with the language of the people ; while the in- 
hospitable and barren steppes of the peninsula never permitted the 
successful encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Hira 
and of the GhassS-nides were native to Arabia, and composed of 
elements which blended with the Arab mind, or at least left their 
impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations there was 
with them a close connection. It was through them that the Arabs 
communicated with the external world, and received their ideas of 
Europe as well as of Asia. Hira, moreover, since the fall in Yemen 
of the Himyar line, became the paramount power in Central Arabia, 
— a power whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this 
cause, and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was 
owing that Hira enjoyed a larger political influence than the 
GhassSnide kingdom. But the latter, though inferior to the court 
of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed, especially over 
the Western Arabs, a more important social power. It lay closer 
to the Hejftz, and in the direct line of its commerce. There was, 
therefore, with its prince and people a frequent interchange of 
civility both in casual visits at the court, and in the regular 


* See Katih al Wackidti p. 51 ; and M» C. de Perceval^ voL ii, p, 257* 
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passage of the mercantile caravans through the country. It is to 
this quarter, therefore, that we must chiefly look for the external 
influences which moulded tlie opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 


Section IV. 


Origin^ and early History^ of Mecca, 


Leaving now the outskirts of Arabia, I proceed to sketch the Traditional 
history of the chief tribes occupying the centre of the peninsula, 
and to trace the rise and progress of Mecca. the cunSn 

The traditional history of Mecca, and of the Coreishite stock, 
goes back further than that of the other Bedouin tribes. Their only 
fixed habitation in the valley of Mecca strengthened and per- 
petuated the local tradition, (a mixture of fact and fable), which 
ascends to a century before the Christian era. The accounts of 
the desert tribes on the other hand, seldom commence more than 
two centuries before the birth of Mahomet. 


The founding of Mecca by Abraham and Ishmael is so clearly 
a legendary fiction, that we need not have adverted to it at all of 
except to enquire in what facts or popular notions it took its rise. 

The outline of the legend, interwoven as usual with a profuse 


* It is hence in the same direction that we must seek for the Christian in- 
fluences which left their impression on the Western Arabs. We have no 
TC17 satisfactory intimation as to the peculiar phases of Christianity exhibited 
by the people of Hira, and by the Ghassanites, respectively. IIio fonner, 
being independent of Constantinople, would be more likely to embrace and 
retain .he Nestorian doctnnes popular in the East. The Government of 
Ghassan was under Roman influence, and would, probably, embrace the 
sectarian principles, whether Eutychian, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced hy 
the Emperor of the day; and thus these would eventually influence Western 
Arabia. But there is nothing more remarkable than the gross ignorance of 
some of the leading features of Christianity, which, notwithstanding all the 
means of information which a" any rate during his residence at Medina 
he possessed, is displayed by Mahomet. The subject is farther discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume. 
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varieiy of circumstantdal colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
Hagar reaches with her boy the valley of Mecca; in the agonies of 
thirst she hastes to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of 
Safa, seeking for water. Ishmael, whom she has left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks around him in childish passion, whenlo! the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid stream beneath 
Amia^tes. his feet; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest communicated in a 
dream, was about to offer up his son, when his arm was stayed, 
and a vicarious sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from him. 
The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, but during the 
absence of her husband she proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
chanced to arrive as a guest: at the monition of the offended 
patriarch, Ishmael put her away, and married another. Two 
and Yemen tribes, the Jorhom and Catura^ about this time arrived in 
Cfttara. the vicinity; the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants, and the strangers 
succeeded to their place. It was with the daughter of the Jorhom 
Chief that Ishmael celebrated his second nuptials. On a subse- 
quent visit, Abraham assisted by his son proceeded to erect the 
Kaaba, and to reconstitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the 
sacred spot. After Ishmael and his son Nabit {Neibaioth), the 
management of the temple devolved on Modadh the Jorhom Chief, 
who held the imposts of the northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
TheAmaie- Samayda the Catfira Chief held the southern. But a quarrel 
Bani Catdra having arisen between the two tribes, the Bani Jorhom, aided by 

expelled* ^ ^ 

the descendants of Ishmael,* expelled the Bani Catfira who joined. 
The Bani and Were lost amongst, the Amalekites. From this point (which 
ishmaeiitL the juxtaposition with Ishmael would make at least 2000 years 
coMtiSite anterior to Mahomet) to Adn^, who lived a little before the 
Uuitdriba. Christian era, the legend is blank ; and although the ready pen 
of the traditionists has filled up the space by a list of M^lhomet’s 

* They were called Mustdrihay t.e. half-cast Arabs. See above, p. cli, 
note *. 
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progenitors derived from Jewish sources, yet Mahomet himself FictitioM ^ 
never traced his pedigree higher than Adnan, and declared the gene- 
that all who went further back were guilty of fabrication and 

rt 1 , I - Chiistlan 

lalsehood. era. 


Even in the time of Adnfi.n we find oui-selves encompassed with the 
legend and with doubt. Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, Adnin 
according to the traditionists, attacked Arabia and, having routed posititious; 
Adnan and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca and carried off to ii.c ) being 
Babylon a multitude of captives. But Providence watched over with that of 
Adn^n’s son Mtiadd whom, by the command of the Lord, Premia 
and Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch) took with them and nurtured ^ ^ ^ 


* “ Beyond Adnan,” said Mahomet, “ none but the Lord knoweth, and 
the genealogists lie” Katih al WacLidt, p. 9. Yet 

the Secretary, as well as other biographers, gives a list of some forty names 
between Adnan aud Islimael. The manner in which these genealogies 
have been got up has been explained above in a note at the beginning of 
chapter ii. That these lists arc in all instances borrowed from Jewish 
sources is fairly admitted by the Secretaiy of Wackidi m the following 
passage. — 




“ And I have met with no difference of opinion in respect of Maadd being 
of the children of Caydar, son of Ishmael; but this discrepancy in the 
genealogy between them gives proof that it (t.e. the genealogy) has not 
been r.eserved, but has been taken from the Jews, and they have translated 
it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if this (genealogy) had 
been really correct, then the prophet of tlie Lord had been better acquainted 
with it than any other person. So my conclusiou is, that the genealogical 
detail ends with Adnan, and that we must hold back from anything beyond 
that till we reach Ishmael, son of Abraham.” Kdtib al Wackidi^ p. 9j. 

This is a clear admission that up to Adnan Mahomet’s genealogy is 
•wtftoc, ie. derived from indigenous Arabian tradition; but beyond Adnan, 
that it has been borrowed from the Jews, 
cc 
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Of the two last, the posterity spread from Yemen to Irac.* * * § 
From Rabia sprang several notable tribes, viz. the Bani Ahd al 
Cays, who eventually passed over to Bahrein on the Persian 
Gulph; the Anaza,^ who to this day overspread Arabia: the Bani 
Ndmir ibn Cdsit, who settled in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlih sons of Wdil, with their numerous 
branches, whose wars, famous in the annals of Arabia, will be 
alluded to hereafter. 

Modiur had two sons, Eliyds, and Ayldn the father of Cays. 
From Cays descended the powerful tribes of tlie Bani Adwdn, 
Ghatafan, Suleim, Hawazin, and ThacMf, 

Eiiyas^bom, The descendants of Eliyas, who was bom about the beginning 
of the Christian era, are, from their Codhaite mother, termed the 
Bani Khndf; one of them, Tabikha, was progenitor of the Bani 
Mozaina, and of the Bam Taniim, famous in the history of Najd. 

Mudrika Another son of Eliyus, called Mudrika, was the father of 

bom, 

A.D. 35. Khozaima and Ilodzall, The latter was the ancestor of the Bani 
Hod:ail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of poetry, 
and, as we learn from Burkliardt, still occupying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.f 

Khozaima Khozaima begot Asad and Kiiidna, The Bani Asad retired to 

born, , ° 

A D 68. Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes. They 
eventually returned to the Hejaz, where they bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

A D Kinana had six sons, and each became the chief of a numerous 

family. Among them was Ahd Mondt the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bani Duil, Laith, and Dhamra,\ But the 
A illustrious of his sons was Nadhb, the grandfather of Fihr, 

tihr Coreiuh sumamed Co7'eish,\\ and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 
generations, of the famous Cussai (born 400 A.D.) 

* See above, p. clxvi. 

f These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt. 

t Travels in Arabia^ voL i. pp. 63-66. 

§ These are termed the Bam Bakr son of Aid Manat, to distinguish them 
from the Bani Bakr son of Wad, noticed above. 

II Nadhr 18 sometimes styled Coreish, but it is more frequently Finn or 
his son Malik to whom the appellation is first aecoided. See Kditb al 
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Up to the era of Nadhr ox of his son Mfilik, that is to the 
end of the second century, the Jorhomites retained their supre- 
macy. About that period the migration of the Bani Azd from 
Yemen, repeatedly mentioned above,* took place. The horde of 
Azdite adventurers entered the Hejfiz, and settled at Batn Marr, a 
valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous of these neighbours, 
endeavoured to expel them, but were worsted in the attempt. At 
the same time the MAadditef tribes (or ancestors of the Coreish,) 
were engaged in a similar but more successful struggle with a 
body of Codhaite adventurers, who were endeavouring to establish 
themselves between Mecca and TMf. The Codhaites, finding tliat 
they could not maintain the contest, retired, as before noticed, 
towards Syria and Bahrein. J 


Appearance 
of tlic 
AzditcR, 
end of 2nd 
century. 


The Jorhom- 
ItcB unsuc- 
cessfully 
attempt to 
repel tlicm. 


Codh/iitc 
immifcraiits 
repelled by 
the Coruisli 


Waclcidi^ p. 12J‘, Tabariy p. 40 ; where a variety of derivations arc given 
for this name. The likeliest is the meaning “ noble but it is also ixiSBihle 
that the Coreish, by illustrating what was simply a proper name, may 
have conferred upon the word that meaning. Others say that Nadhr had a 
guide called by the name, and as his mercantile caravan approaclicd it used 
to be saluted os the ** Caravan of Coretbhf and thus the a])pcllution was at 
last given to himself. Again, it is derived from a metaphoncal resemblance 
to Cojeish, the name of a fish which cats up all others; or to enrshy a high- 
bred camel. Others refer it to a root which signifies to trade, M, C, de 
Percevaly vol. i. p. 229. 

The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 125) has a theory that the name was first 
given to Cussai, who gathered together the descendants of Fihr, Sprenger 
adopts this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Pihi a myth: but this seems unnecessary scepticism. Mohammedyg. 19; 
see also traditions in Tahariy pp. 41, 42, in favour of Cussai as the first 
called by the name Coreish, 

* Vide pp. clvi. and clxv. 

t That is, the Bani Maaddy or families descended from Maadd tlie son of 
Adnp n. The term Bam prefixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Bani 
Aduan, Bani Nizdry Bani Fthry is of course extensive in proportion to the 
remoteness of the name with which it is coujiled. Thus the Bani Modhar 
include the branches of Hawazin and Gliatafaii; but do not include those of 
Bakr and Taghlib : while the Bam Nizdr (father of Modhar,) include both. 
The Bant Fihr again (being lower down in the line) include neither, but nre 
confined to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by blood, it is convenient to style them the Bam Mdadd 
a comprehensive title including all. The line of descent and affiliated tubes 
will be best understood by referring to the table below at p. cxcv. 

t See above, p. clxvi. 
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Tile Azdites 
leave a 
colony, the 
Khozda, at 
Mecca. 


Tlie Kho/Aa 
combine with 
certain Core- 
iali tribes and 
expel the 
Jorhomites, 
tM)6 AD 


The Banl 
lyAd unsuc- 
cessfully aim 
at the 

government, 
and emigrate 
to the East 


Government 
of Mecca 
held by tlie 
Khozaa, 
207-440 A.D. 


Meanwhile a part of the Azdites (the Bani Ghass&n, Aws, and 
Khazraj) spontaneously quitted Batn Marr and proceeded towards 
Syria.* Those that were left behind, thence styled the Bani 
Khozaa (tlie “ remanent f) settled permanently at Mecca under the 
command of Amr son of Lohai and great-grandson of Amr 
Mozaikia.f AVith the Khozaa, the Meccan families descended 
from Bakr son of Abd Monat, and the Bani lyld, combined; and 
falling upon the Jorhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 
the country. Modh&d, the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 
fore his departure, or some time previously, when he foresaw tliat 
his people would be overthrown for their flagrant wickedness, 
buried in the vicinity of the Kaaba, and close to the well Zamzam 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures consisting of 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suits of armour.f These 
events occurred about 206 A.D. 

The Bani lyM then contended with the other descendants of 
Maud for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorlioni- 
ites ; but they were defeated in the struggle, and emigrated towards 
Irac, where, as has been 8bown,§ they took part, in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of llira. 

But the children of Mdadd, the forefathers of the Coreish were 
destined to be still excluded from the administration of the Kaaba 
and of Mecca: for, about 207 A.D. the government was seized 
upon by tlieir allies the Bani Khozaa, whose cliief Amr and his 


* See p. clxxxiv, 

t One would expect no doubt to exist on the iiliation of so important u 
tribe. Nevertheless, it is held by a few that the Khozaa are of the Maad- 
dite stock. The great body of writers give them the origin assigned in 
the text, and it is also supported by the following verses of Hassan ibii 
Thabit, who thus tiaces acoiiimon origin between his own tribe (the Khazraj 
of Medina,) and the Khozaa . — 

* J‘\f L?® ^ ^ LeJ j 

“And when we sojourned at Batn Marr, the Khozaa with their families, 
separating from us, remained behind.” M. C d& Perceval^ vol i. p. 217. 

t These were the ornamenth and armour suhsequcutly dug up by Abd al 
Muttalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, us will be related in the next cliapter. 

§ Vide p. i‘Kvi. 
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dfscendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.* Still Three of the 

/V. i-ii'irr-i* .1 > offices con- 

three important oinces were secured by the Maadite tribes; — nectedwitii 
Firsts the Nasaa or commutation of the holy months, and inter- retained by 
calation of- the year, held by a descendant of Kin^na; Second^ xxi\k» 
the Ijaza, or making the signal and arrangements for the depart- 
ure of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Mins, performed by 
the Bani Sufa^ descendants of Tabikha and Elyas; Third, the 
Ifadha, or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwiln.f 

Such continued to be the position of parties till the beginning tijc Corcish 
of the lifth century, by which time the Coreish had so greatly power m the 
advanced in numbers and power as to rival their Khozaaitc (SS ° 
rulers. It was reserved for Cussai (the progenitor of Mahomet at centuiy. 
the distance of five generations), to assert the real or imaginary 
right of his tribe to tlie guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
ment of Mecca. The outline of his romantic story is as follows : — 

Kilab,^ the fifth in descent from Fihr Corcish, died, leaving two story of 
sons, Zohra and Zeid, the former gi’own up, the latter, who was aS V w 
born about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a m,n n 


* The tale explaining how tliis happened is at the best doubtful Tlie 
Bani lyad, as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they 
could, by removing the black stone from the Kaaba, and burying it secretly. 
A Icmale of the Khozaa alone witnessed where it was put, and the Ehoza- 
ites would consent to its restoration only on condition that the Kaaba was 
made over to them; with the Kaaba, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also. 

No such unlikely tale as this is required. The Khozaa were evidently at 
this period more powerful than the Meccan tribes. They had the chief share 
in driving out the Jorhomites, and they naturally succeeded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and rulers of Mecca. CVi/. de Sacy, M^m. sur 
Arabes avant MahomeU pp. 66, 67. 

1 Vide, Tdbarit p. 72; M. C, de voL i. pp. 220-240, vol ii. p. 262 ; 

SprengeCj p. 6, note ii. and p. 7, note iv. The Nasaa or intercalary system, 
M. C. de Perceval traces from the beginning of the fifth centuiy, or about 
thirty years before Cussai’s accession to power. The new mode of inter- 
calary calculation might originate then, but not the authority to transpose 
the months, which was probably of old standing. 

t Kilab was bom A.D, 365, according to M. C. de Perceval’s tables. For 
the Bani Adwan, see p, exevi. and farther notices below. 
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Ilia mother of the Bani Odzra, a CodhMte tribe, and followed him with little 

a child to the Zeid to her new home in the highlands south of Syria, where she 

kTtheSrt. gave birth to another son called Eiz^. When Zeid grew up he 

was named Cussat^ because of the separation from his father’s 

house; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry, he 

When jrrown resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with a company 
up he rctoms , , , , 

to Mecca, of the Odzra pilgrims. At Mecca he was recognized by his 
brother Zohra, and at once received into the position which his 
birth entitled him to hold.* 

infloOTMand ^ Commanding person, and of an energetic 

marries the and ambitious temper. He was treated with great distinction by 

daughter of ^ is J 

the Kbozdite - - 

king. 

* Tabari^ p. 26 et seq.; Katih al Wachidi^ p. llj. 

Sprcngcr treats this as a fictitious story, framed to cover Cussai’s foreign 
extraction, aud ** greedily adopted by Mahometan authors” to save the 
Ishmaelitc lineage of their Prophet, which would have been broken by the 
admission of an Odzraitc adventurer; for such Sprenger believes him really 
to ha^e been. This view is ingenious, hut surrounded with insuperable 
difficulties. 

1. The stoiy of Cussai is evidently not of late growth, but grounded on 
ancient and pre-lslamitic tradition. 

2. Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical details, 
it is incredible that the tale sliould have been forced into currency without 
some foundation. 

3. Admitting then that the narrative is ancient, and must have some fact 
to rest upn, it would remain to 8upi>o8e that Cussai was not the little Zeid 
taken to the highlands of Syria by Kilab’s widow, but was })almcd by her, or 
by the Bani Odzra, upon the Meccans as such. This however would be 
highly iiTijirohable, for there would be not only the testimony of the widow 
and of her second husband and of their acquaintance among the Bani 
Odzra to establish the identity, but also the family recognition of relatives. 
Zohra, though blind (not necessarily, as supposed by Sprenger, from old age) 
recognized his brother's voice. To those who have noted how personal peculi- 
arities are often handed down from father to son this will not appear im- 
jTKissible, though Sprenger rejects the idea. 

4. Cussai had many enemies among the Khoz^ the Bani Bakar and the 
Bani Sufa; and there were numerous other Coreishitc branches aggrieved 
by hia assumption of the Chiefship of Mecca, who would not have failed to 
seize upon and perpetuate any story of the spnriousness of Cussai’s birth. 
Yet there is not in any quarter the shadow of a traditional suspicion of this 
nature; because, (as 1 believe,) Cussai was actually received, on good 
grounds and by common consent, as the real son of Eilab. 

Zohra and Cussai were both poets. 
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Holeil the Khozaite King, who gave him his daughter Ilobba in 
marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the immediate 
management of tlie Kaaba, and perhaps some functions attaching 
to the government of the city. On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 
who had now four grown up sons and had rapidly advanced to 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and, having can- 
vassed among the Coreish for support, bound them together in a ne lands tho 
secret league. He also wrote to his brother Rizah to aid him at ica^jneto 
the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band of the Bani Odzra ; ^ 

for even then the Khozaa are said to have outnumbered the 
Coreish.* 

Cussai first opened these clandestine measures by the sudden and CuBsai claims 

• 1 ^ -I x*A • 1 n 1. • • 

Violent assertion of his claim to the IiAza, or right of dismissing ijriza, x.e. the 

1 xr. A , 1 • /. ,°marehiUllnff 

the assembled Arab tribes from Mina when the ceremonies of the and heading 
pilgrimage were finished. From remote times it had been the astiicyleave 
oflSce of the Bani SCifa (a distant branch collateral with the 
Coreish) to repress the impatient pilgrims on their return from 
Arafat; to take the precedence in flinging stones at Mina; and, 
having marshalled the order of departure, themselves to lead the 
dispersing multitudes. 

On the present occasion the Bani Sflfa, stationed on the emi- Sfif^ 
nence of Ackaba in the defile of Mina, were on the point of giving contest, yield 
the usual command for breaking up the assembly when Cussai Cussui. 
stepped forth and claimed the privilege. It was disputed. 

Weapons were drawn, and after a sharp encounter, in which 
Rizah with 300 of the Bani Odzra rushed to the succour of 
Cussai, the SClfa yielded their office with the victory to their 
opponent. 

The lOioztia looked on with jealousy at the usurpation of pre- Cussai, snp- 
scnptj-re right, and began to entertain suspicions that Cussai the corewh, 

1. 1,. 1 tights wiUi 

would seek to snatch from them their own hereditary title to the the khozAa. 
supremacy over the Hejaz. They prepared to resist, and asso- 
ciated with themselves the Bani Bakrjf their old allies in the 
expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round Cussai, 


• Tabari, p. 29 . 

t I^cscen»lant8 of Abd MoTi.it, see cxoi i. 
(kl 
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who was again supported by RizSb and his comrades. A second, 
but more general and bloody action ensued. The field remained 
uncertain, for the carnage was great on both sides, and the com- 
they submit batants mutually called for a truce, surrendering the decision of 
tioif,^anTthe their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 
though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the pretensions of Cussai; 
awarded to yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govem- 
CuMai. Qf Mecca; and, still more strongly to mark the justice of 

his position, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cussai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 
unavenged by fine.* 

Cuasai Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps in 440 A D.) 

Msumefithe . . 

ffovpmmcnt, the command of Mecca passed into the hands of Cussai. The 
first act of his authority, after the Kln^zaa and Bani Bakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had taken their leave, 
was to bring within the valley his kinsmen of Corcish des- 
cent, many of whom had previously lived in the surrounding 
glens and mountains.f The town was laid out anew, and to each 

* This is the most generally received account. There arc other narratives 
which It may be inteicbting to mention, though tliey more or less contradict 
that given in the text. Fust Holeil the Khozaite king openly held that 
Cussai was the best entitled to succeed him ; and therefore left to him by 
will the iiiliciitance of his power. Second, Holed gave up the care of the 
Kaaba, with its keys, to his daughter Hobba the of Cussai; and 
np]iointed a man called Ghubshan (some say he was his son) to assist her. 
Cussai made him di unk, and purchased from him the command, in exchange 
for a skin of wine and some camels; but the Kho/aa rose up ugaint Cussai 
when lie began to exercise his pnvilcges, whereupon he sent for aid to his 
brother Rixiih, &c. The Secretary of Wackidi says that this occurred at a 
time when Ghubshiln was enraged at the Meccans for withliolding the cus- 
tomary cesses at the season of pdgrimage, and that after the bai gain just 
referred to he vacated Mecca in favor of Cussai. A third statement is, that 
the Khozaa were attacked by a deadly pestilence which nearly cxtiipated 
them, and that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling or otherwise dis- 
posing of theii houses there. These accounts will be lound m Talari, pp. 27--32, 
and Kdtih al Wdckidi, pp. 11 j and 12. 

f Tabari, p. 29. But some (as the Bant Muhdrih, and Bdni Hdrith, des- 
cendants of Fihr Corcish,) still preferred their semi-nomad life outside of 
Mecca, and were thence styled contra-distinction to the 

111 ill ^JUipJs of the vale of Mecca. Kdtih al Wackidi, p. 12J. 
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family was allotted a separate quarter, which they retained with aasemWe# 

, . 1 , . . .’ll • /. . , the Bcatterei 

such tenacity that the same partition was still in force in the Coreish and 

time of tha Mahometan historians. So large an influx of inhabi- at Mecca. 

tants, added to the regular distribution of the land, swelled the 

city far beyond its previous bounds; and the site of the new 

habitations trenched upon the acacias and brushwood of the 

valley.* The superstition of the place had invested the trees 

with so peculiar a sanctity that the people feared to remove them. 

Cussai, superior to such scruples, seized a hatchet, the Coreish 

followed his example, and the wilderness was soon cleared. From 

effecting the re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mvjanmt or 

the “ Gatherer.”*!* 


iUwSl Wachidi, p. 12J. 

The tradition must he adopted with some hesitation, for the present aspect 
of Mecca, and the arid and barren character of the soil, do not favoui the 
idea of there ever having been (except under a veiy different climate), 
“much wood”^*Kr \ .^ ) J of any description in the vicinity. 

t According to some he was also called Coreish. Vide note 

p cxcvii. But the received doctrine refers that title many generations 
further back. 

Weil conjectures that Cussai was the first called Coieish; and that it was 
not till after Mahomet’s death that the appellation (which the Broiihet held to 
denote the noblest Arabs, and those best entitled to the Government) was 
extended higher and wider, in order to take in Omar and Abu Baer, whose 
collateral branches separated from the main line before Cussai. The limiting 
of the title to the descendants of Cussai is denounced by the Sunnies as a 
Shie-itc heresy. Weil looks upon this as strengthening his theory; but I 
confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears a very likely one. It was 
the Shias who first endeavoured to limit within narrow bounds the title to 


the Caliphate, m order to throw suspicion upon the early Caliphs, and upon 
the wh jle house of Omeya. Again, supposing the existence of the motive 
imagined by Weil, why should the clumsy expedient have been adopted of 
going back to Fihr or Nadhr earlier than Kab,the common 

ancestor both of Mahomet and of the three first Caliphs? It is possible (but 
I tliink not probable) that the term Coreish was introduced fii’st in the 
time of Cussai; but even if so, it must have been then used to denominate 
(he tribes whom he drew together, and thus the wdiole of the descendants of 
Film See WeiVs MoKammed, p. 4, note iv. This conclu.«!ion would corres- 
pond with the tradition that, before the time of Cnssai, the Coreish were 
termed the Bani Nadhr. Katib d Wackidi, p. 12J. 
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7^1? . The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 

itsPresiaenu Town Hall, called Dar-aUNadwa^ near the Kaaba and with its 
porch opening towards it.* Here aU political movements were 
discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized. In the Town Hall 
girls first assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated* From thence all caravans set forth ; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his journey, first bent his steps. 
When war was resolved upon, it was there that the banner ( Liwa) 
was mounted upon its staff by Cussai himself, or by one of his sons. 
The assumption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivetted 
the authority of Cussai as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country ; and his ordinances were obeyed and venerated, as 
people obey and venerate the observances of religion, both before 
and after his death.”| 

Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The Hijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba; the Siedya or giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the Btfdda or providing them with 
food, were his sole prerogatives, and in the eyes of the generous 
Arabs invested his name with a peculiar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leathern cisterns were placed at Mecca, at IMina, and 
at Arafat ;J and he stimulated the liberality of the inhabit- 


Othcr offices 
aRsamed by 
Cussai. 


* He IS said also to have redudt the Kaaba, as the Jorhomites had done bc- 
lore, and to have jdaced the images llobul, leaf, and Naila m it. See M. C. de 
Perceral, vol. i. p. 249; Sprenyer, p. 20. But the authonty seems doubtful. 
From his being said to have rebuilt the Kaaba has arisen the idea, adopted 
by Sprenger, that Cussai founded both the Kaaba and Mecca; — an opinion 
which appears to me to contradict both probability and tradition, 
t Vide Tabari, p. 32 et. seq.; and Katib al Wachdi, p. 12 et seq. 

J In the palmy aays of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place 
of this more primitive fashion. CnJ, BurTduirdCs Travels in Arabia, pp. 69 
and 267; and Ah Bey, vol. il p. 68. The giving of water to the inhabitants 
of Mecca from wells without the town, is stated as the origin of the custom 
of Sicaya. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 239. The custom however appears 
rather to have been originally comiected with the well Zainzam, tlie source 
ol the ancient prosperity of Mecca. But according to tradition, we must 
bnp])(>>e tins famous well to ha\c been now Idled up, ab Abdal Motallib was 
the hi.bt to rc-upen it after its long neglect. 
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ants to subscribe annually an ample fund, which was expended by Providing 
himself in the gratuitous distribution of food to the pilgrims, lie drink for uw 
did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the processions on 
the ceremonial tour to Arafat (though it was ostensibly for one of 
those offices that he first drew the sword), nor the post of iVosd, the 
office of commuting the holy months but as he was the paramoimt 
authority, these duties were no doubt executed in strict subordi- 
nation to his will. “ Thus,” writes Tabari, “ he maintained the 
Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrim- 
age, because he believed them in his heart to be a religion which 
it behoved him not to alter.”f 

The religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in nciiKinus 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and with some oftiieKaabn. 
modifications the same as we still find practised at Uie present day. 

The grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, to 
kiss the black stone, and to make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The lessek 
pilgrimage {Omra or Hajj al Asgliar)^ which includes these acts omraor 
and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven times between the pii^mage, 
little hills of Safa and Marwa close by the Kaaba, may be per- 
formed with merit at any season of the year, but especially in the 
sacred month of Eajab which forms a break in the middle of the 
eight secular months. Before entering the sacred territory, the 
votary assumes the pilgrim garb {ihrdvi)^ and at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies shaves his head, and pares his nails. 

The GREATER pilgrimage (Jlajj al Akhar) involves all the cere- 
monies of the lesser, but can be performed only in the holy month yiignmage. 
Dzul Hijja. It requires the additional rite of pilgrimage to 
Arafat, a small eminence composed of gi’anite rocks in a valley 
within the mountainous tract ten or twelve miles east of Mecca.t 

* C. de Ferceimly vol. i. p. 240; I'ahari^ pp. 34 and 72. 

t Tabari, p. 34. 

i For descriptions of tlic hill of Arafat and adjoining plain, sec BuiL- 
liardt's Arabia, p. 266; and AU Bey, vol. ii. p. 67; BurtoiCs Mi’dina and 
Mecca, ch. xxix. The latter gives the distance fiom Mecca "at six Iioiiis’ 
march, or twche miles,” vol. iii. p. 52. But at p. 250 Mma is dcsciibcd as 
thice miles from Mecca, and at p. 250, Muzdahfa is stated to be about 
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The pilgrims start from Mecca on the 8th of the month, spend 
the 9th at Arafat, and the same evening hurry back three or four 
miles to a spot named Muzdalifa. Next morning they proceed 
about half way to Meca, and spend at Mina the two or three 
succeeding days. Small stones are repeatedly cast by all the 
pilgrims at certain objects in the Mina valley, and the pilgrimage 
is concluded by the sacrifice of a victim. 

The sacred The country for a distance of several miles around Mecca was 
Mecca, and Called Horam or inviolable, and from time immemorial had been 
mornhlk so regarded. The institution of four sacred months formed also 
an ancient, perhaps an original, part of the system. During three 
consecutive months (viz. the last two of one year and the first of 
the following),* and dui'ing the seventh month (Rajab), war was 
by unanimous consent suspended, hostile feelings were suppressed, 
and an universal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to IMccca; and fairs 
throughout the country were thronged by those whom merchan- 
dize, or the contests of poetry and vainglory brought together. 

Sur year of ^8 reason to suppose that the Meccan year was originally 

Mecca. lunar, and so continued till the beginning of the fifth century, 
when in imitation of the Jews it was turned, by the inteijectiou 
of a month at the close of every third year [Nasn)^ into a luni- 
solar period.f If by this change it was intended to make the 


three miles from Mina, and Arafat three miles from Muzdalifa. This would 
make Arafat only nine miles from Mecca. See also vol. ii. p. 362. From 
ten to twelve miles may be accepted as the fair distance. 

♦ The two last months of the year were (as they are now) Dzul Cdada 
and Dzul llijja; and the first month of the new year, Moharram, 
t The question has been well discussed by M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 242 et. seq. ; and in the Journal Asiafi^ue, Avril 1843, p. 342, where 
the same author has given a “ Mmoire sur le Cdcndrkr Arahe avant 
rislamisme** It is assumed that the months (as in other rude nations) were 
originally purely lunar, that thus the montli of pilgrimage came (as it 
now does in the Moslem calendar) eleven days earlier each succeeding year, 
and that in thirty-three years, having perfonned a complete revolution of the 
seasons, it returned to the same relative position to the solar year with which 
it started. It is supposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx 
of pilgrims at all seasons led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, 
when it came round to October or autumn, invariably to that part of the 
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season of pilgrimage correspond invariably with the autumn^ 
when a supply of food for the vast midtitude would be easily 
procurable, that object was defeated by the remaining impcr- 

ycar, by a system of intercalation. Tiadition profet-ses to give the scries of 
those ^ho held the post of iVosi, or officer charged with the duty of inter- 
calation. The^rst of these was Sarir, of a stock related to the Coreish, whose 
genealogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close of the 
fourth centui-y ; so that (if we trust to this tradition) the origin of intercalation 
may he placed about the close of the fourth, or early in the fifth, eentuiy- 
M. C. do Perceval calculates the intercalation from 412 A.D. See the 
detaihd table at the close of his first roL 

The Arab historians are not agreed upon the nature of the intercalation 
practised at Mecca. Some say seven months were interposed every nineteen 
years; others nine months every twenty -four years. But (1) both systems 
are evidently supposititious, being formed on a calculation of the true solar 
year; (2) the first of these systems we know to have been introduced by 
the Jews only about the end of the fourth century, and it is not probable 
that it would be so immediately adopted at Mecca; and (3), neither system 
would answer the requirement of bringing the month of pilgrimage in two 
centuries from Autumn back to Spring, at which season we find it in the 
time of Mahomet. 

Other Arab writers say that the practice was to interpose a month at the 
close of eveiy third year; and this is the system recognized, apparently on 
good grounds, by M. C. de Perceval. For (1) it exactly corresponds with 
the condition just noticed of making the month of pilgrimage retrocede 
from autumn to spring in two centunes, as is clearly shown in the chrono- 
logical table attached to his first volume; and it also corres})onds with the 
fact of that month having in 541 A.D. fallen at the summer solstice, when 
Belisarius on that account refused to let his Syrian allies leave him. See 
above, note § p. clxxviu. (2.) It was the system previously tried by the 
Jews, who intercalated similarly a month called Ve-adar or the second 
Adar, at the close of every third year; and there is a prion every likelihood 
that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more likely than the others to be correct, because it does 
not produce an accurate solar cycle, and is not therefore hkely to have origi- 
nated m any astronomical calculation. (4,) Although it eventually changed 
the months to different seasons from those at which they were originally fixed, 
yet the change would be so slow that the months might meanwhile readily 
acquire and retain names derived from the seasons. Such nomenclature 
probably arose on the months first becoming comparatively fixed, t,c. in the 
beginning of the fiftli ccntuiy, and thus the names Rahi, Jumada, Bamad- 
han, sigmfying respectively ram and verdure, the cessation of rain, and heat, 
clung by the months long after they had shifted to other seasons. 

M. de Sacy’s "view that intercalation was practised at Medina while a 
purely lunar calculation prevailed at Mecca, is opposed to the fact that a 
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fection of the cycle ; for the year being still shorter by one day 
and a fraction than the real year, each recurring season accelerated 
the time of pilgrimage : so that when, after two centuries, inter- 
calation was prohibited by Mahomet (A.I). 631), the days of 
pilgrimage had moved from October gradually backward to March. 
Cnmmu- Coupled with this, and styled by the same name {Nasd)y was 
for\ the privilege of commuting the last of the three continuous sacred 
month. months, for the one succeeding it {Safar), in which case Mohar- 
ram became secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that this 
innovation was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging 
the long three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the war- 
like Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 
Moharram cither sacred or secular, as might best suit his purpose.* 

common system of calculation obtained over the whole Peninsula, the time 
of annual pilgrimage being the same by universal practice. Mtfm, sur 
Arahet* avant Mahomet, pp. 123-143. 

An important corollary from M. de Pcrccvars conclusion is that all calcu- 
lations up to nearly the close of Mahomet’s life must be made in luni-solar 
years, and not in lunar years, involving a yearly ditfercnce of ten or eleven 
days. It will also explain certain discrcjiancies in Mahomet’s life if wo 
adopt the natural assumption that some historians calculated by the luni- 
solar year in force during the period of the events under narration, while 
others adjusted the calculation by the lunar year subsequently adopted. 
Thus the former would make tlicir prophet to have bved sixty-three or sixty- 
three and a half years, the latter sixty-five; and wc find in elfect a variety of 
tradition jirecisely to this extent. 

* The first who, besides the regular intercalation, also commuted a sacred 
for a secular month, was according to tradition Hodzeifa, the second successor 
of Sarir (the first who held the office of intercalator). This serves to bring 
the origin of the system of commutation within tlie era of Cussai, as supposed 
by M. C. de Perceval. 

Besides exchanging Moharram for Safar (which months arc hence some- 
times called the S'q/ors,”) some traditions say that the power also 
existed of commuting the isolated sacred month (Kajab) for the one 
succeeding it, Le. Shiban; whence they were called the Skdbans** 
When this was done, it became lawful to war m Moharram or Bajab; and 
Safar or Shaban acquired the sacredness of the months for which they 
were substituted. Sprenger, p. 7 ; M, C* de Perceval, vol. i. p. 249 ; 
Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 350. I am inclined to think that the 
system of commutation was an ancient one, more remote probably than that 
of intercalation; but it had perhaps fallen out of use, and Cussai may have 
restored it to practice more prominently than before. See above note p. cvv. 
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In reviewing the history of Mecca and its religion, the origin of Farther 
the temple and worship demands further scrutiny. The Maho- the origin of 
metans attribute both to Abraham and Ishmael, and connect a 
ipart of their ceremonial with biblical legends ; but the traditional 
narrative I have already shown to be a mere fable, devoid of pro- 
bability and of consistency.* The following considerations will 


* M. C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaelite traditions, but still holds them 
mythically to shadow forth actual facts. Tims, althoiiffh Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion was in 577 B.C., and Adnan, who is said to have been routed by 
liim, could not have lived curlier than 100 B.C., “yet,” says he, “this is 
not a sufficient reason for banisliing the legend into the domain of fable. It 
may contain some traits of real facts, as well as many ancient tiaditions, 
modified and arranged in modern times. 

“ The posterity of Islimael, vampiibhed and ncaily destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar II., as prophesied by Jeremio, and then long aftci reviving and 
multiplying through some blanches that escaped the sword, appears to me 
to be pel sonified under Admin and Maadd, — ^names peitaimng to a com- 
paratively recent ciiocb, and employed by anticipation. 

“In truth, the distance winch scpaiates Maadand Adnan from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and tlio breach in the continuity of the chain (between Adnan and 
Ishmael,) might at first sight make one doubt ithelhcr Adnan were really of 
Ishmaelite issue. But opkiioii is so unanimous with regard to that descent, 
that not to admit its truth would be an excess of scepticism. The Arabs of 
the Hejaz and Najd, have always (?) rcgaided Ishmael as their ancestor. 
This conviction, the source of their respect for the lucinoiy of Ahiiiliain, is 
too general, and too deep, not to repose on a ical foundation. In fine, 
Maliomct, who gloried in his Ishmaelite origin, was never contradicted on 
that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

“ I accept then the legend, interpreted in this sense, tliat at a tune more or 
less posteiior to Nebuchadnezzar II., some feeble relics of the race of Ishmael, 
designated under the collccti>e and anticipative denomination of Mdaddy 
and preserved, it may he, amongst the Israelites, appeared in tlie country of 
Mecca, occupied then by tlie Jorhomitcs: — that in the sequel, Maadd, son of 
Adnai> (not now in the collective, but piobiibly individual sense,) one of the 
descendants of Ifelimael, united hiiiKsclf, by raarringe, with the tribe of 
forhom, and became the piogciiitor of a numerous population, which subse- 
lucntly covered the Hejaz and Najd, 

“Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events. This 
» stablishmeiit of Mu.idd on the temtoiy of Mecca, and his mnrnugc with 
'he Jorliom princess, are an exact icpctition of what is reported of Ishmael 
‘ is ancestor. In this double set of facts^ Ishmael is undoubtedly a mi/lh, 
Mdad li, probably a M. C. de Peieeval^ \ol. i. ]>. 183. Cnf also 

die notes at pp. cxoiii. and cxciv. of thi.s chapter. 

ee 
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strengthen the conviction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 

First. There is no trace of anything Abrahamic in the essential 
elements of the superstition. To kiss the black stone, to make 
the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform the other observances at 
Mecca, Arafat, and the vale of Mina, to keep the sacred months, 
and to hallow the sacred territory, have no conceivable connection 
with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which his 
descendants would be likely to inherit from liim. Such rites 
originated in causes foreign to the country chiefly occupied by the 
children of Abraham. They were either strictly local, or being 
connected with the system of idolatiy prevailing in the south of 
the peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
Cathra, the Azdites, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Mecca. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be assigned to the main 
features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus does not 
refer to the Kaaba, yet he names, as one of the chief Arab divini- 
ties. Alilat; and this is strong evidence of the worship, at tlmt 
early period, of AUdt the Meccan idol.* lie makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the veneration of the Arabs for stones.f 


* *Ovvofia^ovai ie rbv fiiv Awyvtrov, 'OporaX. Ttiv bk 'Ovpavlijv 'AXtXar. 
Herod, iii. 8. The identification generally held between Orotal and Allahu 
Taala, appears to me too remote and fanciful for adoption; but scc3f. C. de 
Perceval^ vol. i. p. 174; Roscninullet^s Geog. voL iii. p. 294; and PococLds 
Specimen^ \). 110. For ’OpordX there are the various readings Oi/pordXr» 
and ’OporaXr. 

f SejSovTai bi 'Apa/koi iriariQ dvOpwirwif opoia roiffi fiaXiara. Troituvrai 
di avrdg rpoirtp rouph, rdv jSovXoptrwv rd iriara TroutaOai, dXXog dvj)p 
dpfpoTBputv avrwv iv fikatf) tartwf, XiOtp 6^U rb tfroj tSjp irapd 

Tovg SaervXovg rovg peydXovg ImrdpvH twv irouvpEVUP rdg iriangj Kai 
tTTHTa Xapdp tK Tov ipariov ixartpov Kpoxvba, dXfitpei rip dipan Ip pkatp 
Ktipevovg XiQovg kirra. rovro dk jroltwPf kmKaXhi top re Awvvffop Kai 
ri)p Ovpapitjv, Herod, iii. 8. Thus the hands of the contracting parties 
were first cut with a sliorp stone, and the blood was then rubbed upon seven 
stones placed in the midst, and at the same time the divinities were invoked. 
There is here a close blending of the stones with religious worship. The 
number seven is also sacred or mythical at Mecca, being the measure of tlie 
circuits rouud the Kaaba and of the times of running from Marwn to Safa. 
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Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, uses 
the following language: — ‘‘there is, in this country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs.”* These words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for we know of no other which ever com- 
manded the universal homage of Arabia. Early historical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of the legendary and 
mythical tradition which ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of its first construction. Some 
assert that the Amalckites rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and retained it for a time under their charge.t All 
agree that it was in existence under the Jorhom dynasty J (about 
the time of the Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
a flood of rain, it was then repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene wide extei 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia: — ^from Yemen, worship oi 
Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, from the 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of Ilira and Meso- 
potamia. The circuit of its veneration might be described by the 
radius of a thousand miles, internipted only by the sea. So 
extensive an homage must have had its beginnings in an extremely 
remote age ; and a similar antiquity must be ascribed to the essen- 
tial concomitants of the Meccan worship, — the Kaaba with its 
black stone, the sacred limits, and the holy months. The origin 

* M, C. de Perceval, vol. L p. 174, and authorities there cited. 

t See the authorities quoted by Sprengcr, p, 15, 

J That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand cither in the construction 
or repair of the Kaaba, Zohair in his Mollaaca testifies: — 

^ cJlL 

“ I swear by that house, which is circumambulated by the men of the Corcibh 
and Jorhom, who also built it.” Str W, Jones, vol. x. p, 356; M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. ni. p. 532. 

It will also bo remembered that when the Jorhomites were cxjicllcd 
(about 200 A D,) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani 
lyad and pixiduccd by the Bam Khozaa; according to which tradition, (if it 
is to be credited,) the worsbiji of the Kaaba and its mystciioiis stone must 
then have been of anuent standing. Sec above, note * j). cxcix. 
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of a superstition so ancient and universal may naturally be looked 
for within the peninsula itself, and not in any foreign country, 

connertcd Third. The native systems of Arabia were Sabeanism, Idolatry, 
Stoyie wmshipj all closely connected with the religion of Mecca. 

Arabia. There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship of 

1. Sabeanism heavenly bodies, was in Ai'abia, the earliest form of departure 

from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of Job, many 
historical notices, and certain early names in the Himyar dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.* As late as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen that sacrifices were offered in Yemen to the 
sun, moon, and stars.f The seven circuits of the Kaaba were 
probably embleinaticfil of the revolutions of the planetary bodies ; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite was practised at other idol 
fanes in Arabia.^ 

2 , Idolatry. Mahomet is related to have said that Amr son of Lohai (the first 

Kliozaite king, A.D. 200,) was the earliest who dared to change the 
pure “ religion of Ishmael,” and set up idols brought from Syria. 
This however is a mere Moslem conceit. The practice of idolatry 

♦ The name of Aid ShatriSf “servant” or “votary of the Sun,” occurs 
in the Iliinyar dynasty about the eighth century li.C.; and again in the 
fourth century. One of these is said to have restored Ayn Shams or Helio- 
polis, {M. C. de Pmevalf vol i. p. 52); but the tradition probably oiigiimted 
in the name. The stars worshipped by the various tribes are specified by 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i, p. 349; see also Pococke\s Specimen, p. 4. MaJio- 
met represents tlie people of Saba as worsl upping the sun in the days of 
Solomon. Sura xxvii. v. 25. Istif and Niiila, whose statues were worship- 
yicd at Mjpcca, aie said to have been the son and daughter of Dhib and 
Soh^il, i.e. the constellations of the Wolf and (Janopu<i; and were thus pio- 
bably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i, p. 199 , sec also in Saids Frehmmanj Discourse a notice of 
the constellations worshipped by the Arabs, (pp. 19 and 20). In Sura liii. 
49, is an evident allusion to the adoration of Al Shira, or Sums. 

f See above, p. clxi. 

J M. C, de Perceval, vol. i. p. 270; ITisharni, p. 27. “ Sharahstany in- 
forms us that there was an opinion among the Aiabs, that the walking round 
the Kaaba and other ceremonies, weie syinbolieal of the motion of the 
planets, and of other astronomical facts.” Sprenyer's Mohammad, p. 6, 
In a note authority is given for consideiing the Arabs to be worshipjicrs of 
the sun, moon, and stars; and the constellations adored by each tribe are 
specified. 
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thickly overspread the whole peninsula from a much more remote 
period. We have authentic records of ancient idolatrous shrines 
scattered from Yemen to Ddma, and even as far as llira, some of 
them subordinate to the Kaaba and having rites resembling those 
of Mecca.* A system thus widely diffused and thoroughly organ- 
ized, cannot but have existed in Arabia long before the time of Amr 
Ibn Lohai, and may well be regarded as of an indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen stones. The Mahometans hold that 3. stonc- 

\\orsbip. 

the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship. “ The 
adoration of stones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn Ishac, 

“ originated in the practice of carrying a stone from the sacred 
enclosure of Mecca when they went upon a journey, out of reve- 
rence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they went they set it up 
and made circuits round about it as to the Kaaba, till at the last 
they worshipped every goodly stone which they saw, and forgot 
their religion, and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmael, and 
worshipped images.” j* This tendency to stone- worship was un- 
doubtedly prevalent throughout Arabia ; but it is more probable 


* Hishamij p. 27 and 28, where the various shrines and their localities and 
adherent tribes arc enumerated; see also M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. jip. 113, 
198, 223, 269; and ISpremjer, p. 78. 

For idolatry at llira consult M. C, de Perceval, vol, ii. pp. 99, 100, 132; 
at Medina, Katib al Wackidi, p, 268], and many subsequent jiassaj^cs; 
Uishumi,}). 153; and M, C de Pciceoal, vol. n. pp. 649 and 688. There 
was a temple of Monat at Medina at Mushallal Cudeid towards the sea. 
But it is needless to specify farther. 

As to tlie ceicmouies, even the inviolability of the holy territory did not 
want Its countcrpait. We i*cad of a Haram or sacred temple and enclosure 
instituted in the filth century by the Bam Ghatafan in imitation of that at 
Mecca. We have no farther piuticulars to enable us to judge whether it 
was a simple imitation, or aspired to any independent ongm. It was de- 
stroyed by Zohair the Yemen lulci of the B. Taghlib about the middle of 
t\at century. M. C, de Perccial, vol. ii. p. 263. See also the account of 
the Kaaba of Najran formed on the model of tliat of Mecca. Jbid. vol. i. 

p. 160. 

t Hishami, p. 27; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 197. Hishanii notices a 
lai’ge stone worshipped by the Bam Malkan, at which they used to saciifice 
animals. Compare also the religious ceremony connected witli stones, as 
noticed by Herodotus p. ccx. note f. 
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that it occasumd the superstition of the Kaaba with its black 
stone, than that it took its rise from that superstition. 

Thus the religion of Mecca, in its essential points, is connected 
strictly with forms of superstition native to Arabia, and we may 
naturally conclude that it gi’ew out of them. The process may 
be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance to its 
convenient position, midway between Yemen and Petra. It has 
been shown above that, from ancient times, the merchandise 
of the east and south passed through Arabia; and the vale of 
Mecca lay upon the usual western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the caravans;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrepot of commerce ; a mercantile population with the 
conveniences of traffic grew up in the vicinity, and eventually a 
change of carriage took place there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the south on different sets of camels. 
The carrier’s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection, f 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the city which 
probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence and the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Philadelphia J 

In the second century Maximus Tynue speaks of the Arabs generally as 
worshipfung a squaie stone. Apcflioi <rt0ovai piv, bvnva dt ovk oida, ro dt 
ayaXpa ttcoj'. XlGoc 7]v nrpayufvog. Dissert vui. 

Gibbon in refemng to the subject adds, “these stones were no other than 
the (5aiTvXa of Syria and Greece so renowned in sacred and profane an- 
tiquity,” chap 1. note. If the derivation for this W'oid, haiUallah or “ house 
of god,” be correct, it might possibly be found to illustrate and confirm the 
origin of stone-worship among the Arabs as given by Ibn Ishac in the text. 

* The supply of water is inexhaustible, though not perfectly sweet The 
authorities on this subject will be brought together in tlic following chapter. 

t Sec Spienger's Mohammed, p. 14. 

j The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kaaba, 
consisted of the well Zarazam which, when the city decayed, was neglected 
and choked up. It was discoveicd and cleared out by Mahomet’s grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it. Its foundations and masonry must 
have been of gieat solidity and excellent structui'e, and it is no doubt a 
remnant of the woiks which adorned Mecca in its primeval prosperity. 

There may possibly also have been buildings and a populous settlement 
in the valley leading to Aiafat. This would be the more likely if we were 
sure that the Minmi of classical writers had any connection with the Mmd 
of this valley. “This basin,” says Licnt. Bui ton, “was doubtless thickly 
jiopulated in ancient times,” lol. iii. p. 248. 
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The earliest inhabitants were (like the Bani Catiira, Jorhom, and 
Khoz^, though long anterior to them), natives of Yemen, and the 
ever flowing traffic maintained a permanent intercourse bet^veen 
them and their mother country. From Yemen no doubt tliey 
brought .with them, or subsequently received, Sabeanism, Stone 
worship, and Idolatry. These became connected with the well of 
Zamzam, the source of their prosperity; and near to it they erected 
their fane, with its symbolical sabeanism and mysterious black 
stone. Local rites were superadded; but it was Yemen, the 
cradle of the Arabs, which furnished the normal elements of the 
system. The mercantile eminence of Mecca, while it attracted 
the Bedouins of Central Arabia with their camels by the jirulits 
of the carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character 
to the local superstition, till at last it became tlie religion of 
Arabia. Wlien the southern trade deserted this channel, the 
mercantile prestige of Mecca vanished and its opulence decayed, 
but the Kaaba still continued the national temple of the penin- 
sula. The floating population betook themselves to the desert; 
and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) were over- 
powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and Khozfia 
dynasties ; till at last Cussai arose to vindicate the honour, and 
re-establish the influence, of the house of Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the How ir thn 
tradition current among the Arabs, that the temple and its rites S^com 
were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael? This the 
was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the Meccans 
long before the era of Mahomet. Otherwise, it could not have 
been referred to in the Coran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and with 
Ishmael.* 

* Dr. Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquiici-s 
wlio preceded Mahomet at Mecca, and who sought after spiritual truth botli 
in Christianity and Judaism. But it does not appear in what way such eii- 
quiiy could onginate a tradition of tins nature. 

He adds that these traditions were “ neither ancient nor general among 
the pagan Arabs.” But that such traditions wcie universally received in 
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The reply to this question has been anticipated in the preced- 
ing chapter.* We have there seen reason to believe that the 
Yemenite Arabs were early and extensively commingled with the 
Abrahamic tribes, and that a branch descended from Abraltam, 
probably through Ishmael, settled at Mecca, and became allied 
with tlie Yemenite race. The Nabatheans, or some other mercan- 
tile nation of this stock, attracted to Mecca by its gainful position, 
brought along with them the Abrahamic legends which inter- 
course with tlie Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The 
mingled race of Abraham and of Cahtan required such a modidca- 
tion of the original Meccan religion as would correspond with 
their double descent. Hence Abrahamic legends were naturally 
grafted upon the indigenous worship, and rites of sacrifice and 
other ceremonies were now for the first time introduced, or at any 
rate now first associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
Arabia, where they acquired a considerable influence. There 
were extensive colonics about Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 
Cora, and on the shores of the jElanitic gulph. They maintained a 
constant and friendly intercourse with Mecca and the Arab tribes, j 

the time of Maliomet, the names then in use, Macam Ibrahim and Mocam 
Jmatly for spots in the vicinity of the Kaaba, seem most cleaily to prove; 
and, as they could not have gained so general a currency suddenly, the 
legends must be regarded as of ancient date even in Mahomet's tune. 

Dr. Sprenger thus aigucb.~“ We find no connexion between the tenets of 
Moses, and those of the Haramites; and though biblical names are very fre- 
quent among the Mussulmans, wc do not find one instance of their occunence 
among the pagans of tlie llejaz before Moliammcd,” p. 103. But these 
reasons do not affect my theory; for (1)1 hold that the religion of the Koaha 
was instituted by the Pagans themselves, the Abrahamic tradition being 
simply super-imposed; and (2) it was super imposed not b) Jews or Isiael- 
itcs, but liy Abrahamic tribes of (iirohably) Ishinaclitic descent, who liad a 
very different class of personal names from that of the Jews, as is evident 
from Genesis. On the other hand, the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew proves 
a c(‘rtain community of origin, and (as has been before shown) renders 
probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition among the Arabs. 

♦ Chap. 11 . p. exxv. 

I The early history of Arabia gives anijilc proof of this. When Maho- 
met took Kheihar, he questioned its unfortunate Jewish chiefs as to “the 
utensils whicli they used to lend to the people of Mecca.” Khtih al Wackidi, 
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who looked with respect and veneration upon their religion and 
their holy books. When once the loose conception of Abraham 
and Ishmael as the great forefathers of the race on one side, was 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewish tradition would be eagerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adopted. By a summary and procrustean 
adjustment, the story of Palestine became the story of the Hejoz. 
The precincts of the Kaaba were hallowed as the scene of Ilagar’s 
distress, and the sacred well Zamzam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan Temple, 
placed in it the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitiition of liim it was that stones 
were flung by the pilgrims at Satan ; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mina in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham in 
the stead of his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally different 


p. 122. The unbelieving Coreish consulted the Jews whether their own 
religion was not better than Mahomet’s, and were assured that it weis. 
Ilishdmi, pp. 194 and 285; Sura iv. v. 49; and Salehs note. Mahomet liim- 
self, till after his arrival at Medina, showed gr(‘at respect and deference to 
the Jews, and he professed to follow their Scripture and its doctrine to the 
end of his life, though he reserved to himself the authority to determine 
what the true doctrine was. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca we find, 76-106 A.D. the remark- 
able name of Abd al. Masir, or “ servant of the Messiah^' M. C. de 
Percevarconcludes that the title is a Christian one, that its bearer lived 
therefore after the Christian era, and that Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinities of the Hejdz. But neither fact seems to me deducible from the 
name. It is hardly credible that, at so early a period, any Arab Prince 
assumed that title as n Christian one ; it is incomparably more probable that 
it was of Jewish or Abrahamic origin, and was assumed at the time when 
the expectation of a Messiah was current; — if indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction. The legend, that the image of Jesus and the Virgin 
was sculptured on a pillar of the Kaaba, and adored by the Arabs, is not an 
early or a well supported one, and in itself is improbable. Christianity 
never found much favour at Mecca and, as I will attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of this work, Maliomet was singularly ignorant 
regarding it. 
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gro^d thus ^ connected in the Arab imagination with some- 

SShomS sanctity of Abraham the Friend of God.* The gulph 

between the gross Idolatry of the Arabs and the pure theism of 
Israel was bridged over. Upon this common ground Mahomet 
took his stand, and proclaimed to his people a new and a spiritual 
system, in accents to which all Arabia could respond. The 
rites of tlie Kaaba were retained, but stripped by him of every 
idolatrous tendency; and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 


Section V. 

Sketch of the Chief Nomad Tnhes in the Centre of the Pemmda. 

A rapid glance at the chief tribes in central Arabia, and their 
relations at the rise of Mahomet, will furnish information whicli 
may be of use in the course of this history. 


♦ It is to this source that wc may trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, to whom their gods and idols were subordinate. Tlie title of Allah 
Tdalaj THE MOST HIGH Goi>, was commonly used long before Mahomet to 
designate this conception. But m some tribes, the idea had become so 
materialized that a portion of their votive offerings was assigned to the 
Great God, just as a portion was allotted to their idols. M. C\ de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 113; Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 18. The notion of a Supreme 
Divinity to be represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Aiab superstition. It was borrowed directly 
from the Jews, or from some other Abraliamic race among whom contact 
with the Jews had preserved or revived the knowledge of the “God of 
Abraham.” 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the soul, and the Resurrection from the dead; but these 
were held with many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured 
the murdered soul as a bird chirping for retribution against the murderer. 
A camel was sometimes left to starve at the grave of his master, that he 
might be ready at the resurrection again to carry him ufion his backl 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also in com- 
mon use, or at least sufficiently in use to be commonly understood. Faith, 
Repentance, Heaven and Hell, the Devil and his Angels, the Heavenly 
Angels, Gabriel the Messenger of the Lord, are a specimen of ideas and ex- 
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The earliest historical traditions regarding these vast tribes Position of 
date only from the middle of the fourth century.* Two great tribes in the 
parties were then arrayed one against the other; — ^the Maaddite 
tiibesf (of Meccan or semi-abrahamic origin) on the one hand, and 
invading tribes from Yemen of the stock of Cahlan on the other. 

The Bani Madhij,J of the latter class, issued at this period from 
amongst the teeming population of the south, made an incui’sioii 
upon the Tihama, and were repulsed by the Maaddite tribes under 
the command of Amir son of Tzarib. They retired to Najran, 
where they finally settled. 

Amir was elected Ruler {Ilakam) of the combined Maaddite Amir ruler 
tribes. He belonged to the branch of Adwan which held the Mjbuidito 
office of heading the pilgrim procession in the vale of Muzdalifa. 

This tribe was powerful and very numerous, but it soon fell into 
decay. § 

prcssions wLich, acquired from a Jewish source, were either current or ready 
for adoption. Similarly familiar were the stories of the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, the destruction of the cities of the plain, &c — so that there was an 
extensive substiatum of crude ideas and uuwronght knowledge or conccji- 
tion bordcmig upon the domain of the spiritual, ready to the hand of 
Mahomet. 

* ie, six generations, or two bundled years, before the birth of Mahomet. 

The following details are mainly taken from M, C. de Pei cevaly vol. 11 . 
book vi. 

t See pp. cxciv and cxcv. 

X See table at p. cxlix.; and notice of the B. Usirith, p. cxxviii. 

§ For previous notices of tliis tribe sec pp. exevi. and exeix. The uncirenm- 
cised males are, at the ^lenod in question, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imjily a pojmlation of from 
two to four hundred thousand ; although Adwan, the progenitor of the tribe, 
was not born more than two hundred years before. This illustrates the 
Hiipoitant position that tnlies, when on the ascendant, rapidly increased by 
ashociating under the same banner and title with themselves other straggling 
tnbes, attracted by the prestige of their power and tlie hopes of jdunder. It 
is dins that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes which, in 
the fifth century, represented the Bam Bakr, Bani Taghlib, Bam llawazin, 

Bani Ghalafanj Bam Sulainij &c., none of whose nominal progcmtois was 
born much before 200 A.D. 

Where resiiectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted ; 

01 endeavour ivas made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree. Sec 
instances in Kntib al Wackm, p. 227; V. de Percevalt vol. 11 . j). 491. 
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The next notices are about a century later, when the Himyar 
dynasty is found exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 
the central tribes. A king of Yemen visited Najd, and received 
the formal homage of the people.* Ever and anon the wild 
Bedouins rebelled; but having no head around whom to rally, 
they always relapsed into vassalage again to Yemen. 

A few years afterwards we find Hassfin, a limiyar king, giving 
the command of all the Mdaddite tribes into the hand of his 
uterine brother Hojr Alcil al Mordr<^ chief of the Bani Kiuda, a 
powerful tribe of Cahlunite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabia. 

The most distinguished of the M^dite tribes were the descend- 
ants of BAKut and Tagulib sons of Wail, who witli their nume- 
rous subdivisions, were located in Yemama, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihama. Hojr waged a successful war with Hira, and con- 
quered from it a part of Bahrein claimed by the Bani Bakr, He 
enjoyed the title of king, and ruled from 4G0 to 480 A.D. 

To him succeeded his son Amb al Macsub, but he failed in 
retaining the Maaddite tribes under Ins authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Kinda. The claims of 
Yemen to a feudal tax were pressed by Amr with too great harsh- 
ness, and t^^ice, upon the plains of SulJan,{ 481 A.D., and 
Khazaz, 492 A.D,, though supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
was repulsed by the Arabs. § Amr al Maesur was killed in a 
battle fought against Hurith V.|| of the Ghassan dynasty. 

Burkhardt fonnd the Bani Adwan still inhabiting the country between 
Jidda and Taif; they used to muster 1000 inatclilock'?, but were nearly 
extenniiiatcd by Mahoramed All Pasha. “ They were an ancient and noble 
tribe,” he adds, “unequalled in the and intimate Vitli the Sharifs of 
Mecca.” Travels m Arabia^ p. 240; Burton^ iii. p. 95. 

♦ See note f p. clxi. 

t See table at p. cxcv. This tribe must be distinguished from the Bani 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmonat, who assisted in the expulsion of the Jor- 
homites from Mecca. See p. exeviu. 

t Sultan lay to the south of the Hedjaz, and the east of Najd, towards 
Yamama. 

§ Some verses of Zohair, a poet of the Bam Kalb, and the Himyarite 
Governor of the Bani Bakr and Tagldib, have been preserved with reference 
to these actions, in which he himself uas cng.igcd. 

II Tills jiriiicc, it will lie remembered, was the son of Maria Dzul Curtain 
(Maria of the ear-rings), sister of Amr al Maesur’s mother. Sec p. clxxxvii. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence 
HSSvMed in these battles by their victorious arms, chose Koleib, Bakr and 
'jhief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.* But Koleib was 41)0-404. 
haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly killed the milch camel 
f )f Bashs, a female relative of his wife of Bani Bakr lineage. This 
cOid other acts of indignity roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, 
who slew Koleib The Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlib were now 
laarshalled one against the other; and the struggle, famous in 
-lirab history under the name of the War of Basus (so called after Wur of 
ihe injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally 
« xtinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, the Maadditc iiarith, 
bribes again returned to Himyarite allegiance, and placed them- iS 
■ elves under the rule of Harith, son of Amr al Maesfir. This is Mmiddite 
^he Iltlrith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary conquest ofSSi. 
’lira, have been recounted befon*.’]* llis strange career was 
•losed by defeat and death about 524 A.D. llis sons succeeded 
‘ im but, by imprudence and disunion, soon divested themselves 
' f their hereditary infiuencc. The Bani Taghlib, as partizans of 
one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, the supporters of another. 

In the celebrated action of Kiildh the Firsts 52 G A.D. To these 
f.ital factions was added the enmity of a foreign foe. The Kinda nieKmda 
dynasty was pui'sued with relentless hate by Mundzir IIL of Hira, 

01 whose breast the injuries inflicted by the invasion of Ilarith of 

still rankled. Crushed by misfortune, the illustrious house of4l^"53o.* 
Akil al Morar was soon all but exterminated ; and there survived 
c aly an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a 
^ entury over a part of Bahrein. The history of this period is 
• ilivened by the romantic tale of Imuul Cays, the brother ofjmruicays 
1 Itirith, who united in his person the two princely accomplish- 
lents of an Arab chieftain, poetry and heroism. In tlie noble 
.tempt of raising troops to avenge the death of his father Amr 
I Maesfir, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in 
Arabia; and his checquered career, — now received with distinc- 


'*■ They awarded him one of the signs of sovereignty, viz., a fourth pait of 
s booty. Mahomet sccurcu a fifth, 
t Sec p, clxxiii. 
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tion, and heading a victorious band, — again routed, and hunted as 
a wild beast over the deserts by the enmity of llira, — ends at the 
last in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople, 
He died on his way back, 540 A.D. ; and his touching poem, ranked 
among the Moallacdtj contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history.* 

The chieftainslxip of the Kinda tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Hadhramaut, and assisted 
towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cays was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al Ashdth, with the 
whole clan, joined Mahomet, A.I). G31.| 

After their defeat, in 526 A.1)., the Bani Bakr sought protection 
under the supremacy of the kings of llira. The dynasty of Him- 
yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Abyssinians, 
(525 A.I).); and the African viceroys, failing to command the 
respect or obedience which prescriptive right had accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Himyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred their allegiance to the Court of Hira. The 

* An interesting coincidence m.ay here be observed between Arab history 
and the Grecian winters, Procojnus and Nonnosiis mention an embassy to 
Abyssinia from Justinian, A.I). 531, tlie object of winch was to endeavour, 
thioijgh the Yemenite Viceroy of tlic Abjssinian king, to reinstate a prince 
called Cays, in the command of the Ktndtnians and Mdnddenians, and give 
him troops to fight against the Persians. Here we identify Iinrul CV/ys, 
whom the Greeks sought to restore to his Arab chicftamsliii), and to aid 
against the Persian vassal the jirincc of llira. Other coincidences of names 
may be traced in C, de Pertcval^ vol. ii. p. 316. 

The Arabs tell us that when Imml Cays went to Constantinojdc he loft 
his daughter, arms, &c., with Samuel the Jew in his fort of Ablak near to 
Taynia, m Northern Ar.ibia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassaii- 
ide king, IJarith the Lame, who demanded the deposit, and threatened to 
slay the son of Samuel before him if he refused. Tlio Jew was immovahlc, 
and the '‘'‘failk of Sainncl” has hence hecomc proverbial among the Arabs. 

Arab wi iters say that the Emperor of Coiistantiiio]dc, jealous at the reports 
of the intimacy of liiniil Cays with Ins daughter, gave him a tunic which, 
like that of Hercules, consumed his liody. He died in fact of ulcers. The 
legend shows to how late a date (540 A.!).) fiction mingles with Arabian 
history, 

t See Katih al Wackuh^ p. 64, and IJtMmi p. 42 C; where the embassy is 
described. 
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Taghlib soon followed the example of the Bani Bakr (534 
A.iS^. Peace was at last enforced between the two tribes by 
Mundzir III., of Hira. The amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; 
a treaty was recorded and signed; and eighty youths of either 
tribe, to be yearly changed, were sent as hostages to Hira. The 
Bani Bakr continued to live about Yamama and the shores of the 
Persian Gulph, but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. 
It was subsequent to this that Amr III. of Hira, as before related, 
was slain by a Taglilibite warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,* for a 
supposed insult offered to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani 
Taghlib were the enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance 
of Amr’s successor, they removed to Syria. But on the first 
spread of Islam, we find tlicm again in Mesopotamia, professing the 
Christian faith.f In 632 A.D. they attached themselves to the 
false prophetess Seja, and, after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen,;}: continued 
faithful to Hira to the last; and, in 511 A.D , they gloriously 
avenged the murder by the Persian king of Noman V. in the 
battle of Dzu Cilr, and achieved independence for themselves. A 
branch of the Bani Bakr, the Bani Hanifa, had already embraced 
Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to have suli- 
mitted to Islam during the lifetime of Mahomet. § 

Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays AyJan|| of the 

* See above, p. clxxvuL This Amr is famous for his Moallaca^ or 
“ Suspended poem,” which was recited at the fair of Ocatz. His tnbe doted 
on it; and it used to be repeated even by tlie cliildrcn long after his death. 

t They sent to Mahomet a deputation, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. They were allowed to maintain unchanged their own profe^^sion of 
Christianity, but not to baptize their children, or bring them up os Christ- 
ians — a fatal concession ! 

t Vide p. clxxxii. 

§ oome of the most illustrious of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr aii<l 
Taghlib tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of Bushs and 
the long train of hostilities which followed. Thus there are ascribed poems 
of the class Moallacat to Tarafa, lldrith ibn Ililiza, and Mamun al Asha, 
nil of the Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthuin of the Bani Taghlib. 

II The patriarolis, Ghatafuu and llawazm, weic contemporaries of Fihr 
Coreish (born A.D. 200). Their anccstoi Ayliin was the grandson of 
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2^^?naiid stock, now demands our attention. They are divi.r i 

Khtuafa , into two great branches, the Ghatafan and the Khasafa, C‘ i - 
Bub-diviflioni. nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. The chief famiL' v 
of the Ghatafiln were the Bani Dzohidn and the Bani Ahs : of lin 
Khasafa, the Bani Suhim (who lived near Mecca, and with wh(> • 
the infant Mahomet was placed) and the Hatodzin : the lat- 
again were subdivided into the TIiacMf who inhabited T^if, a.-u 
the Bani Amir ibn Stissda. Excepting the Bani Thackif, th ' 
were all of Nomad habits. Their range of pasturage extendi 
over the portions of Najd and its mountain chain adjoining tl ' 
Ilejaz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca 
Hostuitiea The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixt 

BariiAbs ceutury when, after the fall of the Kinda dynasty, we find th 
“ King” of thc Baui Abs in command of the whole of the Hawazii 
6th century. ^ ^ Ghatafiin. lie formed an alliance with Noma 

IV., of llira, who took his daughter in marriage. His eldes. 
son, returning from the convoy of his sister, was murdered, am' 
the marriage presents of Noinan plundered, by a branch of the 
Hawilzin. Hostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absitc 
King ” was assassinated A.D. 567, and thenceforward the Bani 
IIawA.zin secured their independence. 

New strife The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh cause oi 
Unni Ab* and offence in another quarter. Their chief Cays, in a marauding 
expedition, had plundered a horse of matchless speed, called 
Dahis. Hodzeifa, chieftain of the Bani D/obian, vaunted his 


Modhar, wlio was thc grandson of Maadd. Thc Ibllowiiig tabic Will render 
thc subsequent details more intelligible. 
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liorse Ghabra as more swift than Dahis ; a wager aiid match were 
the r^Ut. The Bani Dzobian, by an ignoble stratagem, checked 
the speed of Dfihis, and Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce 
dispute arose as to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare; and 
such was the origin, 568 A.D., of the disastrous War of Ddhis, which war of 
for forty years embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghataf^ and 568-o(», 
Khasafa.* After hostilities had raged for some years with various 
success, a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
number of their children as hostages into the hands of the Bani 
Dzobian; but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges, 
and the war was, A.D. 576, rekindled afresh. In the battle of 
Hahda the Bani Abs were victorious, and Ilodzeifaf with liis 
brothers expiated the treachery with their lives. But the bloody 
revenge of the Absites overshot the mark. So extensive was their 
slaughter of the DzobiUn chiefs, that the other Ghatafan clans con- 
spired to crush the sanguinary tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at 
the combination, forsook their usual haunts and wandered forth to 
seek an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir ibn Sass^. 

Meanwhile the Bani Amir had themselves become embroiled in Bani Abs 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bani Tamim, of Meccan the jS?*' 
origin, J who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd from the the Bani" 
confines of Syria to Yemiima; and had vanquished them in the thTBaui'’^ 
notable battle of Eahrahdn (578 A.D.) Seeing the union of the .wqTjJ. 
Bani Abs and their enemies, the Bani Tamim formed an alliance 
with the Bani Dzobifi.n; and with their new allies, instigated by 


* This war is famous in Arab history and poesy, which delight to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumstances. The detailed account given by M. C. dc 
Perceval is highly illustrative of the fieiy pndc of Arab chivalry. The 
history and parentage of the ill-starred Duhis is traced with a curious 
minute^ which could be found in few nations but Arabia. The expression 

J — More ill-omened than Dahis, became proverbial. 

t The only brother who escaped was Hisn, father of Uyeina, chief of the 
Fezara (a branch of the B. Dzobian), wlio plays a consjuciious part in the 
time of Mahomet, 
t See tabic, p. cxcv. 
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a common hatred, sought to crash at once the Bani Amir and 
their refugees. Fearful of the issue of so unequal a combat, the 
latter retired to a strong mountain called Jabala, where concealed 
behind a steep and narrow gorge, they awaited the attack. The 
Bani Tamtm and Dzobilin came blindly forward, their opponents 
rushed forth, and though inferior in numbers put them completely 
to rout. Such was the decisive battle of Sheh Jabala, fought in 
579 A.D.* 

The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 
continued for many years. At last they became estranged; 
the Absites separated from their benefactors, and began to long 
for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobiun. After many 
difticulties, and the exhibition by several distinguished chieftains 
of a magnanimous self-denial and devotion to the public good,f 
a conclusive peace was effected, A.D. G09 ; and the war of Dilhis 
came to an end. 

The ancient enmity between the stocks of Ghataian and Khasafa 
now revived. The Bani Abs and Dzobiun combined with their 


♦ Amir ibn Tofail, chief of the Bani Amir at the rise of Islam, was bom 
at the very moment of this victory on the rocky crest of Jabala, whither the 
females had lieenfor safety removed. Mahometan writers jdace the engage- 
ment at an earlier date, some in the year of Maliomet*s birth, otliers as far 
back as 533 A.l). In refuting this erroneous calcuUtion, M. C. dc Perceval 
lays down the following useful priiu iplc, “ En general, dans toute I’hihtoirc 
nnteidamique, Ics Arabes out exagere Taiinquitc des faits, comme la dun'e 
dc la vie des persoimages,” vol. ii. p. 484. 

Thus Zohair ibn Abu Solma, a contemporary poet of the Mozeina, cele- 
brates the magnanimity of Harith and Harim, two Dzobianitc cliicfs, wlio 
charged themselves with supplying three tliousmid camels icqniicd in pay- 
ment of tlie bk)od shed in this long war. After tlie negotiations had been 
interrupted by a perfidious muider, Haiith brouglit a hundicxl camels (the 
l>rice of Idood), along with his own son, to the father of the murdered jicrson, 
and said, Choose thou between the blood (of my son), and the milk (of the 
camels). The man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on. 

There were many other famous poets during the war of Dahis, and none 
more so than the wanior Antaia, whose feats have been transmitted to 
modem Arabs in the apocryphal Imt clnuming “Romance of Aiitar,” Ilis 
Moalloca is still extant. Lnlfd^ the satirist of the Bani Amir stock, and 
Nabigha Dzobiaiii (so styled from his tube), are also worthy of mention as 
disUnguiblicd poets. 
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brethren the Bani Ashjtl against the Hawazin tribes. A standing Bam Absand 

. . ° llawilzin 

warfare, marked as usual by assassinations and petty engagements, revived; 

* - eventually 

but distinguished by no general action, was kept up between crushed by 

them, and lasted until it was crushed by the rise of Mahomet. 

The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tamim. m Tamtm. 
After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of famine, trespassed on Warfarewitu 
their pastures. Several battles without any important issue were 
fought between them in 604 A.D. and the following years. In 
609 the Persian governor of a neighbouring fortress, to punish 
the Bani Tamim for the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 
into his castle and slew a great number of their chief men. 

Thus crippled and disgraced, they retired to Kulab on the confines 
of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 
Bani Kinda, the Bani Ilarith of Najran, and certain Codhaite 
tribes. Single-handed they repulsed them in a glorious action, 
called Xuldb the Second A.D. 612. Inspirited by this success, 
they returned to their former country, and renewed hostilities with 
the Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 

The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing from the practice of the 
Prophet that, under the new fiith, their mutual enmities would be 
stified, resolved upon a last passage of arms with their foes. The 
battle of Shaitain^ fought at the close of 630 A D. was a bloody 
and fatal one to the Bani Tamim. They repaired to Mahomet, Botii tribes 
denounced the Bani Bakr, and implored his maledictions against Maimmet. 
them. The Prophet declined thus to alienate a hopeful suitor, 
and shortly after received the allegiance both of the Bani Bakr 
and of the Bani Tamim. 


I have now enumerated the most important bodies of the 

”*• Clinstian 

Bed ^uins throughout the Peninsula. Two other tribes deserve a tribes, Bani 
separate notice from their profession of Cliristiamty. These are nariiii. 
tlie Bani Tay, and the Bani llaritli, both descended from Cahlaii, 
and collateral therefore with the Bani Kinda. 


i.e. the Bani Bakr ibii Wail, whom left at p. cc\xiu. 
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rSySueat Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd probably in 

Taymain the third centUTy of our era. Still moving northwards they 
century. fixed themselves by the mountains of Ajd and Salma, and the 
town of Tayma, The influence of their Jewish neighbours led 
some to adopt Judaism; others went over to Christianity. The 
remainder adhered to their ancient paganism, and erected between 
the two hills a temple to the divinity Fuls. Little is known of 
this tribe till the beginning of the seventh century, when we find 
its two branches Ghauth and Jadtla arrayed against each other, 
War between on account of the disputed restitution of a camel. After some 
brM^ieB, engagements termed the War of Fasdd, (or discord), the Jadila 
JaSI^ emigrated to the Bani Kalb at Dflma, and thence to Kinuasrin 
(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there; but at last, after 
the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued five-and- 
twenty years, peace was restored, and they returned to their 
Embrace former seat. In 632 A.D. the whole tribe embraced Islam. The 
two famous chieftains IMtim Tay, and Zeid al Kheil, belonged to 
the Bani Ghauth, The former is supposed to have died between 
610 and 620 A.D.; the latter embraced Islam, and his name was 
iiatim Tay changed by Mahomet from Zeid al Kheil {famous for his horses,) 
zSidaiKiioii. to Zeid al Kheir {the heneficent). 

The Bant The Bani Harith were a clan descended from the CahUnite 
?«jttie Madhij* They must have emigrated from 

Yemen at a very early date, for they were seated in Najrdti 
(between Yemen and Najd), and skirmished with the Azdites, 
when about 120 A.D, the latter migrated northwards. In the time 
Their con- of Mahomet we find the Bani Ilurith settled in the profession of 
alrwhanlty Christianity. Baronius refers their conversion, but Avith little 
century!'^ probability, to the Mission of Constantins to the Ilimyar court 
already noticed, A.D. 343.t The Arabs themselves attribute it 
to the unwearied labours, and miraculous powers, of a missionary 
called Feimiyun, and his convert the martyr Ahdallah.X M. C. 


• See p. ccxix. and tlie genealogical table at p. cxlix. 
t See p. clx. 

J Sec the story told at length in Hishaini, where some of the miracles are 
mentioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, 
pp. 10-13. The martyr, Abdallah ibn Shamir, is known to the Church 
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(1 ' Perceval, as well as Assemani, believe that Christianity was 
^-tnerally adopted in Najran about the close of the fifth century* 

^ ader the reign of Dzu Nowtis, I have recounted how that cruel 
j>;ince, in his endeavours to impose Judaism upon the people of 
this district, perpetrated an inhuman and treacherous massacre of 
the Christians. Nevertheless, the Bani H^th stedfastly held to 
tl-eir faith, and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under 
Lpiscopal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam, 
(me of their bishops, Ahul HdritUa^ was in the deputation which 
y as sent A.D. 630 by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss, the famous 
c rator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the fair of Ocatz, 
^^as likewise a bishop of Najrtln.* 


Section VI. 


Medina, 


It remains to conclude this sketch by a notice of Yathreb or Yathreb or 

^ . Alcdtua 

Medina. 

According to Arab legend, the whole of this part of Arabia Aboriginal 
belonged originally to the AviaUldteSj in whom we recognize the 
Abrahamic races of other than Israelitish descent; but it was 
invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (so called after the Amalekite 
chief), passed, like Kheibar and other neighbouring places, into 
their hands. Wild talcs, borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 


under the name of Arethas, son of Caleb,— probably his Arab name (Haiith 
ibn Kab) before baptism. The king of Najran resorted to every cxi>edieut 
to kill this convert; he cast him fiom precipices and plunged him into deep 
wa*- s. But his life was proof against every attempt, till at last by Abdallah^ 
own direction the king confessed the unity of the Deity; and then a blow 
inflicted on the martyr’s heatl immediately proved fatal! Others say that 
Abdallah escaped, and that he was one of the martyrs of Dzu Nowas. Cnf. 
M, C. de Perceval, Yo\, i. p. 129; and Gibbon's Decline and Fall, end of chap, 
xlii. note/, 

* Sprenger, ]). 38; M. C, de Peicevul, vol, i, p. 159. 
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Tradition, profess to explain the cause of the Jewish invasion; 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, are by- 
various writers adopted -with equal assurance and equal proba- 
bility. 

The student of history may be content with a more modern 
date. Tlie inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of Jeru- 
salem; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Chiistian 
era, with that of Titus seventy years after it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the later causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia.* Such ftigitive Jews were tlie 
Nadhir, the Coraitza, and the Caynocaa, who, finding Yathreb to 
be peopled by a weak race of Codlmite and other Bedouin tiibes, 
incapable of ofi'eriiig much resistance, settled there and built for 
themselves large and fortified houses.f 

About the year 300 A.D., a party of wandering emigrants, the 
Azditc clans of Aws and Khazraj,J arrived at Yathreb, and were 
admitted by alliance to share in the territory. At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at length to grow in strength 
and numbers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up 
between them. The new comers, headed by Malik son of Ajlan, 
chief of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syiian brethren, tlie Baui Ghassaii; and having craftily enticed 
the principal Jewish chiefs into an enclosed tent, massacred them 
in cold blood. The simple Jews, again beguiled into security by 
a treacherous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
foes ; and there a second butchery took place, in which they lost 

♦ See also the notice of Jewish settlement in Mount Seir which ejected the 
Amalekitcs. 1 C//ron. iv. 42, 43. 

f These houses were capable of resisting the attack of troops; Uiey were 
called Otu7/i, 

} See pp. clxv and clxxw. Of the numerous tribes into uhieh they were 
soon divided, the names of Aws Afonat, and Tayiu AWat, are sigmhcant of 
the maintenance of the same idolatious worship as that of die Maaddito 
tribes. Mahomet changed their names into Aws Allah and Ta^m Allah, 

§ See Katih al Wackidi, p. 287. 
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the whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of tlie fifth 
century, the Bani Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their lands bb they chose. 

It was shortly after these events tliat Yathreb was unexpectedly 
attacked by a prince called Abu Karib ; but whether to punish 
the Aws and Khazraj for their attack upon the Jews, or for what 
other cause, is not very apparent.* The invader sent for the four 
chief personages of the Bani Aws;! and they, expecting to bo 
invested with the command of Yatlrreb, repaired forthwitli to his 
camp at Ohod,} where three were put to death. The fourth 
escaped to his defenced house, and there defied the efforts of the 
treacherous prince. This was Ouauia, who became chief* of the Bani 
Aws, as Malik was of the Bani KJuizraj. Abu Karib prosecuted 
his attack, destroyed the date plantations, and brought his archery 
to bear upon the fortified houses, § in winch the stumps of the 

* The poetical remains descriptive of the siege give the invader only the 
title of Abu Kanb. Historians and traditiomsts insist that he is identical 
with Abu Karib Tibbtin Asad, King of Yemen, who flourished m the begin- 
ning of the third century, or nearly two hundied years bctorc the era of this 
expedition. From the sketch of the history of Yemen (p. clxii), it is evident 
that tlie incursion must have taken place about the reign of ])zu Nowas; 
and as he was so bigoted a Jew, its object was i»erl]a])s to punish the Aws 
and Khaaraj for then cruel and treacherous attacks upon his co- religionists. 
This, however, is merely a conjecture; and the only hint given by native 
authonty which nt all coiihims it is a tradition that I)zu Nowas braced 
Juilaism in consequence of a visit to Yathreb. 

It is elbcwhere said that the Ghityun, or head of the Jews, was the cousin 
and representative of the king whose authonty the Hejaz recognized; but who 
this king can have been does not appear, Procopius mentions an ApoxmnPoc 
who was at this time master of the northcin Hejaz, tuid offered the sovereignty 
of it to Justinian. See above, p. clxxxvii. The name and date afford some 
presumption of identity with the invader of Medina. 

t Among these were “ the three Zeids,” chiefs of the Awsites, and all called 
by that name. 

t pitched below the hill of Ohod, where he dug a well; but its water 
did not agree with him. It was long after known as “ the Tobba’s well.” 
Vide Journal Asuitique, Nov. 1838, p. 439. Burton says that the present 
tradition of Medina represents this well to be the Bii Rumah, winch lies 
al)out three miles N.W. of the town ; ii. p. 220. 

§ There is a paper worthy of penisal on Ohaiha by M. Perron, in the 
Journal Asiattquc, Nov. 1838, p. 443. One of the houses at Medina so 
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arrows then shot were visible in the early days of Islam. At lafl, 
falling sick, or despairing of success, he made peace with the Av 
• and Khazraj, and departed. As he left, he made over the prov)* 
sions and baggage of his camp to a woman who had supplied hii * 
with sweet water from Yathreb : she thus became the richest 
female in her tribe, and (which seems almost incredible) sui 
vived until the rise of Islam.* 

Knmity The Bani Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did not 
Aws Olid ® long remain on terms of mutual amity. The fifth century ha(« 
S^nnfnlfof hardly expired, when disputes arose on the relative dignity of 
cth century. ^nd Malik, and on the amount of blood-fine to be paid foi 

the murder of an adherent of the latter. Battles were fought, 
Conciliation, twenty or thirty years a constant enmity prevailed.^ At 

520-525 A D. the father (according to some the grandfather) of Hasson 
the poet, being elected umpire, decided in favour of the Awsites, 


bristled with the arrows then shot into it that it received and retained the 
name oi Al “the hairy.” It belonged to the Bani Adi, and was 

situated near the spot where Mahomet aftcrwaixls built his mosque, 

* See Journal AsiatKjue, Nov. 1838, p. 447; and C, de Peiceval, vol. ii. p. 
656. The latter suggests with probability that, instead of tlie rise of Islam, 
the birth of the Propliet of Islam is meant. 

This expedition has been strangely confounded by Mahometan writers 
with that of Tibbaii Asad at the least two centuries earlier; see above, p. 
clvii. Yet the names of the Medina actors are clearly those of persons who 
flourished in the sixth century, and the memory and marks of the events 
were still fresh at the Hegira. The reason assigned for the departure of the 
invader from Medina is the same as in that of tlic ancient invasion, i e., that 
two Rabbins informed him that Medina would be the refuge of the coming 
Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this later invasion ; though Abu Karib, if a 
king of Yemen, must have passed near Mecca to get to Medina. As the 
event occurred within three quarters of a century before the bhth of 
Mahomet, the confusion and uncertainty connected with it cannot but all’cct 
our confidence in the ancient general history of the Hejaz altogether. 

f It was during this period that Ohaiha, wlio had gained much riches and 
power by racrcliandisc, planned an attack uiioii the Bani Najjar, a Khazrnj 
family to which his wife Salma belonged. Solmargavc secret intimation to 
her parents, and Ohaiha found them prepared for his attack. He afterwards 
divorced her, and tlien she married Ilasliiin, and became tlie grcat-graiid- 
inother of Mahomet. KtUib al Wikkid^ p. 14. 
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though himself a Khazrajite; and, to prevent farther dispute, paid 
the disputed portion of the fine.* 

The peace thus secured continued for a long series of years, iiostmties 
But in 583 A.D., hostilities again broke out. The ostensible oufsasTi 
cause was the murder of a Khazrajite, or of a Jew under Khaz- 
liijite protection. For some time the discord was confined to 
*' lubs and lampoons.f In process of time it became more serious. 

The Bani Khazraj defeated their opponents, slew one of their 
i.hiefs Suwetd ibn Sdmit,X and expelled an Awsitc tribe from tlie 
city. Bloody encounters ensued. Each party looked for succour 
^o the Jews, but they declared for neither; and the Khazrajites, 
to secure their neutrality, took forty of tlieir children as hostages. 
Instigated by a raie barbarity, some of the Khazraj cliiefs 
murdered their hostages, § and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at once with the Bani Aws, 
and to receive with open arms their expelled tribe. Both sides 

* One of the conditions of this jicacc was seevnty of domvede^ which even 
in war was never to ho violated. Every murder within a pnvcitc enclosure 
was to hear the usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this light, 

f Tlie mode in which the satirists abused each other was peculiar. Thus 
Hassdn swldresscd amorous poetry to the sister of his enemy Cays, extolling 
her beauty; and Cays sang in praise of the daughter of Ilassan's wife. A 
similar practice was one of the chaigos brought against Kab, the Jew, who 
was assassinated by onler of Mahomet. 

Airir, aBlluiziajitc, repahed at this period to Ilira, and obtained from that 
Court (the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejaz), the 
title of Prince, m order to put a stop to the discord; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful 

J This man had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was 
urging there pubhely the claims of his faith, and is said to ha\e died a Moslem. 

Uidiami, p. 141; Tahan, p. 158; Kdtib al Wdchdi, p. 287 J. lie was killed 
by a Codhdaite, and lus son (who with the munlerer, both became Mussul- 
mans,) took the opportunity of revenging his fatlier’s death by a blow aimed 
while both he and his victim were lighting together side by side at Ohod. 

It was ^^ioved, and Mahomet jiut him to death, as the slayer of a believer, at 
the gate of the mosque at Cobo. 

§ Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opponent at Mediua, 
rejected with horror the proposal to murder his hostages, and persuaded 
several other chiefs to do likewise. He was dissatisfied witli the conduct of 
his tribe, and took no part in tlieir subsequent proceedings, nor in the battle 
of Boath. 

hh 
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now prepared vigorously for a decisive battle. The Bani Aws 
sought for aid from the Coreish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Khazrajites but they gained reinforcements from 
two Ghassilnite tribes, from the Mozeina,f and from their Jewish 
allies the Coreitza and Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina,} a Codhaite tribe, the Bani Ashju, a 
branch of the Ghataiiln, and by the Jewish stock of Caynocua. 
The battle of In the year 615 A.D.§ these forces were marshalled against each 
A I). 61(1. other, and there was fought the memorable action of B6ilth.|| At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, ficd towards the valley of 
Oraidh.lf Their chief Hodheir al Ketdib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell.* * * § •* ’^ At this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge and fought with such 
determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
vith great slaughter; and refrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They burned down their date 
plantations, and were with diflSculty restrained from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 

Continued ill The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not reconciled, 
the arri^i of No open engagement after this occurred; but numerous assassina- 
Maiiomet. token of the existing ill-blood. 

Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 


* Mahomet took occasion to address this embassy, and pressed upon 
them tho claims of his mission, but with little success. 

t See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt's Tiaveh in i4roiwf,p. 458, ai living 
N.£. of Medina. They were of the Bani Modhar stock, somewhat distant 
from the Coreish. See table, p. cxcv. 

t This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt as still inhabiting tho vicinity of 
Yenbo, and being able to furnish good matchlock men. Notes on the 
Bedouins, p. 229. 

§ See Katih d Wackidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior 
to the Hegira. 

II Boath was situated in the possessions of the Bani Coreitza. Barton 
describes the spot as a depression, “ an hour’s slow march” to the N.N.E. of 
Medina, now called Al Ghadir, “the basin;” iil 3, 

% This qiotis mentioned by Burkhardt as one hour’s walk N.E. of Medina 
in the direction of Ohod. Travels, p, 458. 

•* WacUdi, p. 296. Al Ketaih was an honorary title of supremacy. 
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Abdallah ibn Obey, the most distinguiBhcd of the Bani Khazraj, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an 
unexpected change in the social relations of Medina. 

The survey which we have thus taken of the peninsula and its roaition of 

•' ... tlicl’enlnsula 

border states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations m witi» refor- 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet. wivent of 

° 7 , Mjihomct. 

The first peculiarity which attracts attention is the subdivision sniniiviRion 

. ii.-i 1 11* 1 indepcn- 

of the Arabs into innumerable independent bodies, all governed dene e of 

by the same code of honour and morals, exhibiting the same a fomitiubie 

manners, speaking for the most part the same language, but union. 

possessed of no cohesive principle; restless, and generally at war 

amongst themselves ; and, even where united by blood or by 

interest, ever ready on the most insignificant cause to separate 

and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. Thus the 

retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 

varying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as had 

hitherto rendered abortive every attempt at a general union. 

The Kinda Government, though backed by the powerful dynasty 

of Yemen, fell to pieces after a brief duration; and neithei’ the 

Ilimyar sovereigns, nor after them the court of Hira, could efiect 

more than the casual recognition of a general feudal supremacy. 

The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest was owing not only 

to the difficulties of its parched and pathless wilds, but to tlie 

endless array of isolated clans, and the absence of any head 

or chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 

The problem had yet to be determined, by what force these tribes 

could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre ; and it was 

solved by Mahomet, who struck out a political system of his own, 

universally acceptable because derived from elements common to 

all Arabia; vigorous, because based upon the energy of a new 

reli<];’-ous lifej rapidly and irrepressibly expansive, because borne 

forward by the inducements, irresistible to an Arab, of endless 

war and plunder. 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were as unfavour- smaii 
able to the hope of religious reform as of political union or 
national regeneration. The foundation of Arab faith was a deep- 
rooted idolatry, which for centuries luid stood proof, with no 
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palpable symptom of decay, against zealous evangelization fronr’ 

Egypt and Syria. Several causes increased the insensibility of 

Christianity Arabia to the Gospel. A broad marrin of hostile Judaism 

neutialiied ^ ° 

by Judaism, neutralized upon the northern frontier the efforts of Christian 

propagandism, and afforded shelter to the paganism of the centre 
of the Peninsula. The connexions of the Jews extended far int(» 
the interior, and were supported towards the south by the 
powerful Jewish settlement in Yemen, which was long pro 
tected by the Abyssinian government, and at times even sought 
to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 

Pseudo But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a com 

combinafioti . i /». 

withJudu. promise with Judaism and had admitted enough of its semi 
streuffthcned scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to steel the 
S Ajaina7 national mind against the appeal of Chnstianity. Idolatry, simple 
and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attacks oi 
reason and the Gospel ; but, joined and aided by some measure 
of truth, it can maintain its ground against the most urgen' 
efforts of human persuasion. To advance the authority o! 
Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt his preciou.*- 
legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triumphant replj 
to the invitations cither of Judaism or of Christianity. More 
over, the Cliristianity of tlie seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It was disabled by contending schisms, and hac» 
substituted the puerilities of a debasing sujierstition, for the pure 
and expansive faith of the early ages. What could be hopec' 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 

Unsettled The Stale of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persk 
thTSoitii and the Empire, was peculiarly unfaYourablc to Christian efibrt. 

Alternately swept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Cunstan- 
CiXSity Ghassunides, the Syrian frontiei 

presented little opportunity for the advance of peaceful Chris- 
tianity. 

Habits of the The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
Spiled to stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour ; while their haughty 
Chrisuauity. revengeful code equally refused submission to the 

humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not that & 
nomiiial adhesion to Christiiuiity, as to any other religion, might noi 
be obtained without participation in its spirit or subjection to iii 
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moral requirements ; but such a formal submission could have 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Christian power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let us 
enquire then what political inducements bore upon Arabia from 
without. 

To the North, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing the Political 
Eoman Empire, exercised at the best but a remote and foreign cinistianity 
influence upon Arabian afiairs; and even that limited influence without, 
was at this period continually neutralized by the victories and North, 
antagonism of Persia. The weight of Constantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and transiently felt.* The kingdom of Ghassan, upon 
the borders of Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to Ilira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important bearing on the affairs and policy of Central 
Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east^ we observe, it is true, that the 2 From the 
prospects of Christianity had improved by the conversion of the 
Court at Hira with many of its subordinate tribes ; and the influence 
of H tra permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of Persia ; 
and its native dynasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 

The relations of Pagan Persia with the Arabs were through the 


* The most prominent instance of Roman interference is the alleged 
appomtmont of Otliman ibii al lluwcinth, as king of Mecca; but the details 
ol this transaction arc doubtful if not upon ypbal. At any iate,tlie authority 
of Otliman was but short-lived. Sec Spren(/er, p. 44. There are very 
few other allusions to Roman influence within Arabia. The Emperor made 
a treaty witli the marauder Haiitli, the Kiiidaite chief; but it was m conse- 
quence of Ills invasion of Syiia. See above, p. clxxiii. Hashim, Maliomct’s 
great-grandfather, concluded a mei cautilc ti eaty with the Emperor Wdckidi, 
p. 13. And tlicre were, no doubt, iiitemational arrangements on the border 
for the scciiiity of the coininercc and legulation of the customs dues. But 
these mflucnecs Inirdly crossed the houndaiy. So also with the Ihnnaii legions 
at Duma luc Equites Saracem Thamudem, referred to at p. cxxxvni. of tlie pre- 
vious chapter. Occasionally a lefiigec, such as Imrid Cays or Muiidzir, 
rcp«urcd to the Court of Constantinople; hut that Couit was nevci aide to 
turn such events to any jirofitable account. 
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channel of Hira, uninterrupted, intimate, effective, and entirely 
counter-balanced those of the Christian West. 

To the Souths Christianity had suffered an important loss. 
The prestige of a Monarchy — ^though it was but an Abyssinian 
one — ^was gone ; and in its room there also had arisen a Persian 
Satrapy, under the shadow of which the ancient Ilimyar idolatry, 
and once royal Judaism, flourished apace.* On the East there 
was indeed the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided 
from Arabia by the Red Sea; and the negro race, even if brought 
into closer contact, could never have exercised much influence 
upon the Arab mind. 

Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 
in some respects it was declining. There was no hope of a 
change from the aid of political supremacy; and, apart from such 
aid, the presence of an influential Judaism, and almost universal 
submission to the national idolatry, rendered the conversion of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. During the youth 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula was strongly con- 
sciwative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless. 

It is a ready failing of the human mind, after the occurrence 
of an event, to conclude that the event could not in any other 

* Gibbon tlms marks the importance of the fall of the Christian Govern- 
ment of the Abyssmians in Yemen, “ This narrative of obscure and remote 
events is not foreign to the dccUnc and fall of the Roman Emjiire. If a 
Christian power had been maintained in Arabia Mahomet must have been 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution, 
which has changed the civil and religious state of tlic world.” Decline and 
Fall; close of chap. xlii. 

The conclusion here drawn is very doubtful. It is questionable whetlier 
Maliomet would not liimsclf have looked to the continuance of a Christian 
power in Yemen, as a contingency the most favourable to his groat scheme. 
There is no point more remarkable in the cbaractcr of tJie Prophet than the 
adroitness with which he at first represented himself as die adherent and 
supporter of opposmg systems, and by so doing won over their partizans 
to his own cause. It was thus that he treated the Christians of Arabia, 
making them believe that he would secure to them their Christianity intact; 
it was thus he treated, and was welcomed by, tlic Christian king of Abys- 
smia; and he would no doubt have played the same game with any Christian 
government in Yemen. It was not from Christianity, but from idolatry and 
Judaism, that opposition to Mahomet’s system first emanated. 
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way have occurred. Mahomet arose, and forthwith the Arabs AraWa was 
were aroused to a new and a spiritual faith. Hence the conclusion a change, 
has been drawn that aU Arabia was fermenting for the change; 
that aU Arabia was prepared to adopt it; that the Arabs were on 
the very point of striking out for themselves the ready path to 
truth, which Mahomet anticipated, but anticipated only by a few 
years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, every inference 
from pre-islamite history runs counter to such a deduction. After 
five centuries of Christian evangelization, we can point to but 
a sprinkling here and there of Christian converts; — ^the Bani 
Ilarith of Najran; the Bani Hanifa of Ycm^ma: some of the 
Bad Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.f Judaism, vastly 
more powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism it was 
under Dzu Nowils; but, as an active and converting agent, the fixed m the 
Jewish Faith was no longer operative. In fine, viewed thus in a idolatry, 
religious aspect, the surface of Arabia had been now and then 
gently rippled by the feeble efforts of Christiamty; the sterner 
influences of Judaism had been occasionally visible in a deeper 
and more troubled current: but the tide of indigenous idolatry 
and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting from every quarter with 
an unbroken and unebbing surge towards the Kaaba, gave ample 
evidence that the faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab 
mind in a thraldom, rigorous and undisputed. 

Yet, even amongst a people thus enthralled, there existed still large 
elements which a master mind, seeking the regeneration of Arabia, the religious 
might work upon. Christianity was well known; living examples 
of it there were amongst the native tribes; the New Testament Sudto? Sla 
was respected, if not reverenced, as a book that claimed to be 
divine; in most quarters it was easily accessible, and some of its 
facts and doctrines were admitted without dispute. The tenets of 
Judaism were even more notorious, and its legends, if not its 


♦ Dr. Sprenger goes even farther, and supposes that Mahomet was not only 
home forward by tlic irresistible spirit of the age, but was SLCtiiBlly preceded 
by many of his followers in the discovery and adoption of Islam, See references 
above in the note at p. Ixix. of the first chapter. 

t The Bani Taghlib, and Ghassan, and the Christian tribes near Hira, 
wore too far removed from Central Arabia to be here taken into account. 
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sacred writings, were familiar throughout the Peninsula. The 
worship of Mecca was founded upon patriarchal traditions believed 
to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. Here then was 
ground on which the sj)iritual fulcrum might be planted; here 
was a wide field already conceded by the enquirer, at least in close 
connection with the truth, inviting scrutiny and improvement. 
And, no doubt, many an Arab heart, before Maliomet, responded 
to the voice, casually heard it may be, of Christianity and of 
Judaism: many an honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law 
that it was just and good: many an aspiring intellect, as the eye 
travelled over the bespangled expanse of heaven, concluded that 
the Universe was supported by one great being; and in time of 
need, many an earnest soul accepted with joy the Christian 
Sacrifice. Coss, Bishop of Najran, was not the first, nor perhaps 
the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, who sought to 
turn his fellows from the error of their ways, and reasoned with 
them of Righteousness, Truth, and the Judgment to come. 

The MATERUL for a great change was here. But it required 
to be wrought; and Maliomet was the workman. The fabric of 
Islam no more necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the slender meshes of silken filament; 
or the stately sliip from unhewn timber of the forest ; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, stem 
to his early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his fellows their simple 
doctrine, there would have been a “ Saint Mahomet” — more 
hkely perhaps a “ Mahomet the Martyr” — laying the foundation 
stone of the Arabian Church. But then (so far as human pro* 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not, certainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider - 
able portions of it converted. He abandoned his early convic 
tions ; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, h 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromisr ' 
and then, with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by tl ' 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shapt 
the broken and disconnected masses of the Arab race into 
harmonious whole, — a body politic endowed with life and vigoi . 
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To the Christian, be was as a Christian; — ^to the Jew he became as 
a Jew: — to the Meccan idolater, as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kaaba. And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persuaded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.* 

Such a process is that of the loorhnan shajiing his mateinal. It 
is not that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as 
some would hold) moulding the workman himself. It was Ma- 
homet that formed Islam : it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* But it must bo remembered that this effect was not attained until cveiy 
avinluble influence sinutuiil aud tcmjioial had been bion^ht to bear against 
a ceaseless opposition of twenty years; and lliat no sooner had the personal 
influence of the Prophet been removed by death than almost the wliole of 
Arabia rose up in rebellion against Islam. The remaik is anticijmtory, but 
it should not be lost sight of in our cstiiiiatc of antc-mahometan Arabia, and 
of its preparation for the new faith. 
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The Forefathm of Mahomet^ and History of Mecca^from the middle 
of the Fifth Century to the Birth of Mahomet^ 670 A.D, 

In the fourth section of die foregoing chapter I have en- 
deavoured to give a connected view of the progress of events at 
Mecca, from the most remote times to the middle of die fifth 
century. About that period we left Cossai in the possession of 
all the important dignities of the city, religious and political. 

The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ from 
those of the wandering Bedouins. They were to some extent 
modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, and the 
peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition. But the 
ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of political move- 
ment, were in reality the same at Mecca tlicii (so wonderfully 
have they survived the corroding effects of time) as exist in the 
desert at the present day, and have been so graphically pour- 
trayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, before 
the establishment of Islam, any Government in the common sense 
of the term.* No supreme authority existed whose mandate 
must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a republic governed 
by ojiinion ; and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, who chanced for 
the lime to be acting together, was the sovereign law. There 
was no recognized exponent of the popular will ; each tribe was 
free to hold back from that which was clearly decreed by the 
rest; and no individual was more bound tliaii his collective tribe 
to a compulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 
fellow- citizens. Honour and revenge supplied the place of a more 


Sec remarks 1)\ Siiicngorj Life of Mohmmed, pp. 20. 23. 
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elaborate system. The former prompted the individual, by tlic 
desire of upholding the name and influence of his clan, to a com- 
pliance with the general wish ; the latter provided for the respect 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In 
effect, the will of the majority did form the general rule of action 
for all,* although there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Arabia. 

The stain of blood once shed was not easily eflaccd: its price 
might be rejected by the heir, and life demanded for life. Retalia- 
ation followed letribution: the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, idcntilled 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his claims as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife. Still, in a system which provided no magisterial 
power to interfere with decisive authority in personal disputes, it 
cannot bo doubted that the law of retaliation afforded an important 
check upon the passions of the stronger; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom was further increased by the practice of Patronage or 
guardianship. The weak resorted to the stj'ong for protection ; 
and when the word of a chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was l‘ulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the Tiie offices of 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their ami ouho 
own wishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, Sfeimi a 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their amhonty on 
position a^ ’"ays secured for them an important share in forming 
and giving expression to the public opinion; so that, excepting 
in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils and the 

’•‘We meet witli few inbtances of punishvientf, inflicted by soeiely upon 
offenders before Islam. In one case a robber’s bands were cut off for the 
theft of treasure belonging to the Kaaba; and another man was exiled for ten 
years oil suspicion of conmvaiicc at the theft. TaUu i, p. 73. 
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movements of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence derived 
from the local oflices attaching to the Kaaba and the pilgrimage 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca diflered from their brethren of the desert, 
and exercised a more systematic and more permanent rule. It is 
important, therefore, carefully to trace the history of these ofhees, 
which Cossai, vdtli the hope of founding a stable government, 
concentrated first in his own person, and then in the person of 
Enumeration his eldest son. The oifices are commonly reckoned five in 
* number: — I. Sied^a and Rifdda; the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilgrims. II. Kiyada; the com- 
mand of the troops in war. III. Lhm ; the standard, or right of 
affixing the banner to the staff, and presenting it to the Standard- 
bearer. IV. llijdha; the charge of the Kaaba. V. Dttr al 
Kadwa ; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossni makes Cossai had four sons, the two most distimmshed of whom arc 
oflUfHtohis called Abd al Dar, and Abd Menufjt (the latter born about 

oldest *<on , , ' 

Abd tti Diir 430 A. D.) The narrative of the patriarch’s last days is thus 
simply told by Wackidi. In process of time Cossai became old 


* See Sprengeds Life of Mohammed^ p C; and M, C. dc Pe7ceiaf, vol i. 
p. 2?17, H. seq. Some make the Liirut oi right of the Standard, to iiioliide the 
Leadership also; hnt we find the‘'e offices held sipaiately by dillerent persons. 
Snpiiosing that tlicy arc to be reckoned as one, then the Sicaya and Rifada 
niiglit be regarded as two distinct offices, in order to make up the full 
numhci of fwe. 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not kecji in liis own bands tbc 
lesser ceremonial offices of the pilgrimage, as the Jfadha and Ijuza, or right 
of dismissal and heading the hurried leturii fiom Aiafat and dismissal of the 
pilgunis fiom Miiui. But the pilgi image to Aiiifat was evidently niidcr his 
biijiciintendeiiee, as he ))rovided water and food ni»oii the occasion, and w'C 
also read that lie used to kindle a great fire at Mn^dalifa to guide the pil- 
gnms on the night of their ictuni tliithci from Aralat — “apractiec,” says 
Wackidi “ which existed in tlie time of the i*ro]jhct, and the tlirce first Calijihs, 
and IS continued even to the present day.” Katih al Wadadiy p. 1 3^. 

f Cossai called two of his sous after his gods Aid MviwJ and Ahd al 
Ozza; one after his house, Ahd al iJui, and one, wdio died young, after 
himself, Ahd al Cossai, Ahd Menuf was named Al Camr from his beauty; 
but it IS said that his jirojier name was Al Miighira; his mother however 
dedicated him to Mansif, the greatest idol at Mecca; and so that name jire- 
vaiJeil over the other. Tahati, pp. 25 26. From Abd al 0/za descended 
Khadija, Mahomet’s first wife 
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and infirm. Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, but he lacked 
influence and power; and his brethren raised themselves up 
against him. Wherefore Cossai resigned all his offices into the 
hfinds of his first-born, saying: “Thus wilt thou retain thine 
authority over thy people, even though they raise themselves up 
against thee; — let no man enter the Kaaba, unless thou hast 
opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of the Coreish be mounted 
upon its staff for war, excepting by thine own hands ; let no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat therein save of thy food; and let not tlie Coreish 
resolve upon any business but in thy Council Ilall.” So lie gave 
him up the Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy House, 
and the giving of drink and of food, that he might unite liis 
brethren unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al Haj un.* 

Through the careful providence of his father Abd al Dar Ab<i Men^r a 
contrived, notwithstanding his vreakness, to retain at least a buZer'cborn 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- enjoys Vho 
parison with his brother Abd Meiiaf, on whom the real manage- 
ment of jiublic aflairs devolved, and who laid out fresh quarters for 
the growing population in the city.f Upon the death of Ahd 
al Dar, the whole of llic offices of state and religion passed into a?o 

the hands of his sons ; but they all died witliin a few years after, 
and his grand-sons, who then inherited the dignities of the family, 

(500 A. D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain their 
rights. 


* Kiitih al WuLfcidi^\i, 12, See ul'^o Tahini, p, 35. AlILtjun is a lull 
“near Mcccji, wliicli became henceforth the buiial ground of the Qoray- 
sliitcs,” — (if indeed it was not so befoie.) Sptenfjti, p. 26, 
f This seems to be tlic iCiil state of the case, although the accounts differ. 
Thus Wackidi says that, after Cossai’s death, Abd Alciiaf succeeded to this 
IKisitioii anti ro the Government of the Coieish. He adds.— 

<U yi) Sxj Ubj 

— “And he divided Mecca into quarters; subsequently to the division 
wliieh Cu&sai made lor his people.” 

There is a tr.wlitioii by A/rsu-ki tliat Cos5«:<u himself divided llic offiecs 
between Abd al Dai and AbdMcnaf, and allotted to the Littei theilisinbntum 
of water and f<K)d, ami the leadership. But had it been so, the descendants 
of Abd Menaf would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 
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llisLory of Mecca. 

AbrtMonJf Meamvliilc the sons of Abd Men^lf had gi’owii up, and coiiti- 
^anisuho possession of tlielr father’s influence. The chief of them 

were A1 Muttalib, Hilshim, Abd Shams, and NaufaL* These 

oiAbdalOar. . ^ 

conspired to wrest from the descendants of Abd al Dar the here- 
ditary oflSces bequeathed by Cossai. Hashim took the lead, and 
grounded his claim on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, headed by his grand- 
son Amir, refused to cede any of their rights; and an open 
Two factions, rupture ciisucd. The society of Mecca was equally divided bc- 

and prepara- *■ , " . « , ^ 

lions for twccu the t'wo factions, one portion of the Coreish siding with the 
civil strife* ^ ^ 

claimants, and the other with the actual possessors of the offices, 

while but few remained neutral. Both parties swore that they 

would prosecute their claim, and be faithful among themselves, 

so long as there remained in the sea water sufficient to wet a 

tufl of wool.” To add stringency to their oath, lliisliim and his 

faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 

it close to the Kaaba, put their hands into it as they swore, and 

rubbed them upon the Holy House. The opposite i)arty similarly 

dipped their hands into a bowl of blood. f 


* lie had SIX sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al 
Muttalib. A(ifib al Wuckidi^ pp. The three fiisl mentioned in the 

text i\cie by one mother, Alika, of the Bani Cays A^lan. Nauful was by a 
female of tbe Bam Sassaa. Wackidi mentions a third wife. IM. C. de Ter- 
cet al makes Abd Sliiuns the eldest son. See also Tabuii^ p. 22. 

t Hence the former were were called “the sweet scented,” or 


“those who pledged themselves in perfumes;”— the latter “the 

lickcrs of blood.” Katib al Wuchidi^ p. 13J. 

Sprenger calls the former party (that of Ilashim) the Libetah, the 
hitter (the desceiidiiuts of Abd Menu-f) the Conservatives. But on llic jiart 
of tlic latter tlieic was no greater conservatism tliaii tlic natural desire to 
retain the dignities and jiower they alieady possessed on the jiart of tlie 
former there was no greater liberalism tlian tlie assertion of their pretensions 
to a portion of the dignities and jiowcr which they coveted. The principles 
of both were the same, Neither had any intention of cliwting a change in 
the religious or political system of Mecca. Both recognized the existing 
jiatrmrchal form of the constitution; neither of them had the least thought 
of adopting a more cflieient and enlightened regime. It was a simple 
sti ugglc for power on tlie pai t of two branches of the dominant family. But 
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The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest; and the The offices 
ranks were already marshalled within sight of each other when, 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for 
truce. The conditions proposed were that Hashim and his party 
should have the oflices of providing food and water for the pil- 
grims ; the descendants of Abd^ al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the right of 
raising the Banner. Peace was restored upon these terms.* 

HAsniMjf thus installed in the office of entertaining the pil- Hdaiim bom 
crims, fulfilled it with a princely magnificence. He was himself (iiscimr#?es 

® -1 1 with Bplondul 

possessed of great nches, and many others of the Ooreish had hbemiity tiio 
also by trading acquiied much wealth. He appealed to them as piovidmgfor 
his grand-father Cossai had done: — “ Ye are theneigJibours of Qod^ piignuiB. 
and the keepers of his house. The pilgrims who come honouring the 
sanctity of his temple are his guests ; and it is meet that ye should 
entertain thetn above all other guests. Ye are especially chosen of 
God and exalted unto this high dignity ; wherefore honour his guests 
and refresh them. For ^ from distant citks, on their lean and jaded 


Sprenger’s princiide of a spirit of enquiry and advance towards the truth 
before tlic time of Mahomet, prepared him to recognize in the family of Abd 
Menaf the seeds of liborahsm, which (as it appears to me) no more existed 
in them than in the family of Abd al Dar. 

♦ The Leaderbhip is not hero sjjccificd, and the inference might thence be 
drawn that it followed the right of the Banner. But we know from subsequent 
history, that the leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams son of Ahd 
Mcinlf, and from him was inhciited in regular descent by Oiiiciya, Ilarb, 
and Abu Soliaii. Sec Spienger, p. 26, note 1. 

The three offices retained by the descendants of Ahd al Dar remained in 
that line. The custody of the Kaaba was generously continued by Maho- 
met to the person in possession at the establishment of Islam, though he had 
liitlierto been <"io of his opponents. The Hall of Council descended by 
inheritance to Ikrima, and was sold by him to the Caliph Moawda, who 

turned into the Government House. — Ijl — “and so,” adds 

the Secretary of Wackidi, “it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even 
unto this day,” (p, 131). 

t This is according to M. C. de Perceval’s calculations, which I accept as 
near approximations to fact. Sprenger places ILishini’s bulh A. D. 442. 
Vtde Asiatic Journal Ko. ccxxi. p. 352. 
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camels, they come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair dis- 
hevelled, and bodies covei^ed with the dust and squalor of the long 
way. Then invite them hospitably, and furnish them with water in 
abundance''* IlCishim set the example by a munificent expendi- 
ture from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to 
contribute eveiy man according to his ability. A fixed ce^ss was 
also levied upon them all.f Water sufiScient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns close by the Kaaba from the 
wells of Mecca; and, in teinj^orary reservoirs of leather, at the 
stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food com- 
menced upon the day on which the pilgrims set out for IVIinti and 
Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. During 
this period, that is for five or six days,J they w^er(? entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favorite national repast of dates. § 

Thus llashim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name. is 
even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to extreme distrcss.|| lie proceeded to Syria, 

* See somewhat similar expressions (Icscnptive of the long journey, in the 
divine proclamation which Abraham was commanded to make inviting the 
people to pilgrimage. Sura xxii. 28. 

] Kkih al Waclidi^ pp. 13-14. The fixed cess is mentioned at 100 
Hcraclian Mithcals. Sprenger thinks that this may mean the Aureus of 
Constantine, which Gibbon calculates at eleven shiUmgs. The fixed contri- 
bution from each would thus exceed fifty pounds. The nc/ay of the mer- 
chants may poshibly have given so much; as it is certain that mcrcantde 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, and especially among the Coreish, 
and the profits of each expedition are staled to have generally doubled the 
capital stock employed. As the ostentatious Arabs would expend all they 
could on the occasion of tlic annual pilgnniage, the sum specified is not an 
unlikely one for the more extensive traders. But as a general and uniform 
cess on each jierson or head of a family, it appears excessive anil improbable. 
The period alluded to, however, is early in the sixtJi century, and at that 
remote era we cannot look for any great certainty of detad in such matters. 

t The day of starting is called dj and falls on the 8th of 
Dzul Ilijj. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 
12th or 13th of the same month. See preceding chap. p. ccvi. 

§ The above account is chiefly from Kaiib al WdcUdi, p. 14. 

II On the liability of Mecca still to famine from long drought, sec Burk- 
hardt's Travels in Aiahut, p. 240. 
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purchased an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
und conveyed it upon camels to Mecca, lliere the provisions 
were cooked for distribution; the camels were slaughtered and 
roasted; and the whole divided among the people. Destitution 
and mourning were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds,) “ as it were the beginning of new life 
after the year of scarcity.”* 

The foreign relations of the Corcish were managed solely by Commercial 
the sons of Abd Menaf. With the Roman authorities, and the cmlciuded hy 
Ghassilnide Prince, Hashim himself concluded a treaty. He lurbrSilSl 
received from the Emperor a rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to travel to and from Syria in security. f He also secured 
the friendship of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to 
carry their goods without hire.j His brother Abd Shams made 
a treaty with the Najiishy, in pursuance of which the Corcish 
traded to Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufal and A1 Muttalib 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia who 


* Katih al Waclidi, j). 13j Tahari, p. 22. It is added by all the Maho- 
metan liifitorians, that this is the origin of the name Hashim, i.e. “ hccausc 
he broke up the proyisions.” j^AJb^Bat this is improbable, lor the 

name of Hashim was already in existence. The loading oiijionent of the 
great Hashim, in the struggle fur the offices of religion and state, was 
Amr son of Ildshim, son of Abd al Dar; so that already there was a cousin 
styled by the same name. The Arab poets, however, delighted in the 
pun; and we have fragments of poetry referring to it handed down to us 
by tiaditioii. Ilashim’s proper name is said to have been Amr. 

fit is added that os often as he went to Anckira (^Anryra), he was 
admitted into the presence of the Emperor, w^ho honouied and esteemed 
him; but the legend, no doubt, originated in the desire to glorify this illus- 
trious ancestor ^^the Projdiet. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 13-14; Tabari, p. 23. 
The fonner says that both the Caysar and the Najasliy honoured and loved 
him. 

^ J \f ^ 

Kdtib al Wdckidi, p, 14. I have endeavoured to" give the meaning of this 
passage in the text, 
kJc 
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allowed tliem to traffic in Irfi,c and Pars, tlie latter with the Kings 

of Himyar, who encouraged their commercial operations in Yemen. 

Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.* 

Mercantiio To H^liim is ascribed the credit of establishing upon a uniform 

caravans sy8> - /. i . o a 

teinaticaiiy footing thc mercantile expeditions of his people, so that every 

winter a caravan set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, 

while in the summer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the 

other Syrian marts.f 

iTfishim The success and the glory of Ilashim exposed him to the envy 
of Omeiya, the son of his brother Abd Shams, Omeiya was 
oraeiya, who opulent, and he expended his riches in a vain attempt to rival 
the splendour of his uncle’s munificence. The Coreish perceived 
the endeavour, and turned it into ridicule. Omeiya was enraged. 
TF7io, said he, is IldsMm ? and he defied him to a trial of supe- 
riority .J Hashim would willingly have avoided a contest with 
one so much his inferior both in years and in dignity ; but the 
Coreish, who loved such exhibitions, would not excuse him; 
he consented, therefore, but with the stipulation that the van- 
quished party should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten 
years exiled from Mecca. A Khozidtc soothsayer was appointed 
umpire ; and, having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
Hashim to be the victor. Ilashim then took the fifty camels, 
slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them all 
the people who were present Omeiya set out for Syiia, and 
remained there thc full period of his exile. The circumstance 
is carefully and superstitiously noted by Mahometan writers as 
the first trace of that rivalry between the Hashimite and Omeyad 
factions, which in after ages shook thc Caliphate. § 

* Tahari^ p. 23. 

f Katib al WacUdi^ p. 13; Tabari, p. 22. 

J It is difficult to express, in any language but the Arabic, the idea con- 
veyed by iyUto It was a vain-glorious practice of the Arabs, which 
consisted in one party challenging another, and claiming to be more noble 
and renowned, brave and generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facts 
and witnesses to prove his ambitious pretensions, and thc arbiter judged 
accordingly. 

§ Katib al Wackidi, p. 13J; Tabari, p. 24. Thc Mahometan historians 
say that “ This was the beginning of thc enmity between Hashim and 
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Hasliim was now advanced in years when, on a mercantile , 

" ^ incBts oOffit 

journey to the north, he visited Medina with a party of the at Moduia; 

Coreish. As he traded there in the ^^Nahathean* market,” lie 
was attracted by tlie graceful figure of a female who from an 
elevated position wiis directing her people how to buy and sell 
for her. She was discreet, and withal comely, and made a tender 
impression upon the heart of Hashim. He enquired of the 
citizens whether she was married or single; and they answered 
that she had been married to Ohciha, and had. borne him two 
sons, but that he had divorced her. The dignity of the lady, 
they added, was so great amongst her people that she would not 
marry, unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns and have at pleasure the power of divorce. 

This was Salma daughter of Amr, a Khazrajite of tlie Bani Najjar. f 

Ilashim thereupon demanded her in marriage; and she con- and raames 
sented, for she was well aware of his renown and noble birth. So 
he married her; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan. He also invited some of the 
Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return southwards, Ilashim carried 

Omeya,” meaning between the Omeyads and Abbassides. Mystenously to 
lUubtrate this predestined enmity, it is pretended that Ilashim and Abd 
Shams (Omeya’s father) were twins; that the first bom came forth with 
his finger adhering to the forehead of his fellow; and tliat on being 
severed, blood flowed from the wound. The soothsayers were consulted, 
and said that there would be bloodshed between them or their descendants. 

Tabai i, p. 23. The Secretary of Wackidi docs not give this legend. It 
is an evident Abassidc fable. 

The envy of Omeya, and the rivalry between the branches of Hasbiin 
and Abd Shams, need no such recondite illustration. It was the natural 
result of the retention of power and office by one of two collateral lines. 

The HasbimitCj iiad the chief dignities of jiroviding water and food foi 
the jiilgrims. The Omeyads possessed only the leadership in battle. What 
more natiu*al than that tlie latter should envy the former ? 

* That one of the marts at Medina should have been then currently called 
by this name is jiroof tliat the Nabatheans must have had extensive mer- 
cantile dealings so far south os Medina. This corresponds with the con- 
clusions aiTivcd at in chap. ii. p. c\xv. 

t Mention has already been nude in the picccding cliaptoi (j». ccxxmi.) 
of Olieiha, and also of Salma. 
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him liis bride with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy 
advanced, she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there 

A.D. 497. brought forth a son who, because much white hair covered his 
infantile head, was called Sheba al Hamd.* Not long after, 
Hashim made another expedition to the north, and while at 
Ghazza (Gaza) sickened and died. The event occurred early in 
the sixth century.f 

fetched hi? Ilashim left his dignities to Al Muttalib,^ his elder brother, 

* Katib a I WackiJi, p. 14; Tabari^ p. 15. The account of the latter 
varies somewhat from the Secretary of Wackidi. Tabari makes Hashim on 
his visit to Medina to abide in the house of Arar, Salma’s father, where he 
saw and fell in love with the comely widow. She made tlic stipulation that 
she was not to bring forth a child except in her father’s house. Hashim, 
after contracting the alliance, pioceedcd on his journey to Syria, and the 
marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried Salma to 
Mecca, These fact*-, and the birth of Slieba at Medina^ are not mentioned 
by the Secretary. 

Hashim’s death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Sheba, as he is said to have had another child by Salma, a daughter called 
Ruckeya who died in infancy; but it is possible she may have been born 
before Sheba. Hashim had aiiothci daughter of the same name by another 
wife. He apiicars to have had iii all five wives, by i\hom four sons and five 
daiigliters were bom to him, Kutib al Wuckidi^ ibidem. But the only child 
of any note was Sheba, Abd al Miittidib. 

Hashim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprengcr 
has satisfactorily shown that the absurd tradition of his being at his death 
only twenty or twenty-five years old, originated in a coiTupt copy of a 
tradition in Wackidi, where it is stated that Abu liuhniy who earned back 
the property left by Hashim at Gaza to his family at Mecca, was then only 
twenty years old. 

Sprenger, however, seems tome wrong in attributing the name of “Sheba” 
to IlushinCs being grey-headed when Sulma boie him a son. The view 
taken in the text is that of native authority, and is besides the most natural. 

•f M. C. de I’crcev.U consideis that Hashim died A.D. 510, and supposes 
Sheba to have been then thirteen years old (having been born A. D. 497.) 
But Tabari makes the lad only seven or eight jears of age when, some time 
later, he quitted Medina, (p. 15). Hashim may therefore have died carher. 

1 follow M. C. de Porceval in placing Sheba (AImI al Muttalib’s) birth in 
497 A.D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A.l). Sprengcr, by lunar 
years, brings the calculation of his birth to 500 A.D., but the luiii-solar 
system of M. C. de I’erceval is to be preferred. 

J Al Muttulib and Hashim, and their descendants, combined and kept 
together on the one side; as did Abd Sliains and Naufal, and their de- 
scendants, on the other. Each body, the Secretary of Wackidi adds, in all 
their proceedings acted “ as one hand.” 
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who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splendid a 
style as to deserve the epithet Al Faidli^ “the Munificent.” 
Meanwhile, his little nephew Sheba was growing up, under the 
care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years after his 
brother’s death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller from 
Medina, who described in glowing terms the noble bearing of the 
young Meccan. Al Muttalib’s heart smote him because he had 
so long left his brother’s son in that distant locality, and he set 
out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Arrived at Medina, he 
enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 
the boys of the city. He knew him at once from his likeness to 
his father, embraced and wept over him, and clothed him in a 
suit of Yemen nument. Ilis mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 
to her house, but he refused to untie a knot of his camel’s accou- 
trements until he had carried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was 
taken by surprise at the proposal, and passionate in her grief; 
but Al Muttalib reasoned with her, and explained the great 
advantages her son was losing by absence from his father’s 
house. Seeing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, after 
Al Muttalib had sojourned vrith her three days, he set out with 
his nephew upon his journey homewards. He reached Mecca 
during the heat of the day. As the inhabitants, sitting in the 
shade of their houses, saw him pass with a lad by his side, they 
concluded that he had purchased a slave, and exclaimed Abd Al 
Muttalib ! — “ lo, the servant of Al Muttalib 1” “ Out upon you,” 
said he; “it is my nephew, ShOba, the son of Amr (llashim.)” 

And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore — Origin of tho 
. « -r 1 name ai 

“ By my life! it is the very same. In this incident is said to MuUaub, 
have originated the name of Abd al Muttalib, by which the 
eon of Hashim was ever after called.* 


* Kntih al Wachdiy pp. 14-15; Tabari, pp. 15-17. The accounts vary 
considerably. The former makes Thabit, father of the Poet Hassan, to bring 
to Abd al Muttahb the tidings of his nephew; the latter makes a Meccan of 
the Cani al Haiith U) do so. Tabari also varies (p. 16) in reprebcntiiig Al 
Muttalib as eanying olF his nephew clandestinely, and thus omits the inter- 
view with Salma; but at p. 17 he gives another account moic like Wrickidi*h. 
lie also makes Al Muttalib at first icprescnt his nephew at Mecca to be reu/Zy 
his slave, and then surprise tho Corcibh by leading him about the stieets of 
Mecca well dressed, and proclaiming that he was Hashim’s son. 
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Mutt^ib Mutlalib proceeded in due time to instal liis nephew in 

obtiiins the possession of his father’s property; but Naufal, another uncle, 

poewesslonof . ^ ^ i 

his paternal interposed, and violently deprived him of the paternal estate, 
through Abd al Mutlalib (who a2)pcars now to have reached the years of 
nlatmiLf discretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the 
from Medina, usurpation of his rights; but they declined to interfere. He 
then wote to his maternal relatives at Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of the Bani 
Najjur, with Abu Asad at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Muttalib went forth to meet them, and invited them to his house; 
but Abu Asad refused to alight until he had called Naufal to 
account, lie jiroceoded straightway to the yard of the Holy 
House, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Corcish. Naufal arose to offer welcome ; but tlie stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sw^ord sternly declared that he 
would plunge it ‘within him unless he forthwith reinstated tlie 
orphan in his rights. The oppressor was daunted, and agreed 
to the concession, which w^as ratified by oath before the assembled 
Corcish.* 


There seems some reason to doubt the origin to wliicli the name of Abd 
al Mutlalib is attributed. But as it is universally received by Malioinctaii 
wnicis, I have thought it best to adopt it iii the text. There is a good deal 
of fragmentaiy poetry on the subject. The follo^vJng lines describe Al 
j\Iultalib^s emotion when he recognized his ncjdiew at Medina — 

aSLc—— ^ 

Katih al Wachidi, p. 14. 

* See Tahari, pp. 17-21 These incidents are not given by Wackidi, 
and thcic IS ground lor su8})cctiiig at tlic least cxaggciation in them, fiom 
the Abbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omejad branch. 

Abd al Muttalib being represented as liiiriself as'^citor of Jiis rights, and 
as sending a message to his Medina relatives (which is given by Tabari as a 
jioetical fiagment, p. 20), wc must regal d him as now grown up. But I 
do not see any ground for holding the riglils of which lie was dispossessed to 
he those of entcitaiiimg the pilginns, as Sjnenger supposes. Life of Mo- 
Jiammedj j). 30. In that case wc should hii-ve to considei his uncle, Al Mut- 
lalil), as dead, whicli fiom the iiaii.ilive docs not ajipcai likely. The whole 

fVanousiead yj; -! 
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Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey to 
Ypmpn*’*^ and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of succeeds to 

^ 1 .1 -I . .the office of 

entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long tune he was destitute of piovidnipfor 
power and influence ; and having but one son to assist him in the 
assertion of his claims, he found it diflicidt to cope with the 
opposing faction of the Coreisli. It was during this period that 
he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding it laborious 
to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, and store it 
in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by tradition of the 
existence of a weU in tlie vicinity, he made diligent searcli, and at 
last came upon the circle of its venerable masoniy.f It was a iic discovers 
remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, wlien a rich and incessant well zam- 
streara of commerce flowed in tliis direction. Centuries had elapsed 
since the trade had ceased, and with it followed the desertion of 
Mecca, and the neglect of the wcU. It was choked up either acci- 
dentally or by design, and the remembrance of it Avas so indis- 
tinct that the site even was now unknown. Mecca had again 

story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, with some 
degree of doubt. 

* Tradition states that Hashim was the first of Abd Mcnafs sons that 
died; tlicn Abd Shams in Mecca, where he was Imried, at Ajyad; then Al 
Muttahb as above; and lastly, Naiifal at Salman in Irac. See Tabari^ j). 2.5. 

f IMtdmif p. 21; Kdttb al Wdcltdi, p. 15. Tlie event is enciiclcd by a 
lialo of miraculous associations. Abd al Muttalib receives in a vision the 
heavenly behest to dig for the well, couched m enigmatical phrases, which 
after several repetitions he at last coraprehends. The Corcish assemble to 
watch li is labours, his pick-axo stiikcs upon the ancient masonry, and he 
utters a loud Tahbir (Allahu Akbar, — Great is the Lord!) The Coreisli 
then insist on being associated with him in the possession of the well Abd 
al Muttalib resists the claim, which they agree to refer to a female soothsayer 
in the highlands of Syna. On then journey thitlier, their water is expended 
in a wild desert where no springs arc to be found. They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, when lo! the camel of Abd al Mut- 
tttlib strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightway gushes forth. 

The Coreifeh, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge that God hail by 
this miracle shown tliat the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Mut- 
talib, and they all rctm n in jieace to Mecca. The dispute about tlie gazelles 
and other property is represented as following the aliove incident. After an 
absurd story of this sort, what rejiauce is to be placed on the Secictiuy's 
judgment or common sense? Sprengor has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fables into his legendary chapter. Lifr of Mohammed^ p. 58. 
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risen to a comparatively prosperous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well was an auspicious token of still increasing advancement. 
Ciaim^of the As Abd al IMuttalib, Jiided by his son Llurith, dug deeper and 
negatived by deeper, hc came upon the two golden gazelles, with the swords 
the Kaaba. and suits of armour buried there by the Jorhomito king more 
than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them. They asserted 
their right also to the well itself, which they declared had been 
possessed by their common ancestor Ishmael. Abd al Muttalib 
was not powerful enough to resist the oppressive claim ; but he 
agreed to refer their several pretensions to the decision of the 
arrows of IIobal, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.* 
Lots were cast for the Kaaba and for the respective claimants. 
The gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and the swords and 
suits of annour to Abd al Muttalib, while the arrows of the 
Coreish were blank.j The Coreish acquiesced in the divine 
decision, and relinquished their pretensions to the well. Abd al 
Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates of gold, and fixed them 
by way of ornament to the door of the Kaaba. J He hung up the 

* Tlic of Hobal was over the well or hollow witlun the Kaaba. 

In this eavity were preserved the offerings and other trcasuiesof the temple. 
Tahari^ p. 6. 

t The Kiitib al Wackidi is the only authority who states the number of 
the ^^eapons, viz., seven sword% and five suits of aimoui, p. 15. The story 
of their being buiied here by Modhad, the last Jorhomite king, has been 
related in preecding chap, p cxc\ iii. 

In casting the lots on Ibis occasion, six arrows wei e list'd ; two yellow for 
the Kaaba; two black for Abd al Muttalib; and two white for the Coieish. 
Htshami, p. 23. The mode of casting the arrows is described by Tabari 
(p. 6), and by M. C. do Perceval, Essaif vol. i pp. 261-265. There were 
ordinarily seven arrows on which fixed responses were written, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or 
political, referred to the god; — ^whether in digging for water, circumcising a 
lad, fixing his paternity, taking a wife, going to war, coneluding a treaty, &c. 
Tlie lots were cast into a bag, and drawn by the minister of the Temple. 
In the present case, there was a separate drawing apparently for each article, 
or set of articles, the arrow first drawn gaining the lot. 

t These were soon after stolen by three Coicishite^, but recovered. Rattb 
al Wackidi, p. ISJ; Tabari (p. 73) gives an account of a sacrilegious theft 
which is probably the same. As a punishment, the chief offender had his 
hands cut off, and one of the Coreish was expatnated for ten years. 
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swords before the door as a protection to the treasures within; 
but at the same time added a more eflectnal guard in the slisipe of 
a lock and key, which (is is said) were made of gold. 

The plentiful How of fresh water, soon apparent in the well ^ 

Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and this alone resorted to.* From 
it alone, Abd al Muttahb supplied the pilgrims ; and the water 


* The character of the water is a question of some curiosity anil interest 
as bearing on the origin of the city. “ It seems probable,” says Burkhardt, 
“ that the town of Mecca owes its origin to tins well; for many miles round 
no sweet water is found; nor is thcic in any jiart of the country so copious a 
supply.” Travels in Arabia, p. 145. Yet oiimions vary so strangely as to 
its being fit for use that I can account for die contiiulictions only by the 
proverbial cajiriciousness of tlie taste for water. I will cai cfully note the 
authorities on the subject, 

Bartcma (1503 A.D.) says;— “In (he myddest thereof (of a ‘turret*) is a 
well of three score and teniie cuhitcs deepe; the water of this well is infected 
with saltpetre or saltuitrc,” 13m ton, voL ii, p. 366. 

Jos. Pitts (1680 AD.) wiites;— “Beer cl Zem Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water .... They report that it is as sweet as milk; but, for 
my jiart, I could perceive no other taste in it than in common water, cxcejit 
that it was somewhat brackish. The Hagges when they coniefirbt to Mecca 
diiiik of it unreasonably; by which means they aie not only much puiged, 
but their flesh breaks out all in pimples; and Ibis they call the purging of 
their spiritual con ujitions.” Ibid. p. 392. He adds iii a note, — “ The v, oithy 
Moils. Thereiiot saith that the waters of Mecca aic bittci ; but I never found 
them so, but as sweet and good as any others, for aught as I could jHirccive.** 
Ibtd, p. 393. 

Ah Bey says; — “The well is about seven feet eight inches in diameter, 
and fifty-six feet deej) to the surface of the water.” He adds that the water 
“ is rather hiackish and heavy, but vciy limpid. Notwithstanding the dejah 
of the well, and tlie heat of the climate, it is hotter when fiist dra^vu up than 
tile air ... . It is wholesome, nevertheless, and so abundant that at the iieiiod 
of the pilgi image, thuU gh there were thousands of pitchers full drawn, its 
level was not sensibly diminished.” (vol. ii. p. 81). 

The other wells in the city,— which he sa) she “ examined particuhiily,”— 
“ arc all of the same depth; and the water is of the same teinpcrature, tnste, 
and clearness, as that of Zcmzom,” lie iherefoic believes them all to oiigi- 
nate in “one sheet,” supplied by the filtration of ram water* but lus testi- 
mony IS mingled with some degree of leligious fen our. Tlie city A\eIJs lie 
says “ spring from the same source as the nater of /cmzcni, they liavc the 
siiinc virtue in di awing down the divine favour and bicN'iiig as the iiiiia- 
culous well. God lie praised for it! '* Ibtd, p. 98, 
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itself soon began to share in the sacredness of the Kaaba and 
its rites. The fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began 


But Sale on the authority of Edriai, states that the springs of Mecca “ are 
bitter and unfit to drink, except only the well Zemzem; ” Prd, Disc.'p. 4, 
And witli this agrees the testimony of Burkhordt, who with reference to the 
former, writes ; — “ The well water is so brackish that it is used only for culinary 
purposes, except during the time of pilgrimage when the lowest class of Hadjys 
dnnk it.” Travels^ p. 106. When the conduit from Arafat is out of repair, 
then “during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity; a small 
skin of water (two of which a person may carry) being often sold for one shilling 
— a very high price among Arabs.” Hid. p. 107. The names of some of the 
wells and their diggers are mentioned by M. C. de Perceval, i. p. 262. 

Burkhardt ascertained that the level of Zemzcm continues the same even 
when there is the greatest drain on its waters, by comparing the length of 
the bucket-rope in the morning, and again in the evening. The Turks re- 
gard this as a miracle, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
but by every family in the city, for drinking and ablution, though held too 
sacred for culinary purposes. He learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry “ that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that the 
water is therefore supplied by a subterraneous nvulct. The water,” he adds, 
“ is heavy in its taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs veiy much from that of the brackish wells dis- 
persed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, resembling 
in this respect many other fountains in the Hejaz,” Travels, p. 144. Else- 
where he says; — “however holy, its water is heavy to the taste and impedes 
digestion.” Ihid. p. 106. 

The testimony of Burton is strongly unfavourable. “ To my taste,” he 
says, “it was a salt-bitter, which was exceedingly disagreeable.” Vol. ii. 
p. 393. And again; — “ It is apt to cause diarrhoea and boils, and I never 
saw a stranger dnnk it without a wry face . . . .The flavour is a salt-bitter, 
much resembling an infusion of a tea-sjjoonful of Ei>8om salts in a large 
tumbler of tepid water. Moreover it is exceedingly “ heavy” to the taste. 
Por this reason Turks and other strangers prefer rain collected together in 
cisterns and sold for five farthings a gugglet.” Vol. ui. p. 202, note. 

Burton adds that os the water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, «iy one may now-a-days judge of its taste for himself. But the 
flavour of stale water bottled up for months would not be a fair criterion of 
the same water freshly drawn. All Bey who bottled some of it describes “the 
interior surface” of the bottles as “completely covered with small bubbles of 
extremely subtile air, resembling the {mints of needles. When 1 shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves into one 
bubble of the size of a grey pea.” Vol. ii. p. 81. 

I have met with nothing to justify the verdict of Sale that it “ cannot be 
drank for any continuance.” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
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to -wax greater and greater; a large family of powerful sons rm^ntyof 
added to bis dignity; be became, and continued to bis death, MuttaUb. 
tbe virtual chief of Mecca.* 

A strange calamity threatened to embitter bis prosperity, nis youngest 
During his early troubles, while supported by his only son ll^ith, ransomed 
he had felt so strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending by 
with the large and influential families of his opponents, as to vow 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he would 
devote one of them to the Deity. Years roUed on, and the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of whom daily reminded him of his vow. He bade his 
sons accompany him to the Kaaba; each was made to write his 
name upon a lot, and the lots were made over to the Intendant of 
the temple, who cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon Abdallau, the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al 
Muttalib’s sons. The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs 
be kept, but how else should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial 
knife? His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
ten camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. If the Deity 
should accept the ransom, the father need not scruple to spare liis 
son. But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it was cast between him and twenty camels. 

At each successive trial Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the 
stake, but the Deity appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious 
ofiering, and to require the blood of his son. It was now the 


Upon the whole it may be concluded tliat the water though somewhat 
brackish and unpleasant to the taste of most who are unaccustomed to drink 
it, IS Jit for use, 

* Sprenger consiaers that the Omeyad family had the pre-eminence. “ It 
is certain that Harb, and after liim Abu Soflan, surpassed the family of 
Hashim in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs of Mecca’* 
(p. 31). Notwitlistanding Sprenger’s great authority, I beheve Abd al Mut- 
taJib to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equality among the several families; there was no real Chief over tlio whole 
city. “ Sheba al Hamd, the same is Abd al Muttalib, was the Chief of the 

Coreish until his death.” <^1 n JCdiib al 

Wdckidtf p. 14 . 
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tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last fell upon them. The father joyfully released 
Abdallah from his impending fate ; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marwa. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them ; and the residue was left to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttiihb’s family refused to taste 
of them. It was this Abdallah who became the father of the 
Prophet.* 


* The above account is from Kutih al WucLidi, p. 16. See also a paper 
in the Zeitsdiiift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Geselhchaft^ vii. i. p. 34. 
Abd al Muttalib had six daughters, and it was one of them who nmde the 
proposal to cast lots for the camels. 

Wackidi, however, gives another account, which is that commonlj re- 
ceived. Cnf. IHahumiy ig. 24; Tahari^ pp. 6-11; M, C, de Perceval Yol. i. 
pp. 264-267; WeiU p. 8. According to this version, the Coreish held 
back Abd al Muttalib, just as he was about to plunge the knife into his son, 
and offcied to give a ransom, but he would not listen; at last they jiersuadcd 
him to lefer the matter to a divineress at Kheibar, who indicated the plan 
of ransom described in the text. Whatever may have been the facts of the 
the case, they have been greatly over coloured and distorted by tradition, so 
much so, that Sprciiger has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. T believe however the story to have some foundation of fact. 
It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire invention 
of such a talc; because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, the 
illegality of Avhich rcndeied it null and void. Tabari, p. 5. The incident 
was no doubt subsequently dressed up into its present romantic form; a 
rO'.emblancc was then pretended between it and Abraham’s intended sacri- 
lice of Ismael ; and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was “ the son of 

saciificcs.” Hut the simple desire to establish such 

an analogy, had there been no facts to found the story on, would have led to 
a very different fiction , for Abraliani was commanded to offer uji his son, 
and the Mahometans believe ho acted piously in obeying; whereas they 
hold Abd al Muttalib, who was borne out by no such divine order, to have 
been wrong both in the vow, and m his attempt to fulfil it. 

There appears, indeed, to be grave reason for doubting whether the vow 
was really to immolate a son, and whether it w as followed by any actual 
attempt to put a sacrifice of human life into execution. Human sacrifices 
to the Deity, so far as native tradition enables ns to form an opinion, were 
unknown in Mecca. The truth I suppose to bo that Abd al Muttalib vowed 

that he wmuld devote a son to Ilobal. jj , would probably be th« 

word employed; and the idea of a son devoted to the service of God(nNa7ai- 
lenc) might have become known among the Arabs from its currency amonp 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib excited the envy Abd ai 
of the house of Omeya, whose son Ilarb, following the example of unsucc^* 
his father,* challenged his rival to a trial of their respective merits, chafienged 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment jjf oSoya!” 
was committed to a Coreishite, who declared tliat Abd al Muttalib 
was in every respect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, 

the Jews. But the custom, however natural to the Judaical system, would not 
mould Itself to the spurious and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba. How wjis the 
devotion of a son to the service of God to be carried out at Mecca? The 
question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of the sons. In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress, and by her direction 
to the oracle, in order that the victim might be ransomed. The w ann imagi- 
nation of the traditionists has conjured up a theatrical scene with the sacri- 
licial knife, which it is probable never existed. 

The sacnficc of liuman beings in Arabia was only incidental; where, as 
in the case of violent and cruel tyrants it is alleged to have been done 
uniformly and on principle^ the authority seems doubtful. Of the former 
class, are the immolation of a Gliassamde prince to Venus by Mundzir,king 
of Hira; see above p. clxxviii. and M, G, de Peicevaly vol u. p. 10 1 ; and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his “ evil day,” in expiation of the mui der 
of two friends;” ibid, p. 104, et seq ; and PococLe's Spec. History oj Arabia, 
p. 73. Of the second description, is the uncertain talc of one Naaman sacri- 
ficing men with his own liand to the deity, Evagi lus vi. 21 ; and Pococke's Spec. 
p. 87; and the story of Porphyry that at Dumactha (Dumat al Jandal?) kut* 
kroQ iKaffTov rraida Wvav. See two notes of Gibbon (chap. 1.) on this subject. 

He appears to believe in the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia, but in refer- 
to the case before us, he adds with his usual discrimination: “ the danger and 
escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact.” 

The allusions which we meet with to jire-islamite infanticide refer to its 
mo=;t ordinary form ivhcie chddrcn aie killed to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them, and in the case of female infants to the ])ossibility 
in a barb.irous country of then dishonour. Thus Zeid “ the EiKpiirer” dis- 
couiaged the killing of daughters, saying “I will t them.” Kdtib al 
Wdchdi, p. 255. So Coran vi. 137, 151; — “and kill not your offspring on 
account of poverty; W e shall provide for them and for you.” Also Sura xvi i 
31, “And kill not your children for fear of want, We shall jirovidc for 
them and for you, verily the killing of them is a great wickedness.” 

The dislike of infant daughters and disappointment at then birth was con- 
nected with the same feelings as lead the Rajpoots of India to infanticide. 

See Sura Ivi. 57-.'59 : also Ixxxi. 8, and Sale's note. 

In the first pledge of Ackaba, the men of Medina bound tliemsel\(‘s 
among other things “ that they would not kill their clilldrcii ” 

I can find no notice in tradition or elsewhere connecting the jiracticc witli 
immolation to the Deity or any religious rite. 

♦ See aliove, p. ccl. 
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and abandoned the society of his opponent, whose companion he 
had previously been. Thus the ill feeling between the branches 
of llSshim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* * * § 

MuttSib Muttalib gained an important increase of stability to 

enters into his party by concluding a defensive league with the Khozaite 
league with . * . ° ° ^ 

KhoS! iiihabitants of Mecca.T They came to him and represented that, 

as their quarters adjoined, such a treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al Muttalib was not slow in perceiving 
this. With ten of his adherents he met the Khozilites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faitli. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House, No 
one from the family of Omeya was present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until thus published.^ The combination 
was permanent, and in after times proved of essential service to 
Mahomet. 


Ain-aha, the In the year 570 A.D., or about eight years before the death of 

\ iceroy, in- Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca by 
vadcs Mecca, , , , 

670A.D., Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. § In the previous 

* Katthal Wachdi, p. 16 j Tahai i, p. 25 ; Sprenger^ p. 31. Nofail, the umpire, 
was of tlie stock of the Baiii Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story miicli 
resembles that of Hashim’s contest with Omciya, and one is half tempted to 
think it may he a simnous rc-production of it, the more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches. But the suspicion is not sufficiently great to 
deprive the narrative of a place m our text. When llarb gave up the 
society of Abd al Muttalib, “he took up that of Abdallah ibn Jodaan of the 
branch of Ttiym, son of Murra,” wlio will be mentioned farther hdow. 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
Muttalib and a chief of Taif, on account of a spi ing of water claimed by the 
former. A soothsayer, of the Baui Odzar iu the south of Syria, decided in 
favour of Abd al Muttalib; but the story is accompanied by several mar- 
vellous and suspicious incidents. Thus on the journey northwards, a fountain 
of water gushes from a spot struck by tlic heel of Abd al Muttalib s camel, 
— an evident rc-production of the legend of Abd alMuttalib’s similar journey 
for the settlement of the claims of the Corcish against him. 

f For the Khozaitcs sec the preceding chap. p. cxcviii. 

J Katih al Wackidi^ p. 15^, Sprengcr^ p. 31. There were present seven 
of the immediate family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two other grand- 
sons of Hashim. 

§ The authorities arc KMt al Wacktdi, pp. 16]-! 7, and Htshdmi, 
pp. 15-19. M. C. de Terccval has given the ciicumstances of this cxi>e- 
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chapter* it has been related that Abraha built at Sanaa a magni- 
ficent cathedral ; that the Arabs, jealous of an attempt to divert 
thither the pilgrimage of their tribes, treated despitefully his emis- 
saries and even the building itself; and that the enraged viceroy- 
resolved to attack Mecca and raze its temple to the ground. Upon 
this enterprise he set out with a considerable army. In its train 
was led an elephant; — a circumstance for Arabia so singular and 
remarkable, that the Commander, his host, the invasion, and the 
year, to this day are called by the name “ of the Elephant.”j’ A 
prince of the old Himyar stock, with an army of Arab adherents, 
was the first to oppose the advance of the Abyssinian. PTe was 
defeated, but his life was spared, and he followed the camp as a 
prisoner. Arrived at the northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was 
attacked by the Bani Khathtlm, a tribe descended from Maadd,J 
under the command of Nofail ; he too was discomfited, and 
escaped death only on condition of guiding the Abyssinian army. 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to Tfiif, three days’ march from 
Mecca ; but its inhabitants, the Bani Thackif, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to 
destroy and, so far from opposing the project, would furnish him 
with a guide. § For this purpose they sent a man called Abu 
Kughill, and the viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu Rughill died; and centuries after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 

dition in more detail than the character of the tiuditions seems to 'warrant. 
VoL i pp. 268-279. 

♦ p. clxiii. 

t Wackidi gives a traxlition (p, 19) that there were thirteen elephants with 
the army, besides this famous one called Malimud ; and that the latter was the 
only one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But this would 
seem to oppose the tenour of tradition generally on the subject. Wackidi adds 
that Abraha sent to Abyssinia for the famous elephant Mahmud expressly to 
join his expedition. 

t See Table, chap. lii. p. cxcv. 

§ They had an idol, Lat, of their own, wliich they honoured nearly in 
the same way as the Meccans did that at the Kaaba. Ilishamt,]}. 16. They 
were always looked upon iis jealous of the superior fame of Mecca and its 
shnne. 
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and prepares From Mughammis Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with a 

the'^u, body of troops to scour the Telnima, and caiTy off what cattle 
they could find. Tlicy were successful in the raid, and among 
the plunder secured two hundred camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca; — “ Abraha,” its message ran, “ had no desire to do them 
injury. His only object was to demolish the Kaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without sliedding the blood of any.” The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by force of anns; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
embassy prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Meccan tnbes* to repair to the viceroy’s camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraha restored his plun- 
dered camels; but he could obtain from him no satisfactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.']' The chiefs who accompanied him 


* Of these the chiefs of the Baiii Bukr and Hodzcil are mentioned. This 
Bam Bakr was not the tribe collateial with the Taghlibites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Monut, son of Kmaua, and iiemly allied 
to the Coicish. See jneceding chap. p. cxcm. 

t lie IS said to have descended fiom his throne and scaled himself by 
Abd al Muttnlil). But many of tliese details were j)robably invented by tbc 
tr.ulitionist to glorify the grand-father of the jirojiliet. Abraha is said to 
have asked him what favour he could do him. Abd al Miillalib lepbcd, 
“to restore to linn his camels.” The viceroy wms moitificd. “I looked 
ujKm thee,” said he, “at fiist with admiiatioii: but now thou u‘ke^t as a 
favour the reluni of thiiic own property, and nnikest no solicitation icgaidmg 
the Holy House which is thy gloiy, and the pillar of thine oami religion and that 
of thy forefathers.” Abd al Muttalib answered . — “ Of the camels 1 am myself 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: as foi the Kauha^ avothei h its 
Master who will suiely defend it;* and to him I commit its defence.” The 
speech of Abraha is convenient for the traditionists, as affording them an 
occasion to add Abd al Muttalib’s prophetical defiance; but it is not the 
speech of a Prince who came to destroy the Kaaba, and whoso object was 
to depreciate and not to extol it. Tlie conversation is evidently fabricated. 

♦ Compare the attack on the Delphian temple by tlie Persian army, {Herod vlii. 87); anti 
hy the Gauls under Brennus, (/VtiMrrwws, x 23'. On botli occasions the Orotic declared 
that the god “was able to defend bis own.’* 1'lic slaugliter occi.sioned by the flic fioin 
heaven, and the fallirg of the rocks from Parnassus aie also analogous points 
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offered a third of the wealth of the Teh^tma if he would desist 
from his designs against their temple, but he refused. The nego- 
tiation was broken off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. 

The people, by the advice of Abd al Muttalib, made preparations 
for retiring in a body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity on the 
day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib leaned upon 
the ring of the door of the Elaaba, he is said to have prayed to 
the Deity thus aloud; — Defend oh Lord thine own House, and 
suffer not the Cross to triumph over the Kaabal” This done, he 
relaxed his hold, and betaking himself with the rest to the neigh- 
bouring heights, watched what the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp but is 
of the Viceroy. It broke out with deadly pustules and frightful by^e^^^ 
blains, and was probably an aggravated form of small-pox. In 
confusion and dismay the army commenced its retreat. Aban- 
doned by their guides, they perished among the valleys, and a 
flood (such is the pious legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven 
swept off multitudes into the sea. The pestilence alone is however 
a cause quite adequate to the effects described.^ Scarcely any 

It is enough throughout the narrative to admit the main events without 
believing the details of every speech and conversation, as the effort is patent 
to magnify Abd al Muttahb, Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dzu Nafas, (the Himyar pnnee taken pnsoner as noticed in the 
text, p. cclxiii.) whose friendship he had formed m his mercantile expeditions 
to Yemen. See M, C, de Perceval, vol. i, p. 214. It was on one of these 
expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt m Yemen to dye 
his hair black. The people of Mecca were dch’ghled with his unexpectedly 
juvenile appearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. Kdtib al 
Wdclidt, p. i5i; Sprenger, p. 86. Wackidi represents Abd al Muttalib as 
witlidrawing from Mec~- on Abraha’s approach to Hira (Jcbcl Ndr, after- 
wards Mahomet’s sacred retreat), and from tlicncc letting loose his 200 
recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in the hope that some one of the 
enemy might injure them iu the Tehama, and the Deity be thereby prompted 
to revenge the insult u^wn the enemy’s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, arc highly coloui’ed by legendaiy growth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supernatural air over the retreat 
of Abraha. 

t No one appears to have pursued the retreating army. They sought 
Nofail to guide them back; but in the confusion he esca])ed to one of the 
m m 
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o]U‘ iccovered who had once been smitten by it; and Abraha 
himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died miserably on 
his return to Sanfi.* 


'-nmnmdiTis heights, whence, it is pretended, he called out to the fugitives in 
tliese deiisnc lines;-^ 

“AVhither away are ye fleeing, and no one is pursuing! A1 Ashram 
(, Ahraha) is the vanipiishcd one, not the vaiKpiisher.’* Ihshami^ ]>. 18. 

A (.unTcinporary poet, a Corcishitc named Ahdalla, son of Zili.ira, estunales 
the killeil at the inercdihle number of 60,000, in these verses. — 

M, C, de Pei revolt vol. i. p. 280. 

His hf)d\ was covered with pustules and, as they dropped oflT, matter 
floued lorth followed by blood. “He became like an unfledged bird, and 
(lid not die until hi> lieart separated from his chest ” Hisluhni, p. 18. This 
is. manifestlv ovei -drawn. 

The aetouuts of Wdckidi and Hi&lumi leave no room to question the nature 
(d the dis(*ase as having been a pestilential form of small-pox Wackidi, 
.ifter dcsenbing the calamity in tlie fanciful style of the Coian, adds — 

“ And that wa^ the fin^t beginning of tin smail~jx)r, and the pu'itulat disea^e^ 
and a certain kind of bitter tiee^ (p. 17). Similarly llishami; — 

• 4Js<;sv31 jJ^l 

wold iUuaJl signifies likewise “small stones,” and the name os ax)phcd 
to the smull-j)ox is probably derived from the gravelly ajipcarance and 
Ic cling ol the hard pustules; such a feeling is believed to he common at 
some stages of the disease, so much so that the patient on setting Ids foot lo 
the ground, feels as it he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
this denvation, without doubt gave rise to the poetical description of the 
e\ent m the Coran. — “iiast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the army 
of the Elephant ^ Did he not cause their stratagem to miscarry"^ And he sent 
against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and 
made them like unto the stubble of which the cattle have taten,^* Sura cv. 
— Sec above cliap. i. p. Ixxx. Canon III. n. This passage, as Gibbon ucll 
says, IS “ the seed” of the marvellous details given regarding Abraha’s 
defeat 

llnhami describes the stones showered uixin the enemy as being “like 
gi dins of corn and pulse,”— ^ ""(l^ 18), and 
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The unexpected and seemingly miraculous disappointment 
the macmificent preparations of Abraha increased the reverence nomm 

^ , Ai* 1/^*1 11 -11. ceremonial 

with \vlnch throughout Arabia the Coreish and other inhabitants exceptions m 

° -1 -I r¥« 1 • 1 • 1 1 ^**‘*^*‘ 

of Mecca were regarded. They became vain-glonous, and sought faiour. 
to mark their superiority by the assumption of special duties 
and exemptions, “ Let us,’* they said, “ release ourselves from 


it is remarkable tliat the latter expression signifies also a species of deadly 
blain or pustule. 

It would seem that not all who were struck, (or sickened,) died; for 
Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca the rider (^Mahout) and the driver of the 

elephant j JjiSl ot the 

people; Ilishami^ p. 19. The story is the more hkely as blindness is a very 
common effect of small-pox. 

In certain ancient verses, said to have been written before the Hegira by 
Abu Cays a contemporary poet of Medina, in Older to stay the Coieishfioni 
doing violence to Mahomet, he enumerates God’s mercies to them, and 
alludes thus to the icpulse of Abiaha, without any of the usual miiaculous 
allusions. 70. 

j ^ bl Lcli 

* cjlot ^ * ‘-r’ji (J ) Vy 

The other miraculous iiart of the story is, that, when the array was about 
to advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khiithamite guide, whispered m the e.ir 
of the Klephiiiit It foitliwitli s.it down, and no peisuasion or compulsion 
would induce it to stir a step towaids Mecca, while it would readily jiiocoisl 
in every other direction. The germ of this stoiy lies in a saying of aM.>Iio- 
mot’s at lloileibiii. IIis camel sat down there fatigued; and ns the place 
was at so coiivemcnl a distance from Mecca as to iircvcnt a eolhs’on 
between the Meccans and bis army, Mahomet took advantage of theeiicum- 
stance and said: — “Nay I Al Caswa (that was his camel’s name) is not 
f.itigued; hat he that ret^trametf the Elephant from adoaucing vpon Meaa, 
the same hath held h . hack m /. so .” Kdlih al Wdekuh, p. 118J; Htshdmi, 

[). .321. Hence the tniditionists invented a vaiicty of stories dlustrative of 
the maimer iii which God WaIS supjiosed to have “held back the Eleplimii ” 

Yet Miihomet’s ineamng seems to have been simply metaphorical lie 
who by his providence restrained the elephant, or the possessor of the elcfili ii.i, 
fioni .advancing uixm Mecca, the same,” &c. It is possible th«it the l.ihlc of 
the elephant’s imwilliugnehS to move against Mecca may have been cuiicnt 
ill Maboiiiet’s time; but it is incomparably more likely to have btvii tlio 
fiction of the traditioiiists, growing out of tins s.iyiiig ot Malioiiict. 
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some of the observances imposed upon the multitude; and forbid 
ourselves some of the things which to them are lawful.’* Thus 
(says tradition) they gave up the yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
the ceremonial return therefrom, altliough they still acknowledged 
those acts to be an essential part of the “religion of Abraham,” 
and binding upon all others; they also denied themselves the use 
of cheese and butter while in the pilgrim garb; and, abandoning 
tents of camels’ hair, restricted themselves to tents of leather. 
Upon pilgrims who came from beyond the sacred limits (/iamrn), 
they imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such 
visitors, whether for the greater or the lesser pilgrimage, were 
forbidden to cat food brought from without the sacred boundary; 
and were compelled to make the circuit of the Kaaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestments provided only by the Meccans who formed 
the league.* This association, called the Homs, included the 
Coreish, the Bani Kinana a collateral branch,f and the Khoziiitcs. 
To them the privileges of the league were restricted. All others 
were subjected to the humiliation of soliciting from them food 
and raiment. J 

Proof of the There is some doubt as to 'whether these innovations were only 

tiniversaiity now introduced or existed from an earlier period. § Under any 
oftheMecciin ^ ^ 

Bupentition, 

• If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were 
available for them, they were pcmiitted to go through the ceremony in their 
own vestments; but they were to cast them oil’ immediately alter, and never 
again to use them. 

Tlie common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, circumambulated tlic 
Kaaba entirely naked: the women with a single loose shift only. 

t Including all the dcscendents of Kinana, sec preceding chap. p. exevi.; 
Katih al Wackidi, p. 121. 

t The word IloviSf says Wackidi, rcfcis to something new added to a 
religion; ibid. Its etymological derivation seems to be the bringing into 
play a fresh stringency in tlic pilgrim ceremonial, Sprengcr gi ves its meaning 
as the “alliance of certain tiilws by religion,” p. 3G. But this was only an 
incidental feature in the imposition of the new practices, and would not 
appear to be the essential and original idea. 

§ Ilishami says, “ I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innova- 
tion before or after tlic attack of Abraha,” ]>. 43. The Secretary of 
Wackidi places his account of the. Zfw/zs league, under the chapter of Cossai, 
but he does not say that it was introduced m his time. He mentions the 
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circumstances they give proof that the Meccan superstition was 
active and vigorous, and 'that its directors exercised a wonderful 
influence over the whole of Arabia * The practices then enforced 
were superseded only by Islam; and (adopting the latest date 
assigned for their introduction) they were maintained for more 
than half a century. The reverence for the Kaaba, which per- 
mitted the imposition of customs so unreasonable and oppressive, 
must necessarily have been grossly superstitious, as well as uni- 
versally prevalent. But the effect of the innovations themselves 
was perhaps adverse to the Meccan system. If the pilgrimage 
were really of divine appointment, what human authority could 
grant a dispensation to relax any part of its observances? and, in 
a country wliere the decent morality of Judaism and Christianity 
was known and respected, what could be gained by the outrage 
of forcing the female sex publicly to circumambulate the Kaaba 
in an insufficient dress, and the men entirely naked ? Here were 
points to which the Eeformer might fairly take exception ; and 
they would avail either as grounds for denouncing the entire 
superstition, or for insisting upon a return to the practices of a 
purer and more scrupulous age.f 

practice incidentallif, and rather in connection with tlie meaning of the word 
“ Coi eish,” and as showing that they formed a portion of the league. Hence 
no certain chronological deduction can he drawn from the position of the 
narrative, such parenthetical episodes being often thus irregularly introduced 
in the Arabian histories. Sprenger does not therefore go upon sure ground 
when he quotes Wackidi, as assigning the beginning of the custom to the 
era of Cossai; p. 36, note i. He sujiposes that the Homs jiracticcs being 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elephant; but the 
supposition is unnecessaiy. 

* I cannot understand on what principle Sprenger regards this Icagnc as 
a symptom of the dcchumg power of the Mcccan superstition, a vain effort 
which sought “ a remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram, the last spaik 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being 
extinguished,” p. 36. Tlio facts appear to convey a conclusion totally the 
reverse. 

t Mahomet was not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments. 
He abolished all the restrictions, os well as the relaxations, of tlie Homs 
league. Tlie practices arc indirectly reprobated in 'Sura ii., vv. 199-200, 
where he enforces tlie necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat; and in Sura vii., 
vv. 28 and 32, whore proper apparel is enjoined, and the free use of food 
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Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib.* 

There arose, as we have seen, upon the death of Cussai, two 
leading factions, the descendants respectively of his two sons, 
Abd al Dar and Abd Menaf. The former originally possessed all 
the public offices ; but since the struggle with Hilshim about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several import- 
ant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had now sunk 


and water. It is said tliat Mahomet himself, before he assumed the pro- 
phetical office, used to perform the pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing 
tJic provisions of the association. 

Besides the Homs, there Mere observed other superstitious practices, some 
of them with less hkehhood said to be modem innovations. Such were the 
arbitary rules regarding the dedication of camels as hallowed and cxcmiit 
from labour when they had come up to a certain standard of fruitfulness, 
nith curious subsidiary directions as to then flesh being wholly illicit, or 
lawful to men only in ccitaui circumstances, to >vomeii onl} in others. The 
dedicated mother camel was called Sdiba, (and in some cases Wastia, vrhich 
included goats or ewes); of the otfspring of a single camel, the eleventh 
female was termed Bahira; Hdmi^ w as the dedicated stallion. But Ibii Ishac 
and Ibn Hisham arc not agreed on the details of iliei»e customs. It is pre- 
tended that Amr Ibn Lohay(m the third century A.l).; see jircccdmg chap, 
pp. cxcviii. ccxii.) introduced tlic practice; but it no doubt grew up long 
before that time, and is founded as M. C. de Bcrccval saj s, in the afloction 
of the Ai’abs for the camel, and their reverence for those annuals which 
greatly added to the breed; vol. i. pj), 225-226; Sale, Prd. Dwc. pp. 151-153; 
UiMrni, jjp. 29-30. 

Mahomet iu\cighcd strongly against these arbitrary “distinctions which 
Goil had not enjoined.” See Sura V, v. 112; Sura VI. v. 144; i’araX. v. o. 

* Tlic iclation of the different brandies, ns well as the previous details ol 
the present diajitcr, will be elucidated by the following tabic. 

CObSAl 

1 

Al»d i Dar Abd Mknap 

Abd Sliains ]I Jbjm Mottolib 

Omeya Abd al Mottalib 

j j 

llarb AbiiTulib Abu iuUab Abdallah Abbas Hamza 

I ! 1 

AbuSpfyan MAHOMLl'. 

Muflvia. 
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into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices retained 
by them were still undoubtedly valuable, but they were divided 
among separate members of the family; the benefit of combi- 
nation was lost; and there was no steady and united effort to 
improve their advantages towards the acquisition of social influ- 
ence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of theProspentyof 

tliO dOSl'pCTlil"* 

descendants of Abd Mcnaf. Amongst these, again, two parties ants of Ai»d 
had arisen; the families, namely, of his sons Ufishim and Abd^^"^^' 
Shams. The grand offices of giving of food and water to the 
pilgrims secured to the Ilasliimites a commanding and a perma- ^ 
nent influence under the able management of Ilasliim, of A1 
Muttalib, and now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father llashim, was regarded as the chief of the Meccan Sheikhs. ^ 1 ,^. 

But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful 
connections, were jealous of the power of the Hilshimites, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 
their high position. One office, that of the Leadership in war, was 
secured by the Omeyad family, and contributed much to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successful in commerce, 
and l)y some is thought to have exceeded in influence and power 
even the stock of Hiishim.f 

But the Year of the Elephant” had already given birth to a ThcWrtii of 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distinc- 
tions both of Ilashimite and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the succeeding chapter will be devoted. 


* The custody of the Holy House, the Presidency in the Hall of Council, 
and privilege in war of binding the banner on the staff,— the offices seemed 
to the branch of Abd ul Loi,— might all have been turned to important 
account if the advice of their ancestor Cossai had been followed. But 
division of authority, want of ability, and adverse fortune, all along depresseil 
the family, 

t Sprmgci's Life of Mohammed^ j), 31. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


The Birth and Childhood of Mahomet 

In the Introduction, I have traced the history of History of 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from thevm^to57i^ 
earliest times of which we have any account, down 
to the famous Year of the l^lephant, which marks 
the deliverance of the sacred city from the invading 
army of Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. 

Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
■nribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it. 

Within the groat mountain range which skirts Description of 
the Red Sea, and about equi-distant by the caravan 
track from Yemen and the Gulph of Akaba, lies Position with 
i lie holy valley. The traveller from the sea-shore, the'^^OTMt, 
:ifter a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an 
i 'most imperceptible ascent, chiefiy through sandy 
I'lains and defiles hemmed in by low hiUs of gneiss 

B 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet.* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 
his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills pai’tly composed of granite 
through the valley of Min^, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onwards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
eighty miles from the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taif comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
T5,if the country is fertile and lovely. Rivulets 
every here and there descend from the hiUs; the 
plains are clothed with verdure, and adorned by 
Fertility of large shady trees, Taif is famous for its fruits. 
The grapes are of a “ very large size and delicious 
flavour.” And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranates, apples 
and almonds, figs, apricots and quinces, grow in 
abundance and perfection.! Far different is it with 

* Jiurlchcmlt's AraJm, pp. 58-C2. The journey between Jedda 
and Mecca was performed by Burkhardt in nineteen hours on a 
camel. On another occasion he accomplished it upon an ass in 
tliirteen hours. He calculates the distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours walk, or about fifty-five miles from Jedda. Burton’s esti- 
mate is less. He thus speaks of the journey: — “ Allowing eleven 
hours for our actual march, those wonderful donkeys had accom- 
plished between forty-four and forty-six miles, generally of deep 
sand, in one night.” Vol. iii. p. 375. 

For the character of the rocks, see Burkhardt^ p. 62, and Ali 
Bey^ vol. ii. p. 1 18. 

f “ Mecca is amply supplied with water melons, dates, limes, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables from TAif and Wady Fatima. 
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the firovming Mils and barren valleys for many a 
mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny sterility of 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
features are ru^ed rocks unrelieved by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stony glens from which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateftil returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of 
Asia have for twelve centuries been poured into the 
city, and a regular supply of water may be secured 
by a conduit from the fresh springs of Arafat, 

Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 
and only here and there a tree.* 


During the pilgrimage season, the former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to the capital.” Ihivton., vol. iii. 
p. 362, note. The description in tlie text is from Burkhardt. 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north ol* the town 
“irrigated by means of a well, and producing vcgt^tables,” p. 127. 
Some trees also grow in the extreme southern quarter, where 
Burkhardt first took up his abode: — “ I had here,” he says, “ the 
advantage of several large trees growing before my windows, the 
verdure of whicli, among the barren and sim-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more exliilarating than the finest landscape could have 
been under different circumstances,” p. 101. But of the valley 
generally he says that it is “ completely barren and destitute of 
trees;” and “no trees or gardens cheer the eye,” pp 103, 104. 

So Ali Bey: — “I never saw but one flower the whole of my 
stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat.” Vol, ii. p. 91). 
Mecca “ is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, surrounded 
on all sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any run- 
ning water; without trees, plants, or any species of vegetation.” 
Vol. ii. p. 112. Again: — “The aridity of the country is such 
that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the city, or upon th(j 
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of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 
formed of quartz and gneiss; but a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appear, and within one or two 
miles of the city, lofty and rugged peats (as the 
Jabal Nhr or begin to shoot upwards in 

grand and commanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length. The general 
direction and slope is from north to south; but at 
the. upper or northern extremity, where the way 


neighbouring mountains. . . .We may not expect to find at Mecca 
anything like a meadow, or still less a garden, . , .They do not sow 
any grain, for the too ungratefiil soil would not produce any plant 
to the cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous pro- 
ductions, of which it is so liberal elsewhere. In short, there are 
but three or four trees upon the spot where formerly stood the 
house of Abu Taleb, the uncle of the prophet; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and 
produce a small fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak 
by the Arabs.” Vol. ii. p. 110. 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes: — ‘‘As soon as we pass 
these extreme precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself; .for 
neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure-houses line the avenues to tlie 
town, which is surrounded on every side by barren sandy valleys, 
and equally barren hiUs. A stranger placed on the great road to 
TMf, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriff’s garden house, would think himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert,” p. 131. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apathy, seeing that water “ can be easily obtained at about thirty 
feet below the surface.” But there must, nevertheless, be some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
munificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of 
its inhabitants, would long ere this have planted trees and gardens 
for profit, if not to beautify the town. 

* Burkhardtj p. 175, and note. 
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leads to Arafat and T&if, it bends to the eastward ; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jedda, and Sytia, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west.* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out ‘to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphi- 
theatre thus shut in by rocks and ihountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions o:^ ,the city both 
ancient and modem, were founded. *The surround- 
ing rocks rise precipitously two or three himdred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Cobeis, the most lofty of all the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and his family lived. 
About three fiirlongs to the north-cast of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to 
the pious pilgrim as the /Sheb Mavliid, and hard by 
is the Sheb Ali (or quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon the declivity of the rock.f 


* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerl .r- 
cuit. A direct road has been made through a dip in the mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This is facilitated by steps cut out 
of the rock — a modem work, ascribed to one of the Barmecide 
family. See Burkhardt^ p. 129 ; Burton^ vol. iii. p. 144. 

•j* The above details are taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, 
chiefly fmm the former, who thus describes the valley : — 

‘‘ This town is situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is from north to south ; but it inclines towards 
the north-west near the southern extremity of the town. In 
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Climate. Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the 
usual tropical showers. The rainy season begins 

breadth this valley varies from 100 to 700 paces; the chief part 
of the city being placed where the valley is most broad. In the 
narrower part are single rows of houses only, or detached shops. 
The town itself covers a space of about 1500 paces in length, 
from the quarter called El Shebeyka to the extremity of the Mala; 
but the whole extent of ground comprehended under the denomi- 
nation of Mekka, from the suburb called Djeroucl (where is the 
entrance from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf 
road), amounts to 3,500 paces. The mountains enclosing this 
valley are from 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town: the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands 
the quarter called El Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water 
from the town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open 
valley named Wady el Tarafeyn. Most of the town is situated 
in the valley itself ; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the mountains, principally of the eastern chain, where the primi- 
tive habitations of the Koreysh, and the ancient town, ajipcar to 
have been placed.” Burkhardt, p. 103. 

Ali Bey gives the mean breadth ” of the valley at 165 toises. 
The present town, he says, covers a line of 900 toises in length, 
and 266 in breadth at its centre, which extends from east to west.” 
Vol. ii. p. 94. 

Burton writes : — “ The site is a winding vaUey, on a small plateau, 
half-way below the Ghats.” Its utmost length is two-and-a-half 
mil<i3 from the Mabiidah (north) to the southern mount Jiyad; and 
three-quart(^rs of a mile would be tlie extreme breadth between 
Abu Kubays eastward, — ^upon whose western slope the most solid 
mass of the town clusters, — ^and Jebel Hindi, westward of the city. 
In the centre of this line stands the Kaabah.” Vol. iii. p. 320. 

It is much to be regretted that Lieut. Burton has not employed 
his clear and graphic pen in giving us a more detailed account of 
Mecca. He excuses himself by saying that “ Ali Bey and Burk- 
hardt have already said all that requires saying.” Yet variety of 
testimony is valuable : and such an account as he has given us of 
Medina is still a desideratum. 
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about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not un- 
frequent. The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
horrors of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ridges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats with 
violence on the bare gravelly soil, and reflects an 
intense and distressing glare. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere,f but the 
traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 


♦ Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October. 
He mentions that “ a suffocating hot wind pervaded the atmosphere 
for five successive days in September,” p. 240. Ali Bey says — 
“ It may be imagined how great must be the heat in summer, 
when in the month of January, with the windows open, I could 
scarcely endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the butter at 
the same period was always liquid like water.” Vol. ii. p. 112. 
Burton writes ; — “ The heat reverberated by the bare rocks is in- 
tense, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
cates a faint lassitude to the body, and irritability to the mind.” 
Vol. iii. p. 319. 

Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for 
their native Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex- 
pressive of tlieir fond affection for its sterile soil and the springs 
in its vicinity. 
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the Arabs. 
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Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 
it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
stitious reverence as the cradle of their Destiny, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith. Here Hagar alighted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of SafS, (a spur of Abu Cobeis), and 
the eminence of Marwfi,, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keyck4S,n.* 
Here the Bani Jorhom established themselves upon 
the falling fortunes of the ancestors of the Coreish; 
and from hence they were expelled by the Bani 
Khozia, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defiles 
of Min^, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani Sfifa: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al 
and of Abd MenS,f, were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
thatMshim exhibited his glorious liberality; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
sobtary son till he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam. Thousands of such associations crowd 

* Burton calls “ Marwah a little rise like Safa in the lower 
slope of Abu Kubays.” Vol. iii. p. 345. But in the plans both 
of Burkhardt and Ali Bey it would seem to be a spur from the 
range on the opposite side of the valley. 
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upon the mind of the weary pilgrim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba rise before his longing eyes; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 
nation pictures multitudes of pious devotees in every 
age and from aU quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little valley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the fane, and its surrounding rocks, with awe 
and admiration. 

At the period of Abraha's retreat from Mecca,* AhjnVnk 
Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, A'D)'mLn( 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 
event, he had taken his youngest son Abdallah,! 
then about four-and-twenty years of age, to the 
house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman descended from 
Zohra, brother of the famous Cossay; and there 
affianced him to Amina the daughter of Wahb, 
brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 
lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 


* By M. Caussin de Pcrc^^al’s calculations, this event occurred 
in June 570 A.D. 

•j* Abdallah, or servant of Ood^ (corresponding with the Hebrew 
Ahdielj) was a name common among the antc-Mahometan Arabs. 
Conf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 126, vol. ii. pp. 286, 434, 436. 
Maliomet’s nurse, Halima, was the daughter of a person called 
Abdallah, and had a son of the same name. Vide luUib al 

Wdekidi, p. 28^. 

C 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial alliance on his own account, and 
married HMah the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
Wuheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the first fi^uits.* 

As was customary, when the marriage was con- 
summated at the home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for three days.f Not long 
after, he set out during the pregnancy of his wife 
on a mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza) in 
the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 
at Medina, and was left by the caravan there 
with his father’s maternal relatives of the Bani 


* Ilaraza is said to have been four years older than Mahomet. 
Vide Katih al Wdchdi^ p. 20, margin. This would either imply 
that Abdallah was married at least four years to Amina before 
Mahomet’s birth, wliich is not lihely, and is opposed to the tra- 
dition of Amina’s early conception; or that Abd al Muttalib 
married Ilsilah at least four years before his son married Amina, 
which is also opposed to tradition. Wherefore, ffdlowing the tra- 
ditions ri'garding the sirnultiineous marriage of Abdallah and his 
father, we must hold that Hamza was not older than Mahomet. 

I The absurd story (of which there are many versions incon- 
sistent with one another) of a woman otTeiing herself without 
success to Abdallah while on his way to Wuheib’s house, but de- 
clining his advances when he was returning thence because the 
prophetic light had departed from his forehead, falls imder the 
Canon II, D. Some make this woman to be a sister of the 
Christian Waraca. Having heard from her brother tidings of the 
coming prophet, she recognized in Abdallah's forehead the pro- 
phetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet I This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of Abdalhili’s maniage. 
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Najjdr.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah’s 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his son 
H&rlth to take care of him. On reaching Medina, 
H^rlth found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of NS,bigha in the quarter of 
the Bani Adi. He returned with these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore for Abdallah. 
He was five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been delivered.f He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs, J a 
flock of goats, and a slave girl called 0mm Ayman 
(and also Baraka)^ who tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which he dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his father; but, little as it was, tlie 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 


* It will be remembered that Abd al Muttalib’s mother, Salma, 
(lliishim’s wife,) belonged to Medina, and to this tribe. See In- 
troduetion, chap iv. p. ccli. She was of tlic family Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

f Tliis statement is from KAtib al WadkiA*, p. 18. lie mentions 
otlier accounts, such as that Abdallah went to Meilina to purchase 
dates ; and that he died eighteen months (according to some, seven 
months) afier Mahomet’s birth. But he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text. 

Kdtlb al Wddkidi, p. 18|^. <— 

, — that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, 
and therefore of an inferior kind. 
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slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 

Amina Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, 

son, about the the marvellous incidents attending the gestation oi 
the prophet and his first appearance in the world, f 

* See Sprenger^ p. 81. The house was sold by a son of Abu 
Tfilib to one of the Coreish for twenty dinars. Talari. 

f The miracles attending the birth of Mahomet are very favorite 
topics with modem Moslems. See exerapli gratia^ the puerile hiles 
fiom the MaulM SJtarif, or Enrmhlcd Nativitij^ in No. xxxiv. 
of the Calcutta Review^ p. 404 et. seq. “Amina relates that she 
heard a feaiful noise which cast her into an agony of terror, but 
iiiiniediatcly a white bird came, and laying its wring upon her 
bosom, restored her confidence;^ — she became thirsty, and anon a 
cup of delicious beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, 
wtis presented by an unseen hand ; — ^heavenly voices and the tread 
of steps were heard around her, but no person was seen; — a sheet 
was let dowm fium heaven, and a voice i)rc)claimed that the blessed 
Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view ; — birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beaks and wdngs of emerald, strutted along rega- 
ling her with heavenly waibliiig; persons from above scattered 
aromas around her, &c. 

“ No sooner was Mohammed born than he prostrated himself on 
tlie ground, and raising his hands, prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his people, &c.” His aunt Safia related six miraculous things: — 
1st. at he was born circumcised and with his navel cut 2nd. 
In a -.ear voice the new born babe recited the creed. 3rd. The 
“ seal of prophecy” was written on his back in letters of light, 
&c. “ Three persons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven. 

One held a silver goblet; the second an emerald tray: tlie third 
a silken towel; they washed him seven times; then blessed and 
saluted him with a glorious address as the “ Prince of Mankind.” 

These tales, however implicitly beheved by credulous Maliome- 
tans, are modern. The ancient biographies themselves, as might 
have been expected, are not free from absurd stories. The fol- 
lowing are examples. 
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it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a sou in the autumn of the year 570 A.D. 
It is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise 
date of the birth, for the materials are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 


At the moment of Mahomet’s bii'th, a light proceeded from 
Amina, which rendered visible the palaces and streets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. Kntib al Wdekidi, p. 18^; 
Hishdnd^ p 30. This evidently originated in tlie mistaken appli- 
cation of some meUiphorical saying, such as that “ the liglit of 
Islam, which in after days proceeded from the infant now born, 
has illuminated Syria and Persia.” It is remarkable that the 
honest but credulous Kfi-tib al Wdekidi leaves Hishami far behind 
in his relation of these miracles. Ilis traditions make Mahomet 
as soon as born to support himself on his hands, seize a handful 
of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He W£is bom clean, 
and circumclsedj whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So 
of Amina, it is said that she felt no weight or inconvenience from 
tlie embryo; that heavenly messengers came to her, and saluted her 
as the mother elect of him who was to be the prophet and lord of his 
people; that she was desired by them to call the child Ahmed \ 
that alarmed by these visions she, by the advice of her female 
acquaintance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, 
&c. Kdtib al WdcLidi, p. 18. Sprenger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selves should be discarded as utterly untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the period^ and the suoject matter of which they treat. 
Sec Canons I. a, and U. d, in chapter i. of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, “I have had children, but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet.” 
The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because 
he says Amina never had any child except Mahomet; but its veiy 
existence is a good illustration of the recklessness of Mahometan 
traditionists. 
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lation. We may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after tlie attack of 
Abraha and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calculations 
have already been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 570 A.D.f 


* Kdttb al Wdckidi, p. 18f 

I We know accurately the date of Mahomet’s death, but we 
cannot calculate backwards with certainty even the i/caf‘ of his 
birth, because his hfe is variously stated as extending from sixty- 
three to sixty-five years: and, besides this, there is a doubt whe- 
ther the year meant is a lunar, or a luni-solar one. Sec Intro- 
duction, chapter iii. p. xlix note. 

The Arab historians give various dates, as the fortieth year of 
of Kesra’s reign, or the 880th of the Seleucide Dynasty, which 
answers to 570 A.D. ; others the forty-first, the forty-second, or 
tlie forty-third of Kesra’s reign, that is the 881st, 882nd, or 883rd 
of the era of Alexander. 

IVI. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.571; on 
the assumption that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. 
But he adds, — “ En vain chercheroit-on determiner I’epoque de 
la naissauce de Mahomet d’une maniere (jui ne laissat subsister 
aucune incertitude.” See the question discussed by him p. 43, 
et seq. Meinoire des Arahes avant Mahomet^ tome xlviii. Mem, 
Acad, Inscrip, et Belles Lettres, 

II. V. Hammer fixes on 569 A.D.; and Sprenger notes two 
dates as possible, vix. 13th April 571, and 13th May 567, A.D. 
(p. 74.) 

The common date given by Maliometan writers is the 12th of 
Rabi I. ; but other authorities give the 2nd, and others again tlie 
10th of that month. Kdtd) al Wdchdi^ p. 18^. But it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary 
circumstances in Meccan society as then constituted, have been 
remembered with perfect accuracy. 
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No sooner was tlie infant born, tban Amina sent jov of am 
to teB Abd al Muttalib. The messenger carrying 
the good tidings, reached the Chief as he sat in the 
sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 

And he went to Amina, who told him aB that had 
taken place. So he took the young chUd in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 

There are two points affecting the traditions on this head 
which have not attracted sufficient notice. The first is that 
Momhif is by all traditionists regarded as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet’s history, on which the chief events of his life occurred. 

Thus an old tradition: — “The prophet was bom Monday ; he 
restored to its place the black stone on a Mojulay; he assumed his 
prophetical office on a Monday; he fled from Mecca on a Monday; 
he reached Medina on a Monday; he expired on a Mondayy 
Tahari^^, 214; Kdtih al Wdch’di^ p. 37; HtsMmi, p. 173, marg. 
gloss. Nay, Wackidi makes him to have been conceived on a 
Monday. Kdtib al Wdchdij p. 18. This conceit no doubt origi- 
nated in Mahomet’s death, and one or two other salient incidents 
of his life, really falling on a Monday; and hence the same day 
was superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was once fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to 
calculations thereon (see Sprenger^’p, 75 note,) and that again to a 
variety of date. 

Secondly: something of the same spirit led to the assumption 
that the prophet was born in the same month and on the same day 
of the mouthy ns well as of the week, on which he died, lie died 
on Monday the 12th of Eahi I; and therefore the tradition which 
assigns Monday the 12th of Rabi I. as the day also of his birth is 
the most popular. But that such minutiae as the day either of the 
month or week were likely to be remembered so long after espe- 
cially in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. a, 
chapter i. of the Introduction. 
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beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 
The child was called Mohammad.* 

This name was rare among the Arabs, but not 
unknown. It is derived from the root Hamd 
[ ] and signifies “The Praised.” Another 

form is Ahmad, which having been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of “ The Paraclete ” in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
favorite term with Mahometans, especially in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians ; for it was (they said,) 
the title under which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted! Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Mahomet, 


* The above is in the simple words of Wdckidi. Kattb al 
WacUdi^ p. 19. Though some of the incidents are perhaps of 
late gro'wth (as the visit to the Kaaha,) yet they have been in the 
text retained as at legist possible. In the original are several 
palpable fabrications : as that Amina told Abdal Muttalib of her 
visions, and the command, of the angel that the child should be 
called Ahmad, The prayer of Abd al Muttalib at the Kaaba is 
also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahometan strain. 

f It may be of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet’s birth. We have 
seen that his grandliither ^was called Sheba al Ilamd^ which is the 
same word. The form of Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in 
use among the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M, G. de Perceval^ vol. ii. p. 378. We 
have a Mohammad^ son of Sofian, of the Tamim tribe, bom be- 
fore 500 A.D. Ihid^ p. 297. We meet also with a Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 530 A.D. Ihid^ Table vii. 
Among the followers of the prophet killed at Kheibar, we find a 
Mahmvd ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of 
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It was not the custom for the higher class of The infant 

. was not imrse 

women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They hy ins mothei 
procured nurses for them, or gave them out to nurse 
among the neigliboiiriug Bedouin tribes, where was 
gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 


Mahomet, he wa« also an Aw site. IltaJumt, ]>. 341; Kafib al 

Wfkkidi, p. 121. The Secretary, in a chapter devoted to tlic 
subject, mentions five of the same name befoie the prophet* — 1. 
Mohammad ibn Khoaazya, of the Bani Dzakw\an, wlio w'cnt to 
Abraha, and remained with him in the jirofession of Cliri&tiunity ; 
a couplet by a brother of tins man is (juoted, in which the name 
occurs. 2. Mohammad ibn Saffin, of the Bam Taniim. 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshamt, of the Bani Suwaat. 4. Afoliammad al 
Asiyadi. 5. ]\It)luimmad al Fochimi. But with the usual Maho- 
metan credulity and desire to exhibit anticipations of the prophet, 
the KiUib al Wackidi adds that tliese names were f 2 ;iven by sucli 
Arabs as had learnt, from Jew^s, Christians, or Soothsayers, that a 
prophet so named w^as about to anse in Arabia; and the parents, 
in the fond hope each that his child would turn out to he the 
expected prophet, called it by his name! In the second instance 
this intelligence is said to have been impaited by a Christian 
bishop. Kaiih al WCtcIdih^ j) 32. 

The word Ahmad must liave occurred ])y mistake in some ciiriy 
Arabic translation of John’s Gospel, for “the Comforter,” TrepiKXvms 
for TapaKXtjroc ; or w’^as forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet’s time, lienee the paitiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet. 

The Secretary of Wackidi has a chapter dervoted to the titles of 
the prophet. Among these are ^;U. giU- i_^U 
The last of these means “ Obliviator,” or “ Blotter out:” and is thus 
interpreted ^ Ul j 

Because God blots out through him the sins of his followers:” 
or, — as farther explained, — “blots out thi'ougb liim unbelief.” 
KdUb al Wdckklu p. lOi. 
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but for a few 
flays by 
Thueiba; 


and the pure speech and free manners of the 
desert.* 

The infant Mahomet, shor% after his birth, was 
made over to Tliueiba, a slave woman of his uncle 
Abu Lahab, who had lately nursed Hamza.f 
Though he was suckled by her for a very few days, 
he retained in after life a lively sense of the connec- 
tion thus fonned. Both Mahomet and Khadija 
were wont to express in grateful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself ofiered to her regularly 
gifts of clothes and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 


* Burkhardt states that this practice is common still among the 
Shereefs of Mecca. At eight days old the infant is sent away and, 
excepting a visit at the sixth month, docs not return to his parents 
till eight or ten years of age. 'J'he Bani Hodheil, Thakif, Coreish, 
and JIarb, are mentioned as tribes to which the infants are thus 
sent; and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab 
tribes and customs,) to these is added the Bani Sadd, the very 
tribe to which the infant Mahomet was made over. Burkhardt's 
Travels^ pp. 229-231. This is corroborated by Burton; vol. ii. 
p. 308, vol. iii. p. 49. Weil assigns another reason for this prac- 
tice, viz., the anxiety of tlie Meccan mothers, by avoiding nursing, 
to have large families, and to preserve their constitutions, (p. 24, 
note 7.) 

I Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near 
tie, and therefore all those are carefidly noted by the biographers 
who had been nursed “ with MahomeC' (or as Sprenger puts it, 
“with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medina, proposed to 
Mahomet that he should marry Hamza’s daughter, and praised 
her beauty to him ; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter 
of liis foster-brother was not lawful for him. Kdtih al Wdekidi, 

p. 20. 
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Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired after her son Masrhh, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
relatives.* 

After Thueiba had suckled the . child for several and then 
days,f a party of the Bani SaM (a tribe of the 
Bani Hawfi.zin,J) arrived at Mecca with ten women 
who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants. They were soon provided with children, 
excepting Halima, who was at last with difficulty 
persuaded to take the inffint Mahomet; for it was 
to the father that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already declined by the party. The 


* These pleasing traits of Malioiiiet’s character -will be found 
at p. 20 of the Kfitib al Wackidi. It is tidded that Khadija 
sought to purchase Thueiba that she might set her at liberty, but 
Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet had fled from Mecca, Abu 
Lahal) himself set her free; and the credulous traditiomsts relate 
that on this account he expeidenced a minute remission of his tor- 
ments in hell. 

f So WS-ckidi U M P- 20. Weil (p 25, note 8) adduces 
traditions, but apparently not good ones, for a longer period. If 
the nurses used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice a year in 
spring and in harvest^ they must have arrived on the present 
occasion in autumn, not long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Maliomet's birth. 

J Descended from Khasafa, Cays, AylUn, Modhar, and Mfiadd, 
and therefore of the same origin as the Coreish. See Introduc- 
tion, chapter iii. p. cxcv. 
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apprehensions of Hallma and her husband were 
aroused; for Arab superstition was wont to regard 
the subject of such ailments as under the influence 
of an evil spirit. They resolved to rid themselves 
of the charge, and Halima carried the child back to 
its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
fi'om her an account of what had happened, calmed 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the care of 
her boy. Halima loved her foster-child, and was 
not unwillingly persuaded to take him once more to 
her encampment. There she kept him for about a 
year longer, and watched him so closely that she 
would not suffer him to move out of her sight. But 
uneasiness was again excited by fresh symptoms of 
a suspicious nature; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was about five years 


splitting lip, of his chest; and, coupled with other sayings of 
Mahomet as to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a 
more developed nucleus for the legend, desiring thereby to en- 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and conve- 
niently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its romantic 
accompaniments to this early fit. But we cannot, with any 
approach to certainty, determine w^hethcr any and if so what part 
of the legend, owes its paternity to Mahomet directly or whether 
it has been entirely fabricated out of the verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing, construed 
liteTally. 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, by the angels as above described, in adult life close 
by the Kaaba. It is enough to have shown what appears to be 
the origin of these mythical stories. 
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of age* As she reached the outskirts of Mecca, 
the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
>iiTn. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd al 
MuttaJib, and he sent one of his sons to aid her in 
the search ; the little boy was discovered wandering 
in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother.f 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantuges 
alarmed Halima as fits of a nervous or epiloi)tic Maiiomct by 
nature, they exhibit in the constitution oi Mahomet <lciice among 
the normal marks of those excited states and ecstatic 


* When Halima took back the child to Mecca after its fiist 
attack, she told Amina that nothing but sheer necessity would 
make her part with it: — \jjij\ 3 \j\ 

Kdttb al Wdckidi^ p. 20^. After some persuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was again 
startled (as the legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him from the sun, moving as he moved, and 
stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her — J li 

yt] ^ Lajl If there be any tmth in the tradition, it probably 
implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that these legends originated in 
some species of fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication 
out of nothing., even admitting that the 94th Sura, and other 
metaphorical expressions, may have led to the marvellous 
additions. 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative : but it must be confessed that tne ground on which we 
here stand is vague and uncertain. 

■f Kdtib al Wdxikidi., p. 20^ and 21. Hish^mi makes the person 
who found him to be the famous Waraca; but Wackidi represents 
Abd al Muttalib as sending one of bis grandsons to the search. 
The latter also gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Mutta- 
lib^s prayer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child; but 
they appear to be apociyphal. 
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swoons which perhaps suggested to his own mind 
the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to he evidence of it. It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constitution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more free and independent, by his five years’ 
residence among the Bani Sadd. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say, — “Verily, 
I am the most perfect Arab amongst you ; ray des- 
cent is from the Coreish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Bani Saad.”* When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a 
pure language and an elegant dialect were advantages 
of essential moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of 
the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
the Bani Sadd. Halima visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Khadija. “It was” (the tradition 
runs) “a year of drought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camel used to a litter, and forty 
sheep ; so she returned to her people.” Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon. 


Katib al W^ckidi, p. 21 ; Htshami, p. .'54 Sprenger translates the 
opening verb: “1 speak best Ambic," (p. 77); but it has pro- 
bably a more extensive signification. 
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— a token of especial respect, — and placed his hand 
upon her in a familiar and affectionate manner.* 
Many years after when, on the expedition against 
TMf, he attacked the Bani Haw^zin and took a mul- 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.f About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others JudA.ma) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet’s foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 


j Kdtib al W&clult, p. 21 It is added that Abu 


Bukr and Omar treated her with equal honor, omitting however 
he actions of familiar affection referred to in the (^xtract just 
[noted ; hut to what period this ri'fers is not apparent ; for she 
sould hardly have survived to their Caliphate. Indeed she appears 
:o have died before the taking of Mecca and siege of Taif. 

Modern tradition makes her tomb to be in th(j cemetery of Al 
i^>acki at Medina, which seems improbable Byrton, vol. ii 


308. 


■I* Kdtib al Wdekidiy pp. 21, 131; llishdmiy p. 379 The depu- 
tation from the Bani Hawazin contained Mahomet’s foster uncle 
'CjuTharwan. Pointing 1o the enclosure i.* which the captives of 
*heir tribe were pent up, they said ; — There are imprisoned thy 
foster) relatives, thy aunts both maternal and paternal, thy 
norses, and those that have fondled thee in their bosom. And we 
have suckled thee from our breasts. Verily we have seen thee a 
suckling, and never a better suckling than thou ; and a weaned 
child, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
seen thee a youth and never a better youth than thou,” &c. And 
thi heart of Mahomet was touched. 
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of this, and she replied: — “Thou gavestme this bite 
upon my back, once upon a time when I carried 
thee on my hip.” The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present to her 
people.* 

ji his sixth The sixth year of his life Mahomet spent at 

Ills • 

nother takes Mecca Under the care of his mother. When it was 
575.6*.^u*”* nearly at an end she planned a visit to Medina, 
where she longed to show her boy to the maternal 
relatives of his father. So she departed with her 
slave girl 0 mm Ajmian (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels.f Arrived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of NS.bigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 
Rcminiswnses Mahomct. He used in later days to call to recollec- 
tion things that happened on this occasion. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 
as a refiigee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 

• Edtib al Wdokidi, p. 20^; Ilishdmi, p. 379. It is added 
“ the Bani Sadd say that he also gave her a male and a female 
slave; and that she imited them in marriage, bnt they left no 
issue.” 

j The number of the party is not stated ; but there would be 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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Bani Adi, and said — “In this house I sported with 
Aynasa, a little girl of Medina; and with my 
cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that alighted 
upon the roof." As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added, — “here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in this very place is the tomb of my father; and it 
was there, in that well,* of the Bani Adi, that I 
learnt to swim.” 


After sojourning at Medina about a month, Amina Death of 
bethought her of returning to Mecca, and set out in retnm of 
the same manner as she had come. But when she Mecca. 


had reached about half way a spot called AbwS., 
she fell sick and died; and she was buried there. 

The little orphan was carried upon the camels to 
Mecca by his nurse Baraka (0mm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a girl, was a faithful nurse to 
the child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his impression 
constant heart and impressible afiections had en-Cmottcl’s 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthfiil ^*‘^**’’ 
Mahomet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 

In his seventh year he could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and feel the desolation ol his orphan state. 

In the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring his heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; 
and amongst them the first is this , — ^^Did he riot 


* Or pond. 
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find thee an orphan^ and furnished thee with a 
refuge V'* On Ms pilgrimage from Medina to 
Hodeibia he visited his mother’s tomb, and he lifted 
up his voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And they asked him concerning 
it, and he said, — “This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. And 
I sought leave to pray for her, but it was not 
granted. So I called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame me, and 
I wept.”f 

The charge of the orphan was now imdertakcn 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by 
this lime reached the patriarchal age of four-score 


* Sura xciii. v. 6 

I The whole of this account is from the Kdtib al Wdekidi, p. 21^ 
where is added the following ti adition ; — “ After the conquest o. 
Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother’s tomb, and the people ‘ 
sat around him, and he had the a})pearance of one holding a con- 
versation with another. Then he got up, weeping; and Oniaa 
said. Oh thou to whom I would samfice father and mother I Whi 
dost thou weep? He replied: — lliis is the tomb of my mother: tin 
Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and / ashed leave to implon 
pat don for hevy and it was mt granted; so I called her to remem* 
hrance ; and the tetider recollection of her came over me, and I wept. 
And ho was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then.” 
But W^ckidi’s Secretary says this tradition is a mistake; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet’s mother to be in Mecca, whereas 
it is at Abwii. The prohibition, however, against praying for his 
mother’s salvation is given in other traditions, and seems well 
supported. It forms a singular mstance of the sternness and 
severity of the dogmas of Mjihomet in respect of those who died 
in ignorance of the faith. 
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years. The child was treated by him with singular 
fondness. A rug used to be spread under the shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief reclined in 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run close up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive him off; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, “ Let my little son 
alone,” stroke him on the back, and delight to 
watch his childish prattle. The boy was still 
under the care of his nurse Baraka; but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather even when he was alone or 
asleep.* 

The guardiansliip of Abd al Muttalib lasted but aikI ai 
two years, for lie died eight years after the attack 
Abraha, at the mature old age of four score years 
and two. The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;f as he followed the bier to 
the enmetery of Ilajftn, he was seen to weep; and 

* IlisMini, p. 35; Kdtib al Wdchdi, p. 22. Many incidtjiits 
arc tidded to the narrative, taken evidently ^'om the point of view 
of later years. Thus Abd al Muttalib says : — ^^Let him ahne for 
he has a great destiny^ and will he the inheritor of a kingdom ;" — 

— ^Wackidi adds the injunction which the nurse 
Baraka used to receive from the patriarch ; — Beware lest thou let 
him fall into the hands of the Jews and Christians, for they are 
looking out for him, and would injure him ! 

t Kdtih al Wdchidi, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was 
eight years of age, when his grandfather died eighty -eight years 
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when he grew up, he retained a distinct remembrance 
of his death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 
heart of Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, 
and the fresh bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grandfather’s descent, the defer- 
ence with which his voice was listened to through- 
out the vale of Mecca, and liis splendid liberality 
in discharging the annual offices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were witnessed 
with satisfaction by the thoughtful child; and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that 
they left behind them a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
domination. 

The death of Abd al Muttalib left the children of 
Hfi,shim (his father) without any powerfiil head; 
while it enabled the other branch, descended by 
Omeya from Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 
Of the latter family the cliief at this time was llarb, 
the father of Abu SofiS-n, who held the Leadership 
in war, and was followed by a numerous and 
powerful body of relations. 


old. Others make Abd al Muttalib to have been 110, and some 
even 120, years old at his death. M. C. de Perceval has shown 
the futility of these traditions, which would make the patriarch 
to have begotten Hamza at an age of above 100 years. Vol. i. 
p. 290, note 4. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith tbc eldest was Tho 
now dead; the chief of those who survived wercMnttaiib. 
Zobeir* and Abu TIlib (both by the same mother 
as Abdallah the father of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 

Abb^, and Hamza. The two last were very young. 

Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices.f Zobeir, again, 
left them to Abu T41ib ; who, finding himself too Aim TAiib 
poor to discharge the expensive and onerous task oi 
providing for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
favour of his younger brother AbbA,s. But the 
family of H3,sliim had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abbiis was able to retain only the Sickdya (or 
giving of drink), while the Rif Ada (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended fi-om 
Noufal son of Abd MenS.f J Abb4s was rich, and 

• KAtib al Wadadi, p. 17. 

f Ibid, and p. 15^. Zobeir evidently held a high rank at 
Mecca, but how long he survived is not apparent. Wackidi says 
of him — ** he was a poet, and of noble rank, and Abd al Muttalib 
made him his heir:"— ^ ^ j 

J Hishumi states only that Abb^ inherited the Skkdya^ (j). 35) ; 
and subsequent history gives proof that he held nothing more. 

The authority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed the 
RifMa is given by M. C. de Perceval as derived from D’Ohsson. 

I have not succeeded in tracing it to any early Arabic writer. 

Ahhhs did not inherit the Sickdya till Zobeir’s death, when he 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes 
him succeed to it immediately after Abd al Muttalib’s death ; but 
this is opposed to tradition as well as probability, for he was then 
only twelve years of age. 
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his influential post, involving the constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confirmed to his 
family by the prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained to a command- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu TMib on the other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he too remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of H4shim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear; while a rival 
branch was rising to importance. This phase of 
the political state of Mecca began with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continued until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself 
Aim Taiib To his son Abu Tiilib, the dying Abd al Muttalib 

iiTiiicrtiikcs the • i* pi* t ii'it 

guardianship Consigned the guardianship oi Ins orpiian grandchild ; 
of Mahomet faithfuUy and kindly did Abu T^ib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad equalled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.* He made him sleep by his bed, 

* Kdtib al WdcMdi^ p. 22. The disposition to magnify the 
child is as manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 
lous incident, connected with Abu Tiilib’s scanty means, that the 
family always rose from their frugal meal hungiy and unsatisfied 
if Mahomet were not present; but when he dined with them, 
they were not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. The other 
children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, 
whereas the little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and his eyes 
clean. There thus appears so continuous a tendency to glorify 
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cat by bis side, and go with him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 


It was during this period that Abu Talib, accom- 
panied by Mahomet, undertook a mercantile jounicy 
to Syria. He intended to leave tlie child behind, for <>n a» 

•' exj»cditioii to 

he was now twelve years of age, and able to take Suia582A.D. 
care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 
to depart, and Abu T41ib about to mount his camel, 
his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Talib was 
moved, and carried the boy along ■with him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther. 

It lasted for several months, and afforded to the 
young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 
were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 

Jerash, Ammon, and other ruinous sites of former 


mercantile grandeur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply imi>ressions 


imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability of Scited by 
earthly greatness. The wild story of the valley 
Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 


the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to decide which of 
these statements to accept as facts, and which to reject. Fi(/e 
Canons I. c. and II. d. in Chap. i. of the Introduction. 

* The reason given for Maliomet being entrusted to Abu Talib, 
Is, that his father Abdallah was brother to Abu Tahb by the same 
mother. Tabari, p. 69 ; but so was Zobeir also 


F 
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of the rock, and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities of the plain over which now rolled 
the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite appre- 
hension and awe ; wliile their strange and startling 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. On this 
journey too, he passed through several Jewish settle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in S3aia. Hitherto he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith : now he saw its rites in full and regular 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity; 
the churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the faith; the ringing 
of bells ; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of 
the continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we 
may suppose, a deep impression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered aU the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materialized may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favorable and wonderful con- 
trast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,’* and whatever reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented force, 


♦ The account of this journey is given by all the biographerh, 
witli many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet’s prophetical 
dignity. The following is the gist of them : — 

The youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alighted 
mider a tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitfige occu- 
pied by a monk called Bahira. The monk perceived by a cloud 
which hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
one of them, and by other marvellous tokens, that the party contained 
the prophet expected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them 
to an entertainment. But when they had assembled, he perceived 
that the object of his search was not amongst them. Upon his 
enquiring where the wanting guest was, they sent out for Mahomet, 
who on account of his youth had been left to watch the encamp - 
ment. Bahira questioned him, examined his body to discover the 
seal of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed upon his back . 1 le 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corres- 
pond, and declared the boy to be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu Ttllib against the Jews, who he said would at 
once recognize the child as the coming prophet, and out of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abu Tillib was alarmed, and forthwith set out 
for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable contains so many absurdities as to excite contempt 
and mistrust for traditional collections everywhere abounding in 
such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps be found in Canon H. g. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction. 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Talib sent back Mahomet uiuler 
charge of Bahira to Mecca {Life^ p. 79); and grounds his deduc- 
tion on the phrase, — — at p. 22-J^of Wdckidi 

But this expression may equally signify, “ Abu Talib took him 
back with himself^ to Mecca; and this meaning is undoubtedly 
he one intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeitschrijl der deui- 
^chen ^norgenkivdiechen Gesellschafty vol. lii. p. 454, and vol. iv. 
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and a deeper colouring, from the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery which, upon the same ground, had 
been impressed on the imagination of childhood. 


pp. 188, 457, — where Professors Fleischer and Wiistenfeld oppose 
Dr. Sprenger’s view. Dr. Spr^ger has written a reply in the Aeiatio 
Society's Journal for 1853; where he has given in original the 
various authorities bearing upon the point. I. Tmntdzi says that 
Aub Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and Bilfi,l ; 
which (as Sprengcr shows) is absurd, seeing that the former was 
two years younger than Mahomet, and the latter not then bom. 
IT. Hish/imi makes Abu Talib himself return with Mahomet, after 
concluding his business at Bostra. ITT. The Kdtib al Wdckidi 
gives several traditions: — Chie in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abu Talib to make Mahomet return without loss of 
time to Mecca, expires ; and the Second^ that quoted above, upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much relies. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 22-J. 
But he has omitted a Third detailed account of the journey, which 
is given in the same volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, *,s. WAckidi himself. It is full of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Talib returned to Mecca 
with Mahomet. i , _ J — Kdtib al Wddcidi, p. 29. 

This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under 
another chapter in Wackidi, *.e. the ‘‘Marks of Prophecy in 
Mahomet.” So also Tabari, p. 60; — \ju ^ 

But Dr. Sprenger got*s further. He suspects that the monk 
not only accompanied Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with 
him. And as he finds the name Bahira in the list of a deputation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards at 
Medina, he concludes the two to have been one and the same per- 
son ; and he thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured 
to conceal the fact, as one discreditable to their prophet. The 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which it rests appears to 
me whoUy insufficient. It is besides inconsistent with the general 
character of the early traditionists, who reverentially preserved 
every trait of the Prophet handed down to them. Facts, no doubt, 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related 
of Mahomet, until he had advanced from childhood 
to youth.* 


were sometimes omitted, and stories died out, but on different 
grounds. See Canon IL L. in Chap. i. in tbc Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jergts 
{Georgius). Christian apologists cad him Sergius. 

* Weil states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, on a mercantile trip, (p. 69). Dr. 
Sprenger (p. 79, note 3) says that there is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot find any original authority for it at 
all. The expression with respect to Abu Tfilib, — ^L j “i ^ 

ill \jL> — *'that he never undertook a journey, unless 
Mahomet were with him,” might imply that he undertook 

several journeys; but in the absence of any express instance, it 
cannot be held alone to be sufficient proof that he did. So it is 
said that “Aba T^lib never took him again upon a journey, after 
this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befal him,” — 


— Kdt3) al Wddeidi, p. 29. But the sentence is a mere pendant 
to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and there* 
fore carries no weight. The chief reason for supposing that this 
was Mahomet’s only mercantile joimiey (besides the one subse- 
quently undertaken for Khadija,) is that, had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had m"’'y special notices of it 
in Wdokidi, Hish&mi, and Tabari. Their silence can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that there was no other journey. 







